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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leow Lewis. 


—_—@—__—. 
OHAPTER XxxV. 
A MENACING ARRIVAL. 


A hundred thousand welcomes! I could weep 
And I could laugh !—I am light, and heavy: welcome! 
Shakespeare. 


An honr had passed since Mona and Captain Wynne 
bade the proprietor of the old castle good night and 
retired to their slumbers. 

A waning moon had risen upon the Welsh coast, 
and was beaming mellowly through 2 veil of fleecy 
clouds, which were separated here and there by dark- 
blue openings in which the stars shone with a brilliancy 
unusual in the United Kingdom. 

The rugged bluffa on the coast of Wales, on each 
side of Rock Cliff Castle, stood out in bold relief, 
alternating with bays and the mouths of rivers, and 
cast their shadows upon the waters bathing their feet, 
while the castle itself, grim yet beautiful, with lights 
and shadows contrasted upon its time-worn walls and 
turrets, stood up grandly against the sky from the 
midst of the surrounding rocks and foliage, and formed 
a fitting crown to the weird and dusky picture. 

The silence that reigned upon the shore was pro- 
found, it being broken only by an occasional ery from 
some solitary bird, or by amoccasional bark from some 
uneasy watch-dog. 

The lights along the shore were few and far between, 
and few also. were the sounds of human life and 
activity that. arose on the air, for the dwellings alike 
of the rich and poor were hushed in the silence of 
slumber, 

The hour was late—not far from midnight, 

Yet, at this hour, when all was so quiet ‘and still, a 
small gail-boat, with two men in it, crept along the 
Welsh coast from the direction of the Dee, with a fair 
wind, entered the little bay on the left of the Cliff, and 
stood in towards a rustic wharf By which the castle 
was reached from the water. 

The elder of these two:men, he who sat in the stern 
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of the little craft, guiding it, was dressed in the garb 
of a fisher, and his personnel betraye’ that he was one. 
His name was Breed Goodle, and he was a resident 
confederate of the smugglers, living on the Cheshire 
coast near New Brighton. 

His companion, who sat in front of him, scanning 
the shore and occasionally issuing an order, was 
Fearnought. 

The two men were evidently engaged in a secret 
a for their conduct was stealthy and watch- 


The smuggler-chief was dressed in a style at vari- 
ance with the garb in which we have heretofore seen 
him, he having discarded the jaunty garments usually 
affected by him, and clothed himself in a plain and 
simple suit, yet one that was both elegant and expen- 
sive, as well as of the most tasteful fashion. 

A few jewels glittered in his ruffled shirt-front and 
on his fingers, and a heavy gold chain dangled over 
tho front of his waistcoat, but there was nothing in 
his appearance contrary to the instincts and tastes of 
@ quiet and substantial gentleman. 

On this account, it was evident at a glance that he 
was figuring in a new réle, for which he had got him- 
self up with more than his usual care—that he was 
engaged in the execution of some new project. 

“Is this the place, sir, where I am to land you?” 
asked Goodle. 

“It is,” replied Fearnought. ‘Do you see that 
little wharf at the foot of the Cliff? I wish yon to 
land me there!” 

“Very well, sir. I’ve sailed along this coast often 
enongh, although I have never landed in this neigh- 
bourhood. I am told that a gentleman name Wilburn 
lives in this castle.” 

“tT don'wknow how that may be, I am sure,” rejoined 
the smuggler-chief, carelessly. “I have no acquaint- 
ance with any one in this vicinity. Do you think that 
any one saw us leaving the Cheshire coast? that we 
have been followed? or that any of the parties who 
are scouring the coasts for the scattered smugglers 
have seen us?” 

“No, captain—no one has seen us. Before the moon 





have kept a sharp look-out. No, no—wo've come along 
in safety!” 

As the boat advanced shorewards, Fearnought 
looked around him with marked curiosity and inte- 
rest, although without permitting the fact to be no- 
ticed by his companion. A pretty sloop of six or 
eight tons that lay rocking at anchor in the bay, 
under the walls of the castle, attracted his especial 
attention. 

“ A fine little craft,” he muttered. 
belongs here !” 

It was the boat alluded to by the proprietorof the 
castle, in his conversation with our hero and Mona. 

“T s’pose you won't want me to wait for you, 
captain, will you?” asked Goodle, who appeared to be 
entirely in the dark concerning the projects of his 
companion. 

“ No,” 

“Nor to come for you to-morrow, or anything of 
that kind 2?” the fisher continyed. 

“ No, Breed.” 

“ But don’t you wish to send some word to Guffers 
or some one else, sir?” . 

Fearnought again replied negatively, appearing de- 
termined not to be confidential to his confederate, but 
immediately added: 

“ The fact is, Breed, all our afftirs in that quarter 
are already agreed upon, arranged, and decided. All 
you have to do is to make your way home, as 
quickly and secretly as possible, and await further 
orders!” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Ido not propose to remain in this vicinity even 
one hour,” added Fearnought, with the evident pur- 
pose of deceiving his companion, “but if I should 
have any occasion to leave by water, here’s a craft 
that will be at my service !” 

He indicated the sloop by a gesture. 
“T see,” said Goodle. “Thanks to a fine breeze, 
our trip has been a short one. Here we are, sir!” 


“T suppose she 


The boat ran alongside the wharf, which was on 
the side of the Cliff opposite to that where Captain 
Wynne and his betrothed had landed, and Fear- 








arose, the darkness favoyred us, and since it rose I 


nought leaped out of the little craft, remarking : 
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“As the sail here and back will be an all-night\ 
job for you, Breed, I shall pay you handsomely for 
at.” 


He handed Goodle a couple of gold pieces, and thea 
pushed the boat clear of the wharf. 

“A thousand thanks, captain,” said his confédérate 
as he pocketed the money. “It’s quite asail to go 
bowe,, but you've made it pleasant to me. Good 
night!” 

Fearnought responded to his adieu, and gazed after 
him, standing motionless, as he glided out of the bay, 
bearing away to the eastward. 

“That gets rid of him, and he’s none the wiser for 
his questions,” muttered the smuggler-chief to him- 
self, when his confederate had disappeared. “My 
_ is unknown to the men, and it always shall 

He walked up the wharf to the shore, looking earn- 
estly around him. 

“ How natural everything looks,” he muttered, “the 
bay, the cliffs, the castle, and all the old familiar land- 
marks! I hope the old man is still living, and in 
blessed ignorance of all that Ihave done in my ab- 
sence. Jn that case, I shall not regret that I have 
embraced the opportunity afforded by my troubles of 
paying him a visit !” 

Before him was a stairway in the rock, partly na- 
tural and partly cut, and this he ascended, taking some 
time to reach the top. 

When he had attained the summit, he stood in the 
shadow of a spreading tree, and surveyed the scene 
with.strong interest. 

The bay, the rocks, the lawn and gardens, scanty 
and ill-cultivated as they were, the castle with 
its battlements and towers and hoary walls, all 
claimed his attention, and he mused, with some show 
of feeling : 

“T see no change in the old place: It is evident 
that my absence hasn’t blighted the spot. And yet 
it is plain that there has been no great outlay of 
money here of late. I wonder if the old man is as 
poor as ever!” 

At this moment a faint light that strayed through 
the drawing-room windows attracted his sight, and 
he crept cautiously towards it, and peered into the 
apartment. 

The proprietor of the castle sat before the fire, his 
fect buried in the shaggy hide of the old house-dog. 
A vacant expression was on his features, and his eyes 
were fixed in a stare at the floor. 

The arrival of Noel and Mona, their appearance, 


do, we needn’t mind it. The best way to shut their 
eyes té disagreeable facts is to have a nice repast. 
Now go to bed, Thomas, so as to be up early in the 
morning!” 

“T don’t like to leave you sitting up alone, sir,” 
said Thomas, hesitatingly. “You'll get thinking of 
Masies 4 Horace, sir, and won't sleep a wink to- 
night! 

“TI do think of the poor boys great deal lately,” 
responded the old man; “and I cannot help it, when 
I see how things are going on around me. The pains 
and weaknesses that have overtaken me, Thomas, 
long before I can be called old in years, have been so 
many reminders of my death, and of the utter extinc- 
tion of my family from the face of the earth. The 
old castle will ere long fall into the hands of a distant 
connection, who will not have means to repair it, and 
it willaccordingly become a mass of ruins, to lie ne- 
glected until some one shall want it for the site of a 
prouder structure. So goes the world, Thomas, to 
him who has no family, no heir to succeed him. His 
house is occupied by a st , and his name ceases to 
be spoken among the living!” 

The old servitor replied as hopefully as ho ‘could to 
this outburst of gloomy forebodings, and again begged 
his master to dismiss them ; to be cheerful, and to 
deavour to get a good sleep. ‘ 

“ There’s no use, sir,” he concluded, “of w 

about evils that may never come upon us I 
dare say that Master Horace will come home with 
oceans of money, and make us all as happy as so many 
children. In this view of the case, 
hope that you will go to bed immediately, and forget 
all your troubles? ” 

Mr. Wilburn smiled, and assured his attendant that 
he intended to retire soon, and Thomas then with- 
drew. 

Fearnought had heard the whole of the conversation, 
with his eyes riveted upon the noble face of Mr. 
Wilburn; and he now scanned the apartment, noting 
the faded damask furniture, the lace curtains 


through the of which he was looking, and the 
generally air of seaming: 

“ Poor h!” he mutte “ Well, I'll go in. 
He’s alone, I shan’t have a better chance—secing 
he’s got visitors!” 


Leaving the window, he went to the front door, and 
gave a sonorous knock. 

“Tt was answered, after some delay, by Mr. Wil- 
burn himself, who undid the fastenings, and peered 
out of the partially-opened door, demanding what was 


their relations to Fearnought, all the circumstances of | wanted. 


their presence, had deeply moved him. 

The old servitor satin the background, watching 
his master with affectionate sympathy, but without 
daring to intrude upon his reflections. 

At length—as soon as he could, without appearing 
intrusive—the servant approached tke fire to replenish 
it with fuel, and Mr. Wilburn was aroused to a con- 
sciousness of his presence. 

“You had better go to bed, Thomas,” said his 
master. “ Our guests will require your services early 
in the morning. Isuppose you can give them a good 
breakfast ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Thomas, resuming his seat, quite 
pleased that he had broken his master’s sad train of 
thought. ‘They can have as good bacon and broiled 
chicken as ever was, and new laid eggs, and real 
Mocha coffee, with rich cream in it, and cheese and 
toast—and I’m sure that will be good enough even 
for that pretty young lady!” 

His master nodded. 

“ The silver,” pursued Thomas, “is as bright as a 
new moon, for I polished it to-day myself. The 
china, what there is of it, is as good as any in the 
land, but I am afraid it'll hardly be sufficient. We're 
getting short of dishes, sir!” 

“TI know it!” sighed Mr. Wilburn. “Ah! this po- 
verty is hard! It is humiliating to be cramped in the 
simplest wants as I am. But, Thomas, the table- 
linen and silver must make amends for the lack of 
dishes !” 

“ The breakfast ’l1l make amends, too!” said the old 
servitor, “for there ain’ta better cook in England 
than Jane. But in the matter of waiting at table, 
sir,” he added, discontentedly, “ seeing as there’s only 
two servants to the whole establishment, meaning 
Jane and me, sir, I’m afraid we shan’t keep up the dig- 
nity of the castle!” 

Mr. Wilburn smiled involuntarily, but he did not 
permit his faithful servant to see bis smile, for he 
knew how jealous Thomas was for the dignity of 
the family. 

Indeed, Thomas and his wife, Jane, were troubled 
upon the subject far more than was their master, and 
it was by their strenuous exertions. that every- 
thing was always so fresh and neat throughout the 
dwelling. 

“ You can wait at table as usual,” said the master, 
after a pause. “Our visitors won’t notice whether 
we bave a number of servants or not, and if they 


“A shelter!” replied Fearnought. 

“Walk in, sir,” said Mr. Wilburn, courteously, 
flinging open the door. “The night seems chilly to 
me, and I have a fire in the drawing-room !” 

Fearnought entered, and followed the owner of the 
castle into the drawing-room, where he laid aside his 
hat, folding his arms and looking around him. 

At the same moment, the old dog sprang up, and 
began bounding about the visitor, barking joyously. 

“ Down, Rover, down!” commanded Mr. Wilburn. 
“ How strangely the dog acts!” 

He turned towards his visitor, taking his first good 
look at him. 

“Father!” said Fearnought, in a tone of considera- 
ble emotion. % Don't you know me?” 

Mr. Wilburn gave a startled look at his guest, and 
then sprang forward, clasping him to his breast, cry- 
ing: 

“My son! my son!” 

Fearnought returned the embrace with fervour, and 
his father sobbed upon his breast: with uncontrollable 
delight. ; 

“ never expected to see this day!” declared Mr 
Wilburn, as soon as he could command ‘his voice. 
“ Can it be possible that you are alive? Oh, Horace, 
I have mourned you as dead! Sit down, and let me 
look at: you!” 

He led his son to his own arm-chair, and placed him 
in it, and then, regarding him long and earnestly, 

“ How strange it seems to see you!” he ejaculated. 
‘‘T can hardly believe that I am awake, that lam not 
the victim of a cruel delusion! Little did I think, 
five minutes ago, that I should ever see you again!” 

He again embraced the wanderer, with mingling 
tears and smiles, and resumed: 

“ But a great joy has indeed been reserved for me, 
as Thomas has always assured me. You have come 
to cheer my declining days!” , 

At this juncture Thomas made his appearance, hav- 
ing heard the barking of the dog, as well as the clang- 
ing to of the outer door after the admission of Fear- 
nought. 

“ Heaven bless us!” he ejaculated, catching sight 
of the dark-looking visitor. “ Who—what—” 

“It is my son, Thomas!” said Mr. Wilburn. 
“‘ Master Horace has returned at last!” 

Thomas regarded Fearnought a moment in bewilder- 
ment, and then caught his hand, shaking it heartily, 








and exclaiming : 


, may I not }. 


“TI always felt 60! I never ceased to look for him. 
I knew he'd come back} I in my ‘life was so 
astonished. I’m not surprised a bit!” 
With these rather incongruous exclamations, the 


‘old servitor gave vent to his joy at his young mas- 


“But, dear me, Master Horace, you_must want . 
good ne acl Jane's in the kitchen yet, and it: won’t 


“You must have something,” said Mr. Wilburn, 
and he dismissed Thomas with orders to prepare a 
supper. ‘“ While he is busy about it, Horace, you and 
Ican have some conversation together !” 
: 
CHAPTER XxxVI, 
FATHER AND SON. 

Falsehood on the face of sim: 
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bronzed face, and powerful shoulders, so is 
hardly to r that point. Your 
ery, ase . 

“Yes, Horace. Your air is firmer, you display more 
self-reliance. You look like one who has fought the 
world, and conquered—like one who has become a 


master among his fellows!” ; 

Fearnought.made an effort to conceal the haughty 
and domineering mien he had derived from his lawless 
associations, and to look meek and harmless. 

“You will realize, father,” he respoaded, smiling, 
“that I could not have remained a boy all these years. 
Iam no longer the mere lad I was when I left home, 
but a man !” 

Mr. Wilburn nodded appreciatively, and his son 
resumed ¢ ~ ' 

“The changes I have undergone, however, are ex- 
ternal only. My heart is unchanged !” 

“That's right, my_boy,!” exclained Mr. Wilburn, 
again shaking hands with “T am glad to see 
that home is still home to you, and that your father is 
still your father!” **’ 

A brief pause succeeded, during which the son care- 
fully schooled himself to the part he was playing, ‘and 
then Mr. Wilburn continued : 

“But tell:me, Horace, where you have been during 
these years of absence, and what you have ‘been 
doing. 

“J have been travelling,” was the reply, ‘roaming 
about the world here and there, and seeking my fortune. 
You have received my letters, of course, from India 
and elsewhere ?” F 

“ Letters?” repeated: Mr; Wilburn. ‘‘ Heaven save 
me! I have not had a line from you, nor a bint re- 
specting your whereabouts, from the day of your 


mee to the present!” 
he son affected to be greatly astonished. 

“Can it be that my letters al/ miscarried?” he ejacu- 
lated... “I confess that I did; not write often—not half 
so frequently as I ought to have done—but surely you 
must have received afew letters from me, two or three 
at least ?” 

Mr. Wilburn shook his head regretfully. 

“Not @ word, not a line,” he said, 
sigh. “ You wrote, then, from India?” 

“From India, and from many of the places I have 
visited, for my thoughts were of you continually. 
ought to have written oftener, but I was almost con- 
tinually on the wing, and could not tell you where a 
reply would reach me, and there were so many trou- 
bles in my way, to say nothing of several fits of sick- 
ness——” é i 

“TI see, I see,” interrupted Mr. Wilburn. ‘It is 
enough that you did not forget me. Not teceiving 
your detters, I have had many terrible anxieties about 
you. In fact, you return to me like one from the 
grave. I'had giveh upall hope of ever seeing you 
again, and concluded that you were dead!” 

“Indeed? So bad as that?” 

“Yes, Horace. We received some hints, you see, 


@ profound 








about the vessel in which you were at last accounts, 





takes to get you something to a 
“I want no supper,” said Fearnought. “TI had a 
meal over at Hoylake!” 
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7 I. concluded that the smugglers had killed 
oul” 

“The smugglers?” repeated Fearnought, with 
averted face, while a burning flush suffused his 
features. 

“Yes, my boy. We knew that some of your com- 
rades had joined the smugglers, and I f that they 
had killed’ you, partly because of a refusal to join 
them, and partly to prevent you from giving any in- 
formation against them !” 

“Oh—ah—exactly,” rejoined Fearnought, with con- 
siderable embarrassment. “You feared that the smug- 
glers had killed me? Well, they did attempt my life, 
for they were very angry at my refusal to join them, 
but I succeeded in escaping. I fled in a small boat, 
and was picked up in the Irish Sea by an outward- 
bound Indiaman, and the rest is known to you!” 

“But when did you return?” 

“T reached Liverpool this forenoon. After some 
necessary business, I ferried across the Mersey, rode 
to Hoylake, and from there I was brought in a small 
sail-boat by an honest fisher. whom I engaged for that 


urpose.” 
ar Hoylake ?” ted Mr. Wilburn. “Then you 
must have heard some particulars of the terrible 
fight that has taken place in that vicinity ?” 

“ Fight ?” exclaimed Fearnought, again turning his 
face away from his father. 

“¥es, Horace, a terrible fight, both ashore and 
afloat, between the smugglers and the coast-guard. 
You really must have heard something at Hoylake 
about it!” y 

The smuggler-chief simulated a fit of coughing. 

* Of course—I heard. of the affair,” he said, recover- 
ing his.self-command.. ‘‘The fisher who came over 
with me was full of it. I was occupied, however, 
with.thoughts of you—of old times, and did not pay 
much attention to him. I believe,” he added, won- 
dering where his father had obtained his information, 
“that the smugglers were defeated ?” 

Mr. Wilburn displayed the extent of his informa- 

and then said: 

“You will not wonder that I look upon the. scat- 
tering of the smugglers asa personal favour. I have 
so long been afflicted by thoughts of your suffering 
injury and death at their hand, that my joy was great 
at their defeat. Right glad shall I be to hear that 
Fearnought has been captured !” 

Perfect,.as his powers of self-controul were, the 
emuggler-chief could: not listen unmoved to this 
hi declaration. 

“*He—he escaped, I believe?” he stammered. 

“ Yes,” responded his father, ‘‘at least, it is sup- 

sed that he escaped. But justice must sooner or 

ter overtake him. A man cannot run such a career 
mde bes without ultimately receiving his full ‘re- 
wi 


Fearnought’s countenance unconsciously darkened, 
and he moved further away from the light. 

“ Who was your informant, father?” he asked, in a 
tone which he endeavoured to render as calm and 
smooth as ever. 

“Thad two or three informants,” said Mr. Wilburn. 
“One of them was Thomas. He had occasion to go 
over to Rhyl in the sloop to-day for a supply of pro- 
visions, and while there he heard all about the affair. 
It appears that the people. there as well, as on all 
the adjacent coasts, had received orders to be on the 
look-out for the smugglers; who were represented to 

be straggling about in boats,” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Fearnought. “In that, case, 
the smuggler-chief is probably caught already. By 
the way, you mentioned other informants. Were 
they neighbours ?” 

“No. One of them was.a young revenue officer, a 
splendid young fellow, Horace, who had the strangest 
adventures with Fearnought, and escaped his clutches 
only by the utmost daring. In fact, Fearnought owes 
his misfortunes entirely to him!” 

_ The smuggler-chief..almost leaped from his seat in 
his sudden excitement, and it required all the exercise 
of his iron. will to say calmly: 

“ What is the name of this brave officer?” 


Although he had suspected that his father would 
name Noel, in answer to his question, yet: the 
gler could not repress.a violent..start on hearing his 
suspicion verified. : 

“ What is the matter, Horace 2?” asked Mr. Wil i 
noticing his sudden movement. 

“ Nothing,” responded his son, somewhat huskily. 
“TI thought I heard some one at the door.” 

“ There’s no one there,” said Mr. Wilburn, with a 
smile. “We have very few visitors, Horaco—very 
few indeed. Occasionally, the old clergyman at. Rhy! 
comes over to tea and spends the night, now that his 
wife is dead, and once in a while a tramp begs a lodg- 
ing cure the stables for a night, but otherwise our soli- 

is not disturbed by the sight of strange faces. 
The truth is, my son, I am too poor to entertain 
company !” 





“Then you must be poorer than when I left 
home?” 

“Tam!” replied his father. “Things have run 
downhill during the last five years. The land is more 
sterile than ever, and my income is slenderer. The 
castle roof leaks, and every time it rains I get a chill 
and rheumatism because the walls are so damp. The 
towers shake, too, in a gale ; and I wouldn’t wonder if 
they were to vlow over some day, and bury the whole 
castle in ruins. I can’t bear to think of how things 
are going to destruction, just for want of a little 
money !” 

“Well,” said Fearnought, “now that I’ve~ got 
back, I'll see to matters. The castle shall be put in 
thorough repair, and your income shall receive a hand- 
some addition.” 

“Then you have gained money in your travels?” 
exclaimed Mr. Wilburn, in tones of delight. “You 
can afford to lay out something on your inheritance ?” 

“*Yes—a moderate sum !” 

“Where did you get your money?” asked his 
father. ‘‘You hadn’t fifty pounds when you went 
away.” 

“T know it, but what I had I laid out to good ad- 
vantage,” declared the smuggler, making up the story 
as he went along. ‘‘I found an excellent opportunity 
for trading in India, and improved it.” - 

“But where is your luggage ?” 

“Over at Hoylake. I must go after it to-morrow. 
By the way, father,” and Fearnought’s tones were 
studiedly careless, ‘you mentioned having seen a 
revenue officer—I think you calied him Wynne. 
When and where did you see him?” 

“This evening, and in this room,” replied Mr. Wil- 
burn. 

Again the smuggler-chief started. 

“Where is he now?” 

“Up stairs, in bed!” 

A wild gleam of joy shot into the sinister black eyes 
of Fearnought, and his lips twitched convulsively, so 
nae oy was obliged to shade his countenance with his 

and, 

Wynne under the same roof with him! 

How his guilty heart throbbed with joy! How his 
blood coursed through his veins! , 

“ What is the matter, my son ?” asked Mr. Wilburn, 
fondly. 

“Nothing, father. I had only a slight dizziness. 
After my long voyage I am hardly used to tlie land 
yet, and the room seems.to roll as tlhe ship did. So 
the revenue officer is here, father? I shall be happy 
to make his acquaintance in the morning, and join 
hands with him against the smugglers. Is he alone? 
I mean has he any other officers with him? ” 

No officers, Horace, but he isnot alone. He 
brought the brightest, prettiest young girl with him 
you-ever saw. Mona Maxley-he called her!” 

Mona here! . Almost in his hands! 

At his father’s last assurance, Fearnonght found it 
more difficult than before to hide his guilty joy. His 
strong fratie'trembled with his suppressed emotions, 
and to prevent a betrayal of himself, he was obliged 
to spring up and walk violently across the floor several 
times. 

“You seem uneasy, Horace,” said Mr. Wilburn, 
anxiously. ‘* What is the matter? ” 

“T was thinking, father,” said the smuggler-chief, 
in an unsteady voice, “how strange it was I could 
have stayed away from you so long! I am so glad 
thatI have returned. Ihave received such a reward 
already for my. filial duty!” 

His words.were terribly significant. 

Mr. Wilburn, haying no clue to their meaning, 
imagined the reward to be the pleasure his son derived 
from seeing him, and said, smilingly : i 

“ Weshall be very happy now you have come, my 
boy: With the pr of those. Indian trades of 
yours we'll fit up the castle, and you'll live at home, 
won't you?” 

“ Yes, after a little. I've a few business commis- 
sions for other parties to deliver in London and else- 
where directly, but after that I'll come home and stay.” 

“ T'd like You to marry, Horace,” said Mr. Wilburn, 
affectionately. “Since your mother’s sweet face was 
withdrawn from our sight, I have never felt how 
lonely and desolate the castle is, until I saw that 
pretty face here to-night. Oue louk at this lady has 
shown me that a life without the gentle ministrations 
and society of a refined woman, is a life not worth 
having! Settle down, my son, bring a bride home to 
make music and laughter in the old castle, and I shall 
be as happy as I have been lately miserable !” 

“Tl think of it!” said Fearnought, with a laugh, 
while his face glowed with his sudden good spirits. 
“Perhaps I may be able to make a good impres- 
sion on your fair visitor, sir. Who knows?” 

“I wish you could do so!” declared his father, “ but 
I am inclined to think that she is betrothed to Captain 
Wynne. In fact, I’m sure of it. But you can find 
plenty of pretty girls, Horace, and you are fine-looking 
enough to captivate a very nice one.” 





Fearnought laughed, and the conversation was cut 
short by the entrance of Thomas bearing a huge tray 
well-laden. He was followed by a little active woman, 
who ran up to the smuggler-chief, and grasped both 
his hands, exclaiming : 

“It is—yes, it is young master come home again. 
I always knew you'd come home all right, sir, and sv 
I’ve told Thomas over and over again. Than! 
heaven, Master Horace, that you’ve come, and that 
we've got somebody to look after the castle, sir.” 

“ How is your health, Jane? "asked Fearnought, 
returning her hearty pressure. “You look as keen as 
ever !” 

“And I am, sir!” she responded, 
healthy, Master Horace, but so dark.” 

“It’s the East India climate, Jane,” explained Mr. 
Wilburn. ‘Myson has been under a burning sun, 
besides having a long voyage home.” 

Fearnought’s further reception of Jane was cordial 
enough tosatisfy even that exacting little woman, who, 
as the only feminine member of the family considered 
herself of consequence, 

Taking his seat at the table, he was waited upon 
by the two servants, who seemed to regard him 
with affection upon his father’s account, as well as 
from the fact that after his father he was the only 
representative of the family. 

he meal over, he said: 

“You may get my bed ready as soon as you like, 
Jane. I suppose I am to have my old room ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the woman. “ Nobody’s slept 
there since you went away, but the room has been 
aired once a week. I put the young lady in the 
chamber next to yours, if you won't mind it, sir: si 

“Not at all,” said Fearnought, his eyes gleaming at 
the useful bit of information thus given him.” Sho 
won't wake me up, I'll be bound, and I'll be particular 
not to disturb her.” 

Jane looked relieved, and assisted her husband to 
remove the remains of the repast. 

When the door had closed behind them, the smug- 
gler-chief resumed his seat near the fire, side by sido 
with his father, saying: 

“And now, father, if you are not too tired, we'll 
have a pleasant little talk before I go up to bed.” 

“ Tired,” repeated Mr. Wilburn, with a smile. “I 
feel as nervous and excited as a boy to-night, but I 
dare say I shall sleep well enough when I once get 
to bed. I generally sleep well—which has been tho 
only comfort I’ve had for many months.” 

“T can’t help thinking how fortunate it was that 
Captain—what did you call him?—oh, Wynne— 
escaped as he did from these smugglers. But what 
should bring bim off here? I understood that ti. 
fight occurred off the Cheshire coast, or thereabouts?” 

“So it did,” said Mr. Wilburn, “ but Captain Wynne 
escaped in a boat, after warning the coastguard of the 
smugglers’ presence——” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Fearnought. 
coastguard?” 

“ Yes. Let me relate his adventures to you !” 

He did so, repeating the story as he had learned it 
from Wynne, concluding: 

“ Well, after he had warned the coastguard, and tho 
fight had been got through with, he saw his own 
vessels off the coast, and got into a boat with Miss 
Maxley to go off'to them. ‘The smuggler-captain 
heard him calling to his ship, and fired at him, break- 
ing an oar, but he managed to getaway. Then his 
other oar broke, and he drifted out to sea with the tide, 
and then in again, and then out and in; being finally 
landed at the foot of the castle here. He saw my light, 
came up, and the rest you know !” 

“T see,” said Fearnought, thoughtfully. “ But what 
was the girl on board the smuggler’s vessel for ?” 

“Why, it seems that Fearnought was in love with 
her, and carried her off from the Isle of Man—th. 
scoundrel !” 

Fearnought winced at the epithet thus bestowe:i 
upon him—but he was carefully upon his guard not tu 
betray himself by word or look. 

“Did this young revenue officer fear pursuit from 
Fearnought?” he asked. “Did he think he might 
have been followed here ?” 

“Oh, no—of course not!” said Mr. Wilburn. “ Why 
should he fear such a thing? He was drifting about 
in such a way that they couldn’t follow him. Besides, 
the smugglers have enough to doto look out for their 
own safety.” 

“Perhaps so,” remarked Fearnought, as though ho 
did not feel certain, however. ‘Still, that smuggler- 
chief is‘a very shrewd fellow. He may have known 
of the accident to this Wynne’s oars, and be nov 
looking up and down the coast for him.” 

“That is unlikely,” said his father, uneasily. “Ho 
would be apt to stand in some fear of his pursuers 
But why, Horace, should you trouble yourself abv. « 
the matter ?” 

“Because of the interest I-take in my father’s 
guests,” responded Fearnought, with a strange smile, 
“and because I fear for my own safety !” 


“You look 


“He warned tho 
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“ Your own safety.” 

“Yes. When the little vessel in which I took pas- 
gage for my pleasure-trip, five years ago, joined the 
smuegiers, I refused, as I said, to become one of them. 
I told you that they set upon me to force me, I be- 
lieve; butI did not add that I killed two of their men, 
and dangerously wounded their leader—Fearnought 
himself! He wowed to have my life, but I fled, as I 
stated. Now, he knew my name and residence, for I 
had no design in concealing it; and if he were to 
come here, I should stand in danger of losing my 
life!” 

Mr. Wilburn looked anxious. 

“Yes,” resumed the smuggler-chief, who was evi-~ 
dently inspiring his father’s mind with fears, in pur- 
suance of an object, “if Fearnought should , be 
scouring the coast, should find the boat in which 
our visitors came, {should come up to the castle in 
search of the young lady, aud should happen to see 
me, he would either kill me on the spot, or carry me 
off to his vessel—more likely the latter. It is said he 
likes to enjoy the sufferings of his prisoners!” 

The cruel gleam in his eyes at that moment showed 
how keenly he would enjoy the sufferings of Captain 

WV ynne. 

‘All this is possible,” said Mr. Wilburn, “but I 
think it highly improbable. Besides, he don’t know 
that you are at home, Horace !” 

“Ab, yes, I fear he does,” said the smuggler, heaving 
a deep sigh. “I met a man at Hoylake to-day, 
whom I recognized as one of the men on that little 
vessel who joined the smuggler five years ago, and I 
saw that he knew me. Before I could speak to him, 
he had dienppesred ” 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Wilburn, ‘gravely., ‘I hardly 
know what to think, Horace. Perhaps he may come 
lere. Still, he‘has his own safety to look out for. I 
wish there were stronger fastenings on the little side- 
door ; it would be so easy to effect an entrance there,” 
he added, uneasily. ‘1 do hope no one will try it 
until you have attended to it.” 

“I'll see to it to-morrow,” said Fearnought, trea- 
suring the hint as to the insecurity of that particular 
door. “I wake easily, and if I hear a noise, I shall be 
on my guard !” 

“ You must not be rash, though !" 

“Tl try not to be, but I'll spend every drop of blood 
in defence of your guest, before she shall carried 
off. By the way, father, as I have made myself-ner- 
vous by talking about my enemy, I think I'll look 
about a little, to make sure of being safe!” 

Mr. Wilburn had become decidedly nervous on the 
subject himself, and would have accompanied his son 
on a reconnoitering expedition around the castle, but a 
twinge of the rheumatism reminded him that his best 
place was by the fire. 

“ Don’t be gone long, Horace,” he said. ‘I shall be 
anxious about you!” 

“Tl soon be back,” returned the smuggler-chief, 
putting on his hat. “I'll let myself out, father. Don’t 
leave the fire till my return !” 

Mr. Wilburn promised, and Fearnought left the 
dwelling. 

Instead of going around the castle, he hastened 
down the rocky stairway to the little wharf. 

As he expected, or rather remembered seeing it there, 
he found a small row-boat, in which he seated himself, 
muttering: 

“I'll go out and look at the sloop. It will be well 
to understand her capacity and fittings before embark- 
ing my lady-love in her.” 

He rowed out to the sloop, keeping as much as pos- 
sible in the shadow of the bluffs, and was soon upon 
her deck. 

A survey of tle mast and sails gave him a deeided 
admiration for the little vessel, and he then looked into 
the cabin, which was dimly’ lighted by the moon- 
light that streamed in through its little windows. 

It was fitted up with a soft bright carpet, with oaken 
panels at the sides and top, witha few cushions, a 
mirror, and a swinging shelf, with bottles on it. In- 
stead of a berth, a wide chintz covered lounge ran 
along one side of the cabin, and was furnished with a 
couple of pillows, while a pile of blankets were con- 
cealed under its valance. 

“The old gentleman must like comfort, if he is 
poor,” soliloquised Fearnought, after an examination 
of these things. “I dare say he’s as happy and feels 
as grand in his five-ton sloop, as I did on my schooner’s 
deck. What voyages he must take in this craft! I 
dare say, though, Thomas uses it as much for fetch- 
ing supplies from Rhyl, as my father for pleasure 

voyages !” 

A further examination showed Fearaought a closet 
at one side of the cabin, and he looked into it, dis- 
covering a small box of medicines, lines and hooks for 
fishing,a few dishes, some candles, materials for striking 
a light, a few bottles of wine and water, and a box of 
sea-biscuits, besides a few choice books. 

“TI must add some provisions to this small store,’ 
he mused. “But I dare say I can do it without ex- 


eiting suspicion or attention, Everything is ready 
here for a start, and all I should have to do would be 
to pull up the anchor. So far, good,” 

After a little further delay, he re-entered the row- 
boat and struck out for the shore, gliding in the 
shadow of the rocks. 

He was soon at the wharf, where he secured the 
boat, and he then hurried up to the castle, pausing near 
the door to calm his hurried breathing and collect his 
thoughts, 

At length he entered the dwelling, and found his 
father by the fire, aknost dozing. 

“ Weil, Horace, you saw nothing of the smugglers? ” 
asked Mr. Wilburn, rousing himself. “I thought you 
wouldn’t——” 

“ I saw a boat-load of men land at the point above,” 
interrypted Fearnought. “At this time of night their 
presence looks suspicious.” 

“Yes, but they might have been revenue men in 
search of the smugglers,” suggested Mr. Wilburn. 

“ Possibly; I won't alarm you further, father; but I 
shall be sure to awaken if they come around. the 
castle.” 

His words gave Mr. Wilburn a sense of insecurity, 
but he repressed it, and said: ’ 

‘Let us hope for the best, my son. I cannot: feel 
that any harm will happen to you the first night of 
our restoration to each other! But you look tired, | 
Horace. Jane just came in to say that your chamber 
is ready for you—so you had better go to bed and get 
rested. To-morrow we'll have a good long talk before 
you go for your luggage, and you shall tell me all-your 
adventures during your long absence !” e 

Fearnought assented, after a short silence, during 
which the father’s heart was too full of happiness for 
further utterance, and the son's was full of plots and 
scheming. ; 

“ You'll excuse my going up with you, Horace, on 
account of my rheumatism,” said Mr. Wilburn. “I’ve 
just had another twinge of it. You know the way 
to your old'chamber. Don’t forget that Miss Maxley 
has the one next to it, or you may wake her up. 
Good night, my boy, and pleasant dreams !” 

He clasped his son’s hand in a strong firm grasp, 
and Fearnought then bade him good night, took a 
candle, and ascended to his chamber. 

(To be continued.) 


, 





Tue Canterbury Acclimatisation Society of Canada 
has offered the following, extraordinary premiums to 
emigrants to bring out game:—Blackcock and grouse, 
per pair, £10 10s.; English partridges, £5 ; common 
singing thrushes, £2; blackbirds, £2; skylarks, £2; 
rooks, £2; robins, £1 10s.; wrens, £1 10s.; grey 
linnets, 15s.; green linnets, 15s.; sparrows, 15s.; 
hares per couple, £10. Any landlord wishing to 
start an emigrant to Canada, with a little fortune at 
the end of it, can find the way easy enough, even with- 
out putting his hand in his pocket, which is fre- 
quently considered an unpleasant sensation. 

Tre fortune the late Queen of Holland has left is 
£160,000, to be divided equally between the Princess 
Sophia, Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands, and the King of Holland. 
Her beautiful chateau of Soesbdyk has been left to 
Prince Henry, and that of Lo ld, in Buitenrust, 
to the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Her grand 
pearl necklace goes back to Russia. Prince Menri 
and the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar inherit her 
objects of art and jewellery with the exception of 
some magnificent unset stones, which are to bea 
gift to the future fe of the Hereditary Prince 
of Holland. The will is said to be contrary to the 
spirit of law in its division of! property, but the 
King intends to respect the ‘wishes of his Royal 
parent. 

Curyese “Doctors” anp Warre Servants.— 
The Homeopathic, Hydropathic, Spiritual, Mesmeric, 
and other impostors practising on the cfedulity of the 
vulgar, rich and poor, are being “ cut out” by the 
Chinaman ; nay, a large number of our self-constituted 
“ professors " and Cheap John titioners are begin- 
ning to feel, through a di: ed income, the effect 
of the prevailing fashion of employing Chinese 
doctors! Well, there is no reason why semi- 
civilized Chinamen should not be driven about town 
by a white man, dr why a semi-educated white man 
should be driven about tewn by a Chinaman. Neither 
is there any reason why seekers of the marvellous 
should not open wide their mouths, and swallow down, 
believe, and propagate all kinds of foolish stories. 
Such ninnies exist in all societies, and make their ex- 
istence manifest, as the dupes of table-tippers and glo- 
bule vendors. “ The Church ” has imported a Chinese 
priest to meet the public appetence, and smart Chinamen 
have imported Chinese “ladies” for the same object. 
When are wonders to cease? The street car admits 
the niggers, but puts the Chinaman on the platform 


nigger now smells swect,.the Chinaman sour! We 
advise some of the “ professors ” to,dress up as ‘China- 
men, and see if that will not pay better than the pro- 
fessorships. An impostor is an 5 295: and the im- 
nenlice that oe sonmenne er We erinond 
uckle amazingly w perusing that péstilent little 
advertising medium of the medical The San 
Francisco Medical Press (for January).,.The editors 
are “downron” the Chinaman quack, but publish the 
impertinent advertising slang of two white fellows of 
their.own ilk., One modest youth kindly promises to 
medical . iopn—“ you and your rea- 

ders posted, as to;eyerything of interest ;” and the 
other, ,with. a. novelty of. diction. most remark- 
able, ‘tells of a.case,.on which ‘he performed a@ mira- 
cle, that ‘had previously “consulted several. medical 
gentlemen, but obtained no material relief!” Thun- 
der !. No wonder white men employ Chinese doctors. 
—American paper. 








_ THE COMING SUMMER. 


Mz. Du Bounay, the well-known weather prophet, 
has issuéd a pamphlet on the coming summer; in 
which he ventures some very interésting speculations 
on the influences of the atmosphere.’ ‘The following 
is Mr. Du’ Boulay’s rather dismal forecast for the 
coming simmer’: ” 

“It is not likely that marly accustomed observers 
would consider the vernal equinoctial weather just 
passed through to be what is quite usual for the 
time. There may be some grounds for viewing it, in 
its main characteristics, as simply an exaggeration of 
the weather which prevailed about the same period of 
last year, thus implying for this year thé same pro- 
bable result as for the last, viz., general dryness and 
finenéss in the weather and early maturity of 
and some observers have already written to the author 
expressing these opinions. This is not, however, the 
light in which it is going to be viewed in this forecast. 

It was evidently a result of a great aérial move- 
ment in the higher régions of the atmosphere, passing 
over neatly all Europe, and affecting in diverse man- 
ners the lower atmosphere of the different countries of 
this portion of the world. 

“The author must confess that he has had great 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion as to the light it 
throws on the probable future, because he has never 
seen its real parallel before; but, though it may be 
safe to trim between tivo extreme conclusions, it will 
be right to speak, without fear, what is finally thought 
about it. It is considered te be significant of a sum- 
mer remarkable for its extreme coldness, thereby 
throwing back the crops for their full time of maturing 
and housing into the usual period of the autamnal 
rains. The whole period of their growtli will be 
probably rendered unkindly for them by the presetice 
of unwonted cold, accompanied in the early portion of 
their growth by great dryness, and at a later period 
by much wet. Night frosts, also, and boisterous 
winds are contingencies, which certainly threaten 
danger, whether they come to pass or not. 

“The whole season is likely to be rendered unkindly 
and ee, cold, whether it is present atall times, 
er whether it eomes as night frost, violently contrast- 
ing with the heat and sunshine of the day. A sort of 
season seems to promise that it would not be kindly for 
auything, and therefore there can be but little use in 
proposing to discriminate the chances of different 
— What the growth of roots during autumn may 
be it is not. attempted here to say; but in’so cold a 
season, and the forepart of it dry also; the sooner’ the 
age in ie up, | the better. 

veland and Scotland must probably icipate, 
though, perhaps, hardly as much as ah orig rus 
extraordinary vicissitudes of the season’ expected; 
and it is thought probable that many Baropean coun- 
tries will have unusual summers, though it cannot be 
surmised of what sort they will be. The vernal equi- 
nox has certainly not been an ordinary one, ‘and it is 
impossible to suppose ae the ensuing summer shall 
beso. The great doubt was, whether the latter’ part 
of summer. should be dry or wet: the balance is 
thought to turn in fayour of wet.” 





We have ail heard the story of the Quaker who re- 
fused to take off his hat in the presence of Charles 
IL., but we hardly expected to find in the present day 
any one so foolish as to make liimself a martyr tothe 

rinciple involved in that objection, At the last 
Hereford Assizes, one of the jurymen,. on entering 
the box, omitted to take off his hat, and insisted’ on 
retaining it after Baron Pigott had requested its re- 
moval. The gentleman said tliat uucoyering tlw 
head was an honottr which he eonsidered due to God 
euly, and stated that members of the Society of Friends 
were allowed to wear their hats in most of the courts 
of justice in England. A fine of ‘forty shillings was 
inflicted on this ill-advised individual, amd he was 








with the washerwoman’s basket and the driyer.. The 


ordered to leave the jury-box. 
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(THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION PALACE AND WINTER GARDEN, DUBLIN. ] 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue eyes of the world have for so long a time been 
turned on poor old-Ireland, with an expression of 
sympathising pity sometimes, but oftener with a look 
of reproof, that it is highly gratifying at last to find 
that observers can glance toward the green island of 
“fair women and brave men,” and stint nothing in 
their admiration. The International Exhibition now 
open in Dublin challenges—and, indeed, deserves— 
a good share of this; and is really a work of which 
Ireland may well be proud. 

The enterprise, of which the inaugural ceremony 
took place on the 9th of May will, we have little 
doubt, stimulate the revival of Irish industrial art, 
and become an important or ieap, point in the ma- 
terial progress of the country. It removes, more- 
over, something very like a reproach from the national 
character ; for, although it has been always conceded 
that Irishmen possess ability and energy, it has been 
objected that they only exert themselves fully when 
out of their own coutitry; but their International 
Exhibition and Winter Garden now proves that, if 
there be here and there in the green isle “an Irish 
gentleman” who loves “coshering, and will not 
work,” there are numbers of his countrymen who are 
otherwise dis: , and who can and do work with 
. .? and on their own soil, too. And we are glad 
of it. 

The Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden 
is not intended to be a mere temporary show-place 
for the world’s ind and art. The permanent 
buildings may be clasgified under two heads, viz., the 
main building and the winter garden; the former of 
which is a stone structure, the latter of iron and glass 
construction. The main building contains a grand 
central entrance-hall, with two rows of Caen stone 
columns, and a principal staircase leading to the gal- 
lery above. The lower hall'is intended for sculpture, 
and the upper as a picture-gallery, having a carved 
ceiling, divided into compartments by cast-iron arched 
ribs.. Round the gallery railing pedestals are placed, 
to receive groups of statuary. Plateau and terrace, 
trim grass’ and the mimic wilderness 6f rocky preci- 
pices and sylvan bowers, water basins and fountains 
with elaborate ornamentation, and rugged cascades, 
have all risen up ‘as from the stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand.” ‘ And in the midst, the Palace itself, dedicated 
in its first use to the Exhibition 6f Arts and Manufac- 
tures, now ‘stands complete in its entire outline; the 
stone-work all finished, and the spaces between iron 





ribs filled in with the glass work that gives the hea- 
vier portions of the structure a singularly fine 
relief. 

A few words of description will afford our readers 
a tolerable idea of the building. The combination of 
solid masonry in those styles of architecture with 
which we have been so long acquainted, is supple- 
mented with the more aérial forms to which the modern 
application of iron and glass has given birth; thus, 
as it were, symbolising the transition from the old to 
the new, from’ the Greek and the Byzantine and the 
Gothic to those orders of’ architecture which are yet 
only in their infancy, and which bid fair to rival in 
grace, and variety of form, and fertility of resources, 
all that has preceded them in old-world times. Thig 


combination is a novelty, and let us say a success; it’ 


reflects great credit on the architect, Mr. Alfred G. 
Jones. The principal front is to the east—a symmetri- 
cal elevation of two storeys, 252 feet in length. In 
the centre is a handsome portico 45 feet long, consist- 
ing of two tiers of coupled columns, the lower being 
fluted Roman Doric, with an entablature, upon which 
stand the upper columns—Corinthian—supporting a 
pediment, intended to receive sculptured figures; the 
windows in front are segments and semicircular, and in 
important positions are introduced some of Byzantine 
character ; a colonnade runs along the whole front, 
and each end terminates in a pavilion. This eleva- 
tion is returned along the southern side for 168 feet, 
projecting beyond which, for 94 feet, is seen a portion 
of the m and glass fabric forming the western 
front, 475 feet long, intended for the winter garden, 
rising three tiers in height, and surmounted by a lofty 
roof of glass, resembling the mansarde roofs so preva- 
lent‘in the great palatial buildings in Paris. The ex- 
treme northern end of this structure projects 119 feet 
beyond the pile of masonry, and is returned along it 
to the eastern front, and thus the more massive build- 
ing is admirably relieved by the lighter. ° 

The winter garden is nearly 500 ft. in length, and 
contains a circular transept in the centre, leading into 
the pleasure grounds by means of a colonnade and 
steps on to the terrace. Opposite each colonnade, 
breaking the line of steps, is a granite block to receive 
vases. A portion of the winter garden continues 
round theside of the main building towards the front 
of the same, intended to be used as a permanent exhibi- 
tion, the roof of which, to reduce the amount of light, 
is covered with zinc, laid in rolls, by the Veille Moh- 
tagne Company. 

It'is intended to have a large fountain and canal in 
the centre of the winter garden at the circular tran- 
sept, which has been floored over at present, the space 





being required by exhibitors; but there are fountains 
in the pleasure-grounds, and a handsome and exten- 
sive cascadé, seen from the entrance hall in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Beside the Exhibition building is a large permanent 
annex, for machinery in motion, fitted wp with two 
engines, one for pumping water throughout the build- 
ing and to a large tank on the top of it, supplying 
fountains in the gardens. This engine also supplies 
hot and cold air as required throughout the various 
buildings, through large flues, 4ft. Gin. high, by 3ft. , 
wide, which are constructed underground, and run 
along the various corridors, branthing into the concert- , 
halls and all the important rooms, and through shafts, 
into the galleries and rooms above. By this meang 
the various halls can be charged with heated air , 
moistened to summer temperature, and dischargin 
into large shafts constructed from the ceilings of t' pe 
concert-halls, dining-rooms, &c., through the re ofg 
externally, worked by means of a fan. 

There is also an annex for carriages, and or ¢ for 
machinery not in motion; anda fourth for firs ¢ and 
second class refreshment-rooms and retiring-) -ooms, 
lavatories, &c. 

The principal entrance to the buildings i g from 
Earlsfort Terrace, through six pairs of gate er ,trances, 
for entrance, exit, and foot-passengers. The grounds 
and drive in front are enclosed with a ” nandsome 
chain-railing and rock-face wall; there “is also an 
entrance through the pleasure-grounds F y Harcourt 
Terrace. 

The building is on plan multiples o f squares of 
16 ft. 10 in., by which arrangement @ certain regu- 
lavity in the lengths of the castingr’; is obtained, 
which is a great desideratum in all ‘iron buildings. 
The Great Exhibition building of 1 551 was set out 
on squares of 24 feet. The dimensior js of 16 ft. 10 in. 
for the Dublin Exhibition was ¢ overned by the 
required dimensions of the masor,ry portion of the 
building. 

Tue Emperor of the French wishes to reduce the 
budget of the Navy and the Array, and has intimated 
that desire officially. 

DECREASE OF THE INDIANS.-—Tho Indians dwelling 
within the United States are fast disappearing from 
among men. In 1840 there were 400,000; in 1850, 
850,000, and the census of 1860 shows only 285,400. 
This is a decrease.of fifty thousand every ten years. 
The proportion of decrease is steadily augmented as 
the path of empire takes its way westward. Not many 
years will elapse, at this rate, before the Indian savage 
will exist only in the history of Schoolcraft, 
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Amoncst the corporation muniments of the city of 
Waterford is preserved an ancient illuminated roll, of 
great interest and beauty, comprising all the early 
charters and grants to the city of Waterford, from the 
time of Harold II. to Richard II., including Edward 
IIT., when young, and again at an advanced age. 
full-length portrait of each king, whose charter is 
given, adorns the margin. We now understand that 
the Rev. James Graves, Hon. Secretary of the Kil- 
kenny Archmological Society, intends to publish this 
interesting literary relic, 

———— 


VICTORY AND DEFEAT. 


CHAPTER L 
Passion is destiny—the heart is its own fate. 


“Vicrory and defeat, loss and gain, sunshine and 
shadow—so goes the world!” I said, with bitter em- 
phasis, as I stood in Mrs. Russell's crowded drawing- 
room, wearily watching the fashionable throng, and 
trying to realize that my brief love-dream was over. 
I had staked all my chances of happiness in this life 
on a single throw, and lost—for Lou. Hamilton had 
refused me. 

For a year I had worshi her afar off, and during 
the autumn and winter been her bond slave, and 
basked in the ine of her smile. Thus en- 
couraged, I had in a ‘pause of the dance, dared whis- 
per the story of my love; and I can see her now as if 
it had been y y—that royal girl, with the heavy 
loops of her rich hair drooping low over her crimson 
cheek, her unique ball-dress, and her white-gloved 
fingers trifling with, the flowers thrust into her 
jewelled bouquet-holder—as in a few stereotyped 
words, she “declined the h I had intended for 
her.” 

Then she had swept from me, gay, careless, queenly 
Lou. Hamilton—and I was left half stunned by the 
blow. 

My heart bad been wrecked, but still the delicious 
waltz-music sounded on, and the revellers whirled 
through schottische and polka in the adjacent ball- 
room, as if there were no such dismal realities as care 
and sorrow. 

As I write to-day, my quiet library seems to fade 
from me, and there rises in its stead a vision of Mrs. 
Russell's long and lofty saloons, with their hangings 
of amber and gold, their Turkey carpets, their pier- 
tables, consoles and egatares, their mirrors, paintings 
and marbles, the classic urns and vases, exhumed from 
the dust of buried cities, and all bathed in the white 
splendour of the gas-light, pouring from the massive 
chandelier. 

I heard the rustle of costly robes, the murmur 
of voices, and the music of laughter from groups 
gathered for a bit of chit-chat. How brilliant and 
enchanting everything looked !—and yet I would give 
worlds if I could find some pretext for leaving. Like 
one moving in a dream, I walked into the conserva- 
tory, where the dim light and sweet quiet afforded a 
pleasant contrast to the glare and din of ball-roomand 
saloons. 

I had not been there long, when I hearda « stop 
like the fall of a flower,” and Bertha Grey—Mrs. 
Russell’s adopted daughter—glided in. She could not 
have seen more than sixteen summers, aid would 
have been entirely eclipsed, when compared with Lou. 
Hamilton ; but the poise of her head, the cast of the 
spirituelle face, and the pure transparency of her com- 
plexion, would have reminded you of a water-lily. 
Her dress of India muslin fell around her like the 
soft fleeces of the clouds which drift into the tranquil 
depths of the June sky; moss-roses with their buds 
and leaves were her only ornaments, and the satin 
slipper peeping from her robe was dainty enough to 
have been Cinderella’s. 

“ Ah!” she exclained, on perceiving me; “I thought 
Mr. Carlyle would be the last gentleman I should find 
here; are you ill, or merely tired of the dancing, that 
you steal away so?” 

“ Bertha,” I replied—for I had been on familiar foot- 
ing with Mrs. Russell’s family during my accquaint- 
anee with her beautiful niece, Lou. Hamilton—“ I am 
tired of the world, and everything in it.” 

“What has happened? have you and Low. quar- 
relled? ” asked Bertha, in her low, sweet tones. 

“She has rejected me, Bertha,” said I, while every 
pulse thrilled at the recollection of what had just 
passed. 

“Rejected you, Mr. Carlyle!” exclaimed the girl, 
“and yet she bas sung your favourite songs, worn 
your flowers, and read the authora you recommended. 
I do not understand it.” 

“Neither do I understand it,” I muttered; “the 
only way I can account for it, is by forcing myself to 
the belief that all women are heartless, and she the 
falsest of her sex.” 

“There you do them injustice,” said gently ; 





feel bitter and sarcastic to-night. It must be a hard 
task for you to give her up, when you have had such 
encouragement; but be assured you have my sym- 
pathy, Mr. Carlyle, and I am certain Mrs. Russell will 
not approve her conduct.” 

With these words she left me; and while I sat lost 
in thought, and screened from observation by a large 
orange-tree near, Lou. swept into the conservatory, 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman, supposed to be 
the most eligible match in London. He was a tall, 
dark, saturnine man, with restless, black eyes, and 
coarse, wiry hair, which no barber could bring into 
subjection; his voice was harsh, and his whole man- 
ner curt and ungenial in the extreme; but now his 
lips wore a forced smile, and it was evident he exerted 
himself to the utmost to modulate his tones to a more 
musical cadence. 

“Miss Hamilton,” he began, “I have you 
to come here, that I might tell you how entirely my 
heart was in your keeping. In person, in mind, in 
manner, you realize my highest ideal ; and if I could 
hope that you return my love, I should be the happiest 
man in the universe.” 

Breathlessly I listened for her reply, and my heart 
seemed to stand still when with graceful ease she ac- 
cepted him. Then he placed the engagement ring, 
blazing with one of the choicest diamonds which 
ould ‘be found for money on her white hand, and 
begging for an early marriage, went to apprize Mrs. 
Russell of his happiness, and ask her sanction to his 
suit. ; 

Lou. Hamilton was sitting like a queen in the fanci- 


u.,” I exclaimed, “I have heard all!” ~ @ 
started, and her dark eyes flashed as she re- 


plied: 

“Tt is no trait of a gentleman to be eaves-dropping, 
Mr. Carlyle, and I wonder you are so bold as to ac-. 
knowledge it.” ~ ; 7 

“It was the merest accident that I became a 
listener, but I do not regret it. I have thus seen your 
character in its true light. You have won my love | 
to trample it under your feet; but I am‘no false 
prophet when I predict that the day will dawn when 
conscience will upbraid you. Take these as keep- 

Lou. Hamilton, and weave them into your 
bridal wreath, faded as they will be, on your wedding 
morn.” 

And I laid a spray of orange blossoms in the soft 
hand, on which glittered the betrothal ring, worn as 
a seal to her vows to Hugh St. Clare. 

“Upon my word,” said the young beauty, with a 
scernful curl of her red lip—‘ such insolence is in- 
sufferable ! ” and again she left me. 

Mr. St. Clare soon joined her, and they danced and 
promenaded, and held lover-like téte-a-tétes, till lookers- 
on began to suspect the truth, and gentlemen who 
envied the rich bachelor his prize, began to call him a 
lucky man. As for me, I sat down to play a rubber 
of whist, At length a hand touched my shoulder, and 
glancing round I perceived Mrs. Russell, 

“ Why, what does this mean ?” she asked, anxiously, 
stooping till the marabout feathers of her head-dress 
swept my brow; “I thought you as much engaged 
to my niece as if she had really been your promised 
wife; but to-night you sedulously avoid each other, 
and Mr. St. Clare not more than an hour ago begged 
my sanction to his addresses. Perplexed by the turn 
affairs had taken, I questioned Bertha, and she told me 
it was not your fault, but Lou.’s.” 

There was a brief silence, aud then my hostess con- 
tinued : 

“T have no objection to Mr. St. Clare, saye his dis- 
agreeable manner, but I hope you will not think I 
have had any influence in estranging you and my 
niece; I cannot tell you how it has pained me to 
have the son of my old friend treated so ungener- 
ously.” 

Mrs. Russell was in some respects a woman of the 
world; nobody dressed with more taste, or gave more 
delightful parties; and yet she had a strong sense of 
honour, which rendered her desirous to secure the 
happiness of those committed to her care. 

er own marriage had not been a happy one, and I 
had repeatedly heard her declare she would never 
allow her niece or Bertha to be actuated by mercenary 
motives. These thoughts flashed through my brain as 
she stood awaiting my answer, and I replied: 

“ You may set your heart at rest with regard to that, 
Mrs. Russell; I do not doubt your friendship, or your 

interest in Lou.’s welfare. It was of her own free will 
she rejected me for Hugh St. Clare’s wealth. But she 
may find, to her cost—all is not gold that glitters.” 

“ So I fear,” exclaimed the lady; “and believe me, I 
would far rather have trusted her with Francis Carlyle, 
than this odious St. Clare. Speak the word, Frank, 
and I will interfere and bring the girl to her senses 
before it is too late.” 

No, no, madam,” I rejoined; “not for the universe 


and tg at her side. 
“ ny) 
She 





“but nevertheless, I do not wondae™ that you should 





its evanescent sunshine, can never come back, and my 
temperament is such that I could never forget her 
conduct to-night. She has chosen her path, and must 
walk in it.” 

Mrs. Russell did not try to shake my decision by ar- 
guments, but there was a suspicious moisture in her 
eyes, and when a few moments afterwards I took my 
leave, she clasped my hand and murmured : 

“Do not discard me because Lou. has proved false.” 
“Never fear, madam; friends are too rare to be 
thrown away.” 

She smiled, and said, earnestly : 

“ Remember, Frank, my doors are always open to 
you.” 

“ Thank you, madam ; but you must not take offence 
if I keep aloof till after the wedding; there is some- 
thing about Hugh St. Clare that I detest, and should 
we meet often it flight end disastrously.” 

“God forbid!” cried my hostess, and I turned away 
—not, however, till I had seen my rival quit tho 
house, with a knot of flowers Lou. worn in her 
hair, drawn through the button-hole’ of his dress- 
coat. oR. Taek 
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I was at that time twenty-two, and lescer dant 
of one of the best families in the country, I had a fair 
income, and could have surroun’ man with 


ful chair where he had sented her,, when I advanced 4 follo 
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ler to 
entertain me, and thus listening to her soft, low tones, 
and watching the dark splendour of her eyes, my in- 
fatuation began. 

As I lay, wakefal and restless, on the night when 
she spurned my love, and gazed back on the eventful 
year during which Lou.’s passion-flower had blos- 
somed and faded in my heart, I recalledevery look and 
act that had given me encouragement, and the sad, 
wailing March winds seemed to chant a requiem for 
the lost hopes I was trying to bury. < 





OHAPTER Il, 
But now.a better life began; 
By slow deerose, then wholly cease, 
Ending in perfect love and peace. 

Tne rolled on, and fashionable circles were discus- 
sing Lou. Hamilton’s good fortune in securing such a 
Croesus as St. Clare.. Mr. Leicester, with whom I had 
been pursuing my law-studies, had been prostrated 
with a dangerous disease; and as his only son had 

one, abroad for his own health, I devoted myself to 
im with an assiduity which asto: the young men 
of my acquaintance. 

Occasionally as I went forth into the streets, I heard 
ossip with regard to the splendour with which St. 
lare was fitting up his town residence, and the new 

villa he had purchased; and twice saw them exam- 
ining plate at a jewellers. As I sat by the bed 
throu; bh the long watches of the night, I tried to pic- 
ture Lou. as Mr. St. Clare’s bride and the mistress of 
his princely home, and not wrestle with. the fate that 
rose, stern and pec between us. 

It was on.a pleasant March,evening, when the soft 
breeze whispered prophecies of the coming summer, 
that I saw a familiar form hyrrying toward me. It 
was Bertha. Grey, Mrs. Russell’s adopted daughter. 

“ Whither away so fast?” I exclaimed, with a. gaiety 
which was quite foreign to my feelings, for her pre- 


sence brought back what I to banish, to forget, 
to subdue. 

She hesitated an instant ere she said: 

“Lou. thinks she dropped her when she was 
at Mr. St. Clare’s house“this oon—a diamond 


bracelet,.and too valuable to lose, and I told her I 
would go down and search for it,” 

“It is not fitting for you to walk unattended, and I 
wonder Mrs. Russell should allow it.” 

‘She was absent; but indeed I am not afraid.” 

“ Let me go with you, Bertha,” I exclaimed, offering 
her my arm, . 

“You are very kind, Mr. Carlyle,” she said, softly, 
and we walked on. 

As we paused before the stately mansion I thought 





would I have you do as you propose. The past, with 





how soon Lou.’s royal beauty would grace its halls 
and I then and there passed through a fierce struggle; 
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éut I preserved some degree of self-possession, and 





eaid: 
“ Bertha, where is St. Clare ?” 
“T left him at Mrs. Russell’s.” 
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> “If so, there can be no harm in my os you 
into the house. I should like to see Lou.’s future 

7 home.” 

De “Of course, I shall not oppose por replied the 
girl, and we ascended the steps and rang for admit- 
tance. 

to Our summons was immediately answered, for in St. 
Clare’s establishment sresiing moved like clock- 

ce work. Bertha briefly stated her errand, and the 

a, porter bade her search wherever she pleased for the lost 

id Lracelet. ’ 

Elaborate frescoes, rare carving, the gleam of marble, 
ay the lustre of rosewood, ebony and black walnut, the 
ho fall of gorgeous drapery, the soft woof into which our 
ler fvet sank deep, the murmur of mimic fountains, the 
ss- clow of stained glass, and the fragrance of burning 

pastilles would have recalled to a tourist scenes beyond 
ant the seas. 

fair Hugh St. Clare’s home was a perfect palace. The 

ith dining-room, with its solid oak and green damask, its 

but treasures of plate and china, and its marble Ganymede, 

m- Ceres and Flora; the drawing-rooms, hung with purple 
and gold; the voudoir, which looked like a royal tent, 

was with its crimson drapery fluted overhead, like a splen- 

, it did saloon in the Alhambra; and the grand guest- 

ald chambers, with their clouds of lace and brocatelle, 

lege their delicate satin-wood, and the costly appurtances of 
the toilet, were all elegant enough to hold a place in 

, me Windsor Castle. 

and It was in no enviable mood that I stalked through 
the apartments, while Bertha searched for the miss- 

had ing bracelet. At length she glanced up at me, and 

int- exclaimed : 

hen, “ Here itis! Lou. must have dropped it when she 

mnal was arranging those alabaster vases, and how de- 

fire lighted she will be to find it !” 

“ Was it a gift from St. Clare?” I asked. 
er to “Yes,” was the low and constrained reply. 
ones, “Let me look at it,” said L 
, in- The young girl handed it to me, and, asI gazed at 

it, a thousand tumultuous emotious well-nigh un- 
when manned me. 

ntful I restored it to Bertha, muttering : 

blos- “ With such things women are bought and sold.” 

sand Bertha did not speak; but there was an expression 

» sad, of intense pain upon her sweet face, and she was 

n for strangely silent as we walked back to Mrs. Russell’s. 

“ Will you not come in ?” she said, as we reached 

the deor. 

“No, no, notyyet ; the spell is too strong upon me. 

But when, pray, is this farce of a marriage to take 
place?” 

“In a week, Mr. Carlyle.” 

“ T knew St. Clare would be impatient to claim his 

bride; but where will thé wedding be?” 
fiscus- “At St. George’s Church, at eleven o'clock. Shall 
fash a you be there?” : 

Thad “I cammot tell—it may be. I wonder if she will 

trated wear the orange blossoms I gave her that night in the 
n had conservatory ?” 

self to And, with a hollow laugh, I bade Bertha Grey 
g men ood-evening, and hastened to Mr, Leicester. 

I found him much better, and was glad to hear his 
heard vife say that the physician, on his evening visit, had 
ch St pronounced him quite out of danger. I begged her to 
ne new resign him to my care, and was left alone with the old 
exam- entleman. ‘Taking a book from the table, I tried to 
ne bed ead; but I could not fix my attention on the volume, 
to pic- and flun it down. 

ineae of “My boy,” said Mr. Leicester, laying his hand on my 

te that nm—* T have been watching you for some time. You 
ré in trouble—pray, what has happened ?” 

the soft I hesitated, and he resumed: 

ummer, “You certainly need not fear to trust your old 

eg riend; is it a business perplexity, or a love-affair, 

hter. hat has thus changed you?” 

a gaicty “A love-affair, sir; I have been jilted!” 

er pre- And I can recall to-day the extreme bitterness with 

) forget, hich I spoke. 

“Tell me the whole story, lad; the confidence can- 

bot harm you, and perhaps it may be a benefit.” 

she was I leaned towards him, and while he listened with 

Jiamond intense interest, related the particulars of my acquaint- 
4 her I nce with Lou. Hamilton. 

“Francis Carlyle,” hé exclaimed, “ Lou. Hamilton is 
a, and I ot worthy a regret, and you are a foolish boy toallow 

er course to have such an effect upon you. I would 
aid.” ive more for you than a dozen like Hugh St. Clare, 
offering ch as he is, and I am not alone in my opinion. Had 
, ou won her, she would not have brought you peace, 
d, softly, ad sooner or later you would have seen your mistake. 
, here are other women far more deserviug of your 
thought re 7 ” “ 
its balls I do not believe in second love, I replied, “and 
struggle: hough I respect your views of life, it seems as if I 





ould never adopt them.” 


hand with you through the storm and sunshine of the 
world, and there are many who would be glad to accept 
what she has scorned.” 

With these words he turned his face from me, and 
the topic was net resumed ; and while the hours wore 
away, I sat in the great easy-chair, thinking of the 
imperial Lou: the dark, saturnine St. Clare, the luxu- 
rious home I had visited, gentle Bertha Grey, and Mr. 
Leicester’s advice. 

A week passed, and Lou.’s wedding morn dawned 
bright and beautiful. I had heard that the bridal 
would be on a scale of magnificence seldom witnessed, 
and resolved to bea spectator. It was early when I 
stole into the church, and obtained a position where I 
could gee everything and yetbe unobserved. At eleven 
the guests began to assemble, and at twelve the bridal 
cortege filed into the church. 

How royal Lou. Hamilton looked, standing at the 
altar, with her long, rich robe of white velvet, her 
misty veil, and the St. Clare diamonds flashing out 
their splendour on arms, neck, and brow! The bride- 
groom was for once dressed with taste and elegance; 
but he was by no means a fitting match forthe woman 
at his side, and I believe few ladies present envied 
Lou. her cunquest. 

Among the bridesmaids, none were fairer than 
Bertha Grey, and I recollect that as I gazed at her 
sweet face, I reflected what a treasure she would be 
to the fortunate man who might win her. 

When the rites were over, and the cortége had 
vanished, like some gorgeous dissolving view, Mr. 
Leicester’s counsel came back to me, aud Lou. Hamil- 
ton began to lose her power. It seemed as if a mask 
had been lifted from her heart, as she stood at the 
altar, and I saw how vain and selfish she was, and 
how unworthy even a regret. From that time the 
spell was broken; and Mr. Leicester was rejoiced to 
see me returning to my studies with the old zest. 

The St. Clares had departed on a wedding tour, and 
I resumed my habit of calling at Mrs. Russell’s, 
I was on my way there one evening, when I saw a 
pair of spirited carriage horses just ready to crush a 
child who was crossing the street. 
“Take care, take care, little fellow,” shouted the 
coachman, “ or I shall run over you!” 
But the words only terrified him, and rendered him 
incapable of making his escape. I rushed forward, 
and with almost superhuman strength seized him, and 
kept back the horses till somebody took him from me; 
but then they became perfectly uncontrollable, and I 
was trampled beneath their hoofs. 
A policeman raised me, and was about to bear me 
away, when another carriage stopped hard by, and 
Mrs. Russell's voice exclaimed : 
“ That is Frank Carlyle, poor boy! I will take him 
home, for he is a friend of mine.” 
The officer lifted me into the carriage, and I 
managed brokenly to tell Mrs, Russell what had hap- 
ned. 
Poy the time I had concluded, we had reached her 
residence, and as the servants carried me into the 
house, I heard a light step gliding down the staircase, 
and saw the mute terror on Bertha Grey’s white wist- 
ful face. 
“ Frank has been hurt,” said Mrs. Russell, by way of 
explanation, “‘and will need our care for a week or 
two, at least.” 
Bertha did not speak, but followed Thomas as‘ he 
bore me into a little room, where I had often sat with 
Lou. Hamilton during those winter nights when I 
was her slave. 
Then I lost all consciousness, and knew no more 
till I awoke in a large luxurious chamber. Two sur- 
geons stood near. 
Mrs. Russell stood not far off witha flask of Cologne 
in her hand. 
“ Well, sir,” said one of the surgeons, ‘“‘I am glad to 
see you reviving, but you must prepare yourself for 
tidings which will not be very pleasant to a young 
man like you. Three bones have been fractured by 
your fall, and they must be re-set immediately. Do 
you wish to take ether?” 
“Tleave that to you, gentlemen,” L rejoined, “I 
will do as you think best.” 
The ether was administered, and had a happy effect. 
but when I was again myself, I found Mrs. Russell and 
a single surgeon beside me. 
Through the night, whenever I awoke from my 
unquiet sleep, I wgs conscious of that fair presence 
about me; ahd as days lengthened into weeks, and I 
was still an inmate of Mrs. Russell’s household, new 
hopes and dreams began to dawn, bright and rosy, 
over my heart. 
Bertha Grey had never appeared so charming as 
in the quiet which now pervaded my friend's 
establishment; and-more than once I caught myself 
thinking how delightful a home would be, blest by 








“Francis,” he went on, “if I stood in your place, 








Mrs. Russell’s heartless niece should not triumph over 
me; her conduct should not embitter my life. She 
has shown that she is not the woman to go hand-in- 





would not attempt to win her pure, young heart, till I 
should again meet Mrs. St. Clare, and ascertain 
whether the old spell had lost its power. 





CHAPTER IIL 
Heart, that never harboured guile; 
Life, the home of beauty’s smile, 
Calm content, and thoughts that twine 
Ever green round feelings’ shrine— 
Maiden, they are thine! 

Wuen I had fully recovered from the effects of this 
severe accident, I again applied myself assiduously to 
my studies, and was soon admitted to the bar. Mr. 
Leicester proved a true friend, and on the death of 
his only son, not long afterward, declared that I must, 
so faras it lay in my power, fill his place. I still 
remained in his office, but as partner—not student, 
and his influence was a great advantage to me. 

Business flowed in upon us, and my successful 
handling of my first few cases, won me the reputation 
of a “rising young lawyer.” 

During my illness, I had resolved I would not lead 
the life of an ascetic, because Lou. Hamilton’s love had 
melted from my grasp like some shining bubble—and 
I went into society, and endeavoured to appear as if 
nothing had happened to render me bitter and dis- 
trustful. 

Bertha Grey mingled in these gay scenes, for she 
had “come out” the previous winter, under tle chap- 
eronage of Mrs. Russell, and society had yet a rare 
charm for her; but strange as it may seem, her char- 
acter retained its freshness and purity, and nought 
had brushed away the dew from her guileless heart. 
Gentlemen admired the simplicity of her nature, and 
the naive sweetness of her manner, while ladies who 
had been the belles for years, envied Bertha her con- 
quests. 

When I saw the homage paid her by the best men 
in the circles in which she moved, I trembled for the 
treasure I had hoped to secure; but I had too keena 
sense of honour to seek to bind her by any promises, 
till I had fathomed the depths of my love for Lou. 
Hamilton, and was sure I had subdued all regrets for 
that lost dream, and all yearnings for “what might 
have been.” 

Mrs, St. Clare wrote no letters to her friends during 
her bridal tour, and therefore Mrs. Russell had no 
means of learning her movements, It was somewhat 
more than a year after their marriage that I entered 
Mrs. Russell’s drawing-room on a morning call; I saw 
Lou.’s royal figure reclining in a great arm-chair. 
Mrs. Russell cast a quick intelligent glance at me, and 
seemed surprised beyond measure, when I advanced to 
her as calmly as ifshe had been any other woman, 
and said: 

“Good morning, Mrs. St, Clare—you are indeed a 
stranger.” 

“ Yes,” interposed our hostess ; “ Lou. has taken us 
quite by surprise ; I did not know slie was nearer than 
Paris, till she stole in upon us a few moments ago.” 
Mrs. St. Clare coloured, in spite of her usual self- 
possession, and replied that it was difficult to keep up 
correspondence when one was wandering from place 
to place. 

1 sat down not far distané, and in the half-hour that 
ensued, maintained a desultory conversation. I in- 
quired for Mr. St. Clare with perfect nonchalance, and 
she asked after the Leicesters, and other people with 
whom we had been mutually acquainted ; and then we 
discussed foreign cities and her travels. But as she 
conversed, I noticed that her bloom was less brilliant, 
and there was a weary look about her face, as if the 
golden elixir she had drank, had faded rather than 
enhanced her beauty. 

Bertha, who was sitting close by with some choice 
bit of needle-work, ever and anon lifted her pretty 
head and gazed at meas if she could not account for 
my coolness; and I fancy none were more astonished 
than Mrs. St. Clare. herself. AsI rosé to take my 
leave she politely invited meto‘call, and we parted 
as if there had been no stormy love-scenes between 


us. 

Ere I left the room I begged Bertha to grant mea 
brief private interview ; and she guided me into the 
little room» where I had been borne on fhe night of my 
accident. I had come to ask her to accompany me to 
a concert, and when she had accepted the invitation, 
she said, thoughtfully ; 

“T should like to make one inquiry, if I was certain 
you would not be offended.” 

“ Never fear,” I replied; “if it is a reasonable ques- 
tion I will answer it,” 

“ Well, then,” continued the girl while cheek and 
brow crimsoned, “it is with regard to Lou.; I have 
been wondering at your calmness when you so un- 
expectedly met her to-day—pray, was it real or as- 
sumed ?” 

“Tt was real, Bertha; I-have weighed her in the 
balance and found her wanting. The spell is broken 





her smile, her voice, her love. But I resolved that I 


—and I can cheerfully resign her to Hugh St. Clare.” 
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Thegirt smiled, and at that instant t might have told 
her of the new dreams which had dawned upon me, 
but we were interrupted, and the subject was not re- 
sumed. As I passed a door leading from the parlour 
into the hail, I heard Mrs. Russell say : 

“Lou. I did wonder that you did not write to me 
during your absence—me, the only aunt you have in 
the world. Can it be possible you have taken offenceat 
my reprimands for what I deemed your heartless 
conduct toward Frank Carlyle?” 

“No, no,” rejoined Mrs. St. Clare ; “I did not write, 
because I had nothing pleasant to communicate.” 

“Nothing pleasant to communicate?” echoed Mrs. 
Russell—“ you surprise me, Lou.” 

“Itis nevertheless true; Hugh St. Clare was al- 
ways disagreeable, and I could not enjoy the finest 
scenery, or the rarest works of art, with him. Aunt 
Alice, he is harsh, exacting, and in money-matters, a 
perfect niggard.” 

“ Why, I thought he expended most lavishly at.the 
time of your wedding.” 

“That was done for effect; to dazzle you, Frank 
Carlyle and others who had been at my feet; but 
since then no Jew could have been more miserly.” 

“Qh, Lou, Lou, you made agreat mistake,” said 
Mrs. Russell, gravely. 

“Do not taunt me with it,” retorted Mrs. St. Clare; 
“I have seen my folly and repented of it—but repent- 
ance comes too late.” 

I waited to hear no more, but with a thousand tu- 
multuous emotions, hurried into the street I should 
have been more than human if Mrs. St. Clare’s words 
had not given me a thrill of triumph; but then, with 
the experiences of the past year, it seemed asif, were 
she still free, I should choose Bertha Grey. And yet 
I determined to wait till time should have tested my 
regard for the fair girl, who appeared to me amid the 
glare and din of fashionable life like some young vestal 
— till my victory should be complete. 

Weeks rolled away, and I often met Mrs. St. Clare. 
Her bridal wardrobe had not been replenished, and 
therefore her costume could not boast the unique ele- 
gance which had always characterized it when she was 
under Mr. Russell’s care, and her husband’s avaricious- 
ness afforded unlimited food for gossip. He gave no 
parties, and an occasional dinner, given, perhaps, 
after a domestic conflict, was the sole means by which 
the curious gained a peep at his splendid establish- 
ment. 

Now and then I called with Mrs. Russell or Bertha, 
but something had completely transformed our 
hostess ; the gay and dazzling Lou. Hamilton was lost 
in a statue, fair enough, it is true, but almost as cold 
and calm as the exquisite marbles around her. 

Thus another year passed—a year of hope and suc- 
cess to me, and of sorrow and suffering to Lou. Her 
husband daily grew more harsh, and her aunt feared 
the alienation would end in a divorce. 

They were at their country seat, when Mrs. Russell's 
carriage drew up at my office-deor, and despatched a 
servant to summon me. 

I hastened down-stairs, and leaning from the win- 
dow, she exclaimed: 

“ Frank, can you come with me? I never needed 
your help more than to-day.” 

‘*Has anything happened to Bertha ?” I faltered— 
for she haunted my thoughts now, as Lou. had of 

ore. 

“No, no; but something terrible has befallen Mr, 
St. Clare. He was out riding, when a rifle-shot 
frightened his horse, and he was thrown among a mass 
of sharp stones ; the servants supposed him to be dead 
when they carried him in, and Lou. has sent for me 
and a surgeon.” 

I hesitated an instant; but my friend’s beseeching 
face decided the struggle, and I sprangin. When we 
reached Mrs. Russell’s house, she stopped on some 
errand, and as she again joined me, said : 

“ A second messenger has just arrived.” 

“ Ie Mr. St. Clare living ?” 

“Yes; and, strange as it may seem, he has de- 
spatched his coachman with orders to bring you to 
Beechwood. I told Jobn you would go with me, and 
he might drive back with all speed, to assist Lou. and 
cury the surgeon.” 

“ How singular that he should send for me!” said I; 
‘“h ut though I have little reason to favour him, I can- 
not .tefuse what may be his dying request.” 

«“ ?Vo, Frank,” rejoined Mrs. Russell; and w6 both 
lapsed into silence. 

Dusk’ was beginning to gather as we wound along 
the broad carriage-path which threaded Hugh St. 
Clare’s g.vounds; and the artificial streams, with 
their fantastic bridges, the urns and statues in 
their white beauty, the mimic lakes, with swans 
afloat on the waters, were dimly seen through the 
shadows. 

A wind that prophesied a storm went rioting through 
the boughs of the grand old beeches from which the 
place took jts name, and the-sky was wild with flying 


” 
, me. 


As our coachman rang. for admittance, the door 
was flung open, not by the porter, but Mrs. St. Clare 
herself. 

The rich, plume-like blossoms of the vwesteria 
which draped the heavy stone pillars swept her 
burning cheek as she leaned forward, and asked, 
anxiously : 

“Is that you, aunt Alice?” 

“Yes, child.” 

“ And has Mr. Carlyle come with you?” 

“Yes, I am here, Mrs. St. Clare,” I exclaimed, 
springing from the carriage. “I believe your hus- 
band wishes to see me.” 

She nodded assent, and I assisted Mrs. Russell to 
alight, and led her up the steps. Mrs. St. Clare ex- 
tended her hand in silence, and we followed her to her 
husband’s chamber. 

It was a midsummer night, and every window was 
thrown open to admit the air, for it was with extreme 
difficulty that the sufferer could breathe. 

The soft India matting that covered the floor, the 
bamboo furniture, the cloudy lace curtains, and the 
jet @eau falling into a marble basin in the adjacent 
bathing-room, gave the chamber an airy West-Indian 
aspect. 

With that reverenca which danger and death always 
bring, I approached the bed, and looked with solemn 
earnestness at my rival. 

“Francis Carlyle,” he began, fixing his keen, dark 
eye upon me, “ your hour of triumph has come—mine 
is fast wearing away. Thesurgeon arrived before you, 
and he tells me there is no hope; my internal injuries 
have been so severe that I must die. I have sent him 
from me, for I would not have him a listener to my 
confession; Mrs. Russell must leave me also, and only 
you and Louise hear my story. 

My friend glided fxom the room, and he went on: 

“Do you recollect ever seeing me previous to our 
acquaintance in London ?” ; 

I shook my head, and he continued: 

“And yet we have met; when you were a lad of ten, 
and I a young man of twenty, you mortally offended 


“ And how?” 

“T was aclerk fn a grocer’s shop in your native 
town, and you saw me take money from my em- 
ployer’s till for my own use. You reported me to him, 
and I should have been arrested had I not fled. I 
swore to.be revenged on you, and Ihave kept my 
vow. I had nothing to recommend me, for I 
Tonged .to an obscure family, and was utterly penni- 
less, if I except the sums abstracted from my master, 
but I resolved that I would yet be rich, whatever it 
might cost. By the most dishonest. means, I in ten 
years amassed a handsome fortune, and believed I 
should find in its magic the open sesame to the gates 
which society had hitherto locked against me.” 

He paused, panting for breath, motioned his wife 
to hand him the glass of wine which stood near, and 
held it eagerly to his lips. When he had drained its 
contents, he gained strength to resume: 

“T came to London, purchased a splendid estab- 
lishment, and this country-seat, set up my carriage, 
and under an assumed name, made my debit in the 
gay world. My plot worked to a charm; I was 
courted, flattered and followed, in circles in which I 
should once have been laughed to scorn. It was not 
long ere I saw you ata ball given by a mutual ac- 
quaintance. You were Lou. Hamilton’s shadow; you 
danced with her again and again—led her out to sup- 


rom that night my resolution was taken;.I hada 
keen insight into human nature, and I perceived that 
she was ambitious and mercenary as other young 
ladies, whose chief object in life is to secure a brilliant 
alliance. The attentions I paid her were encouraged, 
and that evening at Mrs. Russell's was a crisis in her 
destiny and yours; she accepted me and I was 
avenged! John Gault had proved a successful rival 
to the proud and fastidious Francis Carlyle—and for a 
time there was not a little triumpk in dazzling you 
with my wealth and the splendour with which I could 
surround the lady I had wonfrom you. But at length 
my miserly disposition overmastered my desire to daz- 
zle you and the world, and I kept a close grasp on my 
gold. I shall die as I have lived; and she who mar- 
ried me for my wealth shall have but a mere pittance 
out of my estate—I will leave her a dependant on Mra. 
Russell’s bounty !” 

With these words he sank back on his pillows, pale 
and exhausted, and Lou. with a sudden movement, 
turned her face from both of us. Hours dragged by, 
and I thought he had fallen asleep; but at length, in 
the solemn midnight, he unclosed his eyes and ex- 
claimed, with a vehemence which startled me: 

“ Are you still there, Carlyle ?” 

“Yes: what can I do for you?” 

“ Since I last spoke to you, it seems as if I had lived 
ages; I have felt the whisper of conscience — the 
sting of remorse! Death has brought me to my senses, 


per: and drove home with her in her aunt's carriage. | 


She has had but little enjoyment with me since our 
marriage, and it is but right I should leave her my 
fortune. In the desk yonder, you will find writing 

materials—make haste, and draw up a will for 
me.” 

I hastened to obey, and when the will had been. 
written, signed and witnessed, Hugh St. Clare’s heart 
gave its last throb, and his gpirit(took its flight to 
that God who has said—“ Vengeance is mine; and I 

will repay.” 

Lou.’s face was inexplicable, as she stood beside the 
dead ; and when her aunt stole in, she gave a sharp, 
cry, and muttering, “Is it over?” sank into Mrs. 
Russell's arms. 

“This is a great shock for you,” said I, gently, 

“and I think I had better retire. Have you any 

message you wish to send to town, Mrs. Russell ? ” 

“T suppose Bertha will be extremely anxious,” re- 
lied my friend, ‘“‘and I wish you would go to our 
ouse and tell her what has happened, and ask her to 
come over as soon as possible.” 

T assented, and as the carriage rolled away 4rom 
Beechwood, one thought was uppermost among, tho 
throng which crowded my brain—“ Lou. was once 
more free!” 

“ Well,” I said to myself, “ I wonder if she will re- 
gain her ascendancy now, or if my love for her is so 
completely conquered, that my choice will fall on 
sweet Bertha Grey ?” 

Full of these reflections, I rang at Mrs. Russell’s as 
the hall clock was striking two; but late as it was 
Bertha was awake, and sprang to meet me. 

“Do you come from Mr. St. Clare's?” she asked, 
in a low tone: 

“ Yes, Bertha.” 

“ And how is he? ” 

“ Hugh St. Clare is dead,” I replied. 

“ And may I inquire why he sent for you ?” 

“Oh, certainly ; he had a confession to make.” 

And drawing her into the dim parlours, I told her 
all that had passed at Mr. St. Clare’s death-bed. 

Tears gathered in her eyes, and a deep shadow set- 
tled upon her face as she queried : 

“Can you forgive him for holding out a temptation. 
Lou. could not resist ?” 

“ He did not beg my pardon, but I forgive him, 
nevertheless: believe me, there is truth in the asser- 
tion, that our defeats sometimes prove our greatest 
moral victories.” 

I then delivered Mrs. Russell’s message, and left the 
house. When I saw Bertha at Beechwood on the day 
appointed for the funeral, I found her there, calm 
and quiet, but with a more womanly aspect than she 
had ever before worn, and asI gazed at ber, I could 
not help recalling Bulwer’s lines: j 

Those eyes—those eyes! how fall of heaven they are! 

When the calm twilight leaves the heaven most holy 

Tell me, sweet eyes, from what divinest star, 

Did ye drink in your liquid melancholy ? 


I noticed, too, that they followed me when I moved: 


vo 


the glance was quickly withdrawn, and the sudden 
dropping of her veil concealed her features. 

I have often thought since what a cold, formal. 
funeral that was, and how little grief stirred the 
hearts of any who looked upon Hugh St. Clare in 
his coffin, or joined the procession which moved 
at a slow pace to the cemetery, where he had pur- 
chased a tomb splendid enough for a king’s mauso- 
leum. 

When the dead had been consigned to the silent 
bourne whence no traveller returns, I drove back 
to rns leaving Mrs. Russell and Bertha at Beech- 
w 


It was a week subsequent to the burial, that my 
friend and her adopted daughter came back to their 
old home, and I went to pay my accustomed calls. 
When I made inquiries with regard to Mrs. St. Clare, 
she declared she was glad Lou. was sensible enough 
not to feign grief for a man who had been odious to her 
during his lifetime, as the world must have known; 
it would be a mere farce, and make her the object of 
a ridicule which would be very trying to a proud and 
sensitive spirit. ‘“ Further than this, deponent saith 
not ;” but I fancied from her manner it would be no 
hard task to win back Lou. St. Clare. 

Time confirmed my suspicions; for when I met Mrs. 
St. Clare at her aunt’s, she was gentle and tender, and 
her face wore a patient sweetness which spoke 
volumes. I did not keep aloof from her, but sought: 
her society, and resolved to allow, her every opportu- 
nity to regain her power. Ina thousand ways known 
to women like her, she manifested her penitence for 
the past and her wish to atone. 

One autumn night when Bertha was unable to come- 
down to the dra -room, and Mrs. Russell was 
ministering to her with motherly solieitude, Mrs. St. 
Clare and I were left alone. 

She was in her most winning mood, and her thiek, 
black, lustreless silk, and jet ornaments bécame her 








clouds. 


and if I live long enough I will do my wife justice. 


well. At length I rose, and moving into the conser- 


toward Lou., and uttered a few words of greeting. But. 
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-vatory, called her to come and look at a rare wax-plant 
her aunt had just obtained. 

“Do rot ask that, Frank,” she said, with passionate 
earnestness; “I cannot bear to go there, and you 
ought to understand why. The place has been hate- 
‘ful to me ever since I renounced you for Hugh St. 
Clare's wealth !” 

She paused an instant, and resumed, speaking ra- 
pidly, but with a quick, sharp articulation, 

“ My husband confessed on his death-bed, and I, too, 
must unburden my soul — Frank, Frank, will you 
deign to listen to me after I have thus basely treated 

? 


ou 

I hastened to her side, and she continued : 

wut by rng, 3 you and my own heart when I gave 
you up for Mr. St. Clare’s wealth, but God alone knows 
how I have suffered. Gold palled upon me, Frank; 
I scorned myself for the course I had taken, and ere I 
had been his bride six months, I would have given 
worlds to have shared'ever so humble a home with 
you. I fully realize how I have sinned—is there any 
‘forgiveness for me?” 

And she looked into my face with those dark, mid- 
night eyes, whose glace had once thrilled every nerve 

-of my being. 

“ Mrs. St. Clare,” I ‘replied, “I forgive you as I 
forgave your husband when I stood by his dying bed.” 

“ And can you take me to your heart again ?” 

“No, no; you blighted my early hopes, but did not 
wreck my life. My love for you is dead; I have 
buried it, and it can no more enthral me.” 

“Frank Carlyle, you love another,” gasped the 
lady; “ Bertha Grey bas usurped my place.” 

“T cannot—will not deny it,” I exclaimed. 

And humbled to the dust, Lou. walked away—defeat 
had been lost in victory! 

The next morning I invited Bertha to take a drive, 

-and as we rolled along the pleasant country road, 
I told her of the new love that had dawned in the 
sky I had once deemed cold, and gray, and desolate. 
I assured her I had waited only to test my regard for 
her by placing myself again under Lou.’s influence 
—that her power was gone, and no wild yearning 
or regret would mar my happiness if she accepted 

“me. 

“ Dear, dear Frank,” she murmured—“ TI have loved 

_you long and well; and I cannot tell what I suffered 
when atthe time of Lou.’s rejection I first realized 
how dear you had grown. Afterwards, when Mr. St. 
Clare died, and I knew her to be free, I thought she 
would regain her ascendancy, and it has cost me a 
severe struggle to give you up. Last night I heard 
you conversing below, though I could not distinguish 
a word, and I suppdsed you. were once more at her 
feet. I can scarcely believe that the clouds have 
parted, and the sunshine pours in upon me, I have 
had such bitter, bitter fears, Frank !” 

I drew the young girl to me, and with her eye up- 
lifted to mine in the sweet trust of girlhood, thanked 
heaven for the treasure I had won. 

When we returned to Mrs, Russell, I drew Bertha’s 
arm within my own, and led her into the room where 
wy friend casually whiled away her mornings. 

“ Mrs. Russell,” I said, pausing before her, “I love 
your adopted daughtcr with a depth and fervour 
which no other woman could inspire.” 

“Tt is no news,” rejoined Mrs. Russell, with a smile 
—“T have known it for some time.” 

“ And do you approve ?” 

“Most heartily, I assure you; and believe me, 
long ago I wondered that you should choose the dia- 
mond rather than the pearl: As my brother's child, 
Lou. is dear to me ; but she has not Bertha’s womanly 
qualities, and is not worthy of you.” 

The same day we visited Mr. Leicester and re- 
ceived his blessing ; and when we were married two 
months later, none were more earnest in their con- 
gratulations than the good old gentleman and his 
wife. At his death he bequeathed me half of his for- 
tune, and with the profits of my business, I am not a 
poor man. 

And Mrs. St. Clare? For a time she steadily refused 
the numerous offers she received ; but finally accepted 
a young officer, who has since risen to the rank of 
general. 

With Bertha I have found joy and peace; my 
greatest defeat has proved my greatest | wat 


An Exrraorpmary Toav.—During the excava- 
tions which are being carried out uhder the superin- 
dence of Mr. James Yeal, of Dyke House Quay, in 
connection with the Hartlepool Waterworks, the 
workmen recently found a toad embedded in a block 
of magnesium limestone, ata depth of ‘twenty-five 
feet from the surface of the earth, and eight feet from 
any spring-water vein. The block of stone had been 
cut by a wedge, and was being reduced by workmen, 
when a pick split open the cavity in which the toad 
lad been incarcerated. The cavity was no larger 
than its body, and presented the appearance of being 





a cast of it. The toad’s eyes shone with unusual 
brillianey, and it was full of vivacity on its liberation. 
It appeared when first discovered desirous to perform 
the process of respiration, but evidently experienced 
some difficulty, and the only sign of success con- 
sisted of a barking noise which it continued invariably 
to make and present on being touched. ‘The toad is 
in the possession of Mr. 8. Horner, the president of 
the Natural History Society, and continues in as 
lively a state as when it was found. On a minute 
examination its mouth is found to be completely 
closed, and the barking noise it makes proceeds from 
its nostrils. The Rev. Mr. Taylor, incumbent of St. 
Hilde’s Church, Hartlepool, who is an eminent local 
geologist, gives it as his opinion that the animal must 
be at least 6,000 years old. The wonderful toad is to 
be placed in its primary habitation, and will be added 
to the collection in the Hartlepool Museum. The 
toad when first released was of a pale colour and not 
readily distinguished from the stone, but shortly after 
its colour became. darker, until it became a fine olive 
brown. 


ALL ALONE. 


By E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER CXXxXxIIlI, 
A CHANGE OF ABODE. 


Mine own stout heart, 
You and I must never part 
But bravely get on together, 
Through calm and strife, 
And the ups and downs of life, 
In winter or summer weather! 
For a brave, gla@ heart shall always be 
Beating in its own warm nest with me, 
Tho’ the mountains be drown'd in the rolling sea! 
M. F. Tupper. 

OnE fine morning, when Owen and his guest were 
driving together in the pony-cart on their peddling 
tour, Mr. Stukely, being in a communicative humour, 
talked a great deal of his “ only mother.” 

“She las been away so long, she must like to live 
abroad,” at length said Owen, by way of saying 
something polite in reply to his companion’s mono- 
logue. 

Well, no; I don’t know that she does,” frankly 
answered Miss Nelly’s husband. 

“Then I wonder why she does it!” 

“ Well, the fact is that some years ago there wasa 
slight misunderstanding between my mother and the 
laws of the country. And my mother; who won’t bear 
contradiction, just up and left the country to get along 
as well as it could without her. Don’t you think that 
‘was Spirited?” 

“Tt was perhaps judicious,” said Owen. 

“Yes, and it was spirited! She is a very high- 
spirited woman, is my only mother!” said Mrs. Lle- 
wellyn’s son, triumphantly. 

Owen fell into grave thought. 

He was deeply impressed by what he had just heard. 
He wondered what could have been the nature of that 
offence against justice which Mr. Stukely had gingerly 
described as a “ misunderstanding with the laws,” and 
which had banished his mother from her native 
country. 

He suspected it to be in some way connected with 
that sudden parting between Mr. Stukely and his 
cousin, of which Mr. Stukely had spoken with so much 
of nervous irritability ; and that it might possibly con- 
cern Lily May. 

He wished to question his companion, but, from 
motives of delicacy, forebore to do so. He lost 
nothing by his forbearance. 

Mr. Stukely’s fit of communicativeness was not 
half exhausted, and he presently voluntarily de- 
clared : 

“Tt was all along of her wanting to marry me to 
cousin Gladdys ; and if you won't mind, I will tell you 
alhabout it as we go on.” 

“Tt will be very interesting to me; and I shall be 
much obliged to you,” replied Owen. 

“ Ah, indeed! Well, I will tell you, then. I would 
rather do so, because I don’t want you to think that 
any mother of mine had to leave on account of man- 
slaughter, or grand larceny, or anything like that; no, 
it was just simply what I said, and this was the way 
of it.” 

And ,here Mr. Stukely began, and, in rather a 
ramblifg and incoherent manner, told all that he 
knew of the history of Gladdys. 

Owen listened attentively, arranged the disorder of 
the narrative, and siored it all up in his memory, with 
the determination to reduce it all to writing as soomas 
he should return home. 

Of course there were some important facts con- 
nected with the case, of which Mr. Stukely, himself 
being ignorant, could not inform Owen. For instance, 
the facts ci the drugs being administered to his cousin 





and to himself; the residence of Mrs. Llewellyn and 
her charge at Forest Lodge; and the circumstances 
attending the birth of Gladdys’s child. And there 
were other facts that he could relate but could not 
explain. For instance,.the supineness of will with 
which both he and his cousin consented to a marriage 
that was so very repugnant to both; and the manner 
in which the law had taken hold of his mother for 
her hand in that business. 

And yet all these, first and last, were the very 
facts which most concerned Owen to know and to un- 
derstand. 

One ‘hiatus in the narrative Owen’s shrewdness 
quickly detected. And this hiatus answered in point 
of time to the very summer of Lily May’s birth. So 
at the end of the recital he inquired : 

“ Where did your mother and the young lady go, 
after that first interrupted wedding at Cader Idris ?” 

“ They went travelling for cousin Gladdys’s health ; 
but where, I don’t know. In the autumn they stopped 
at London. And they sent for me: And cousin 
Gladdys did me a second time, as I told you.” 

“It is a wonder to me, after that, how you should 
have allowed her to ‘ do’ you the third time.”/ 

“So it is to me. Extraordinary! For after I 
found out that she was so set against me, all my 
liking for her went off. For what was the use of my 
keeping on liking a girl that did’nt appreciate me ?” 

* None in the world.” 

“Especially when I knew a nicer girl that did 
appreciate me?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And so after that last caper of cousin Gladdys in 
tlié’ London church, I just fell back upon my self- 
respect, and I resolved that I would never give her 
another chance to fling me off at the altar, nor call 
me any more imbeciles and idiots, and noodles and 
poodles; I would go right off and tell Miss Nelly 
that she might have me! But there stepped in my 
mother again, and threatened to do something 
desperate if I did; and she alluded to hanging 
herself, which gave me such a tightness in the throat, 
and fullness in the head, as made apoplexy imminent. 
And I was very glad to unpack and promise to stay.” 

“ But still you haven’t told me how you came to be 
caught a third time ?” 

“That is just what I never could comprehend. 
How ever I did come to be so mean as to stand up to 
be married to cousin Gladdys the third time, is one of 
the greatest marvels of my mind. It must have been 
witchcraft. And if they had taken up my only mo- 
ther on a charge of sorcery, I for one would have sus- 
pected she was guilty. But as they didu’t take 
her up for sorcery, bless me if I know yet what 
they did take her up for,” concluded Mr. Stukely. 

Owen relapsed into deep thought. He bad now 
scarcely any doubt that Lily May was the child of 
Gladdys. He knew what was his own painful duty 
under the circumstances. But he was glad that the 
absence of Gladdys on long and distant travel, ren- 
dered present action on his part unnecessary. 

When he had got home and had tea, that evening, 
he weut to his own room and put the story that he 
had heard into writing, and locked it up in his 
strong-box with the memorandum left him by his 
mother. 

After this he came down to join the party in the 
drawing-room, whom he had found gatliered around 
the table, looking at the daguerreotype that was being 
passed from hand to hand. 

* As we weretalking so muchabout my only mother, 
I thought I would show you her daguerreotype. So 
I brought it down. And the little girls are looking 
at it. Would you like to see it?” said Mr. Stukely, 
turning to Owen. 

“Very much,” replied the young man. 

Mr. Stukely opened the case and passed it to his 
host. 

Owen received it and looked at it. He did ootstart 
or exclaim; he was much too self-possessed to do 
either, even when he recognised in the likeness before 
him, the remarkable features of the woman who had 
come to him in disguise, and tried to get from him 
Lily May. 

And, now, hehad nota doubt in the world as to 
her—Lily May’s—parentage. 

There were several niore points upon which Owen 
required information; and he felt that there could 
now be no impropriety in his seeking it from Mr. 
Stukely. He therefore inquired : 

“ Where is Mrs. Llewellyn now?” 

“ How should know? I left her in London. But 
I left in a manner which might have been called cut- 
ting and running if I had not been of age. Aud con- 
sequently I did not ask her for her plans for the sum- 
mer, and therefore I donot know them. Nor did I 
leave her my address, and therefore she -caunot write 
and tell me of them.” 

“Might you not write to her, and would not your 
letier find her at the same place where you Jeit her?” 

“Well, no; not at ali likely. The London season 
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is over; and the fashionable people have all left town, 
and my mother may be at Stockholm, or Tobolsk, for 
aught I know, for I believe the north of Asia is the 
great go for fashionable tourists this year. And to 
tell you the sacred truth, even if I knew her address 
—which upon my honour I don’t—I shouldn’t think 
of writing to her.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say so.” 

“Yes, 1 know. She is my only mother, and all 
that. And really I have a very great regard for her. 
And I wouldn’t allow any man to impose upon her, 
orsay a word against her; and even if it came to a 
set-to between her and the laws of the country, I 
would take sides with her against the laws of the 
country, even if it cost me my life, fortune, and sacred 
honour!” 

“And yet you wouldn't write to her, even if you 
knew her address ?” 


Old Mr. and Mrs. Morley and their family; Mrs. 
Potts and her daughters; Mr. Lacy, Mr. Durkee; 
and, lastly, Mr. Spicer, his son, aud his assistants, 

“ For on such an occasion as this, my dear boy, I 
closed the shop for the whole evening; I couldn’t 
bear to keep it open. I cannot help it, my deat boy ; 
I cannot help it; but I do feel as if it was my own 
son and daughters that were going away from me, and 
these tears will fall. I suppose I am a very weak old 
oe !” he said, as he took Owen’s hand on meeting 

m. 

“A strong, good, wise man, Mr. Spicer. And 
wherever we go, and whatever may be our lot, we 
shall always cherish your memory with the deepest 
respect and affection,” said Owen, earnestly, pressing 
the big hands of the grocer. 

“Oh, don’t grieve, Mr. Spicer, please don’t grieve. 
We all love you so dearly. And we will love you as 


“No! You know the old saying—' It is well to let much when we are far away as we do now,” said Lily 


well-enough alone,’ and ‘It is ill waking sleeping 
dogs.’ So, great as my regard is for my only mother, 
I have come to the conclusion to let her alone, if she 
will let me alone.” 

“Your mother’s bankers would be likely always to 
know her address. Do you know her bankers?” 

“Blest if I think she has gotany! She is herown 
banker. She takes her money about with her and 
speculates.” 

“ In the stocks?” 

“Well, no; I rather think it is in the cards—in 
whist, and loo, and such.” 

“Ah! Do you think she knows where your cousin 
Gladdys is?” 

“Who, mother? Bless you, no! not likely. My 
mother keeps out of cousin Gladdys’s way, for the 
same reason that I keep out of my mother’s way. ‘Ill 
waking sleeping,’ et cetera.” 

“ And you have no idea where either of your rela- 
tives may be at this time 2” 

“No I haven't. Extraordinary !” 

“What is?” 

“The interest you take in my relations. 
is more than I take myself.” 

“ You haveinspired me with the interest, however,” 
said Owen. 


Really it 


“Ah, indeed! Have I really? Well, but you're 
very good! Now this is what I call having a hearty 


sympathy fora fellow! Well, now, I feel that I have 
made a good thing of itby coming here. I have found 
a business, and I have found a friend !” said Mr. Stuke- 
ly; and in the exuberance of his self-congratulation 
he started up and kissed “Miss Nelly,” and shook 
hands with Owen. 

“4 fool for luck,’” muttered Nancy, who hap- 
pened to be in the room putting some china away in 
the closet. 

“What did you observe, Mrs. Nancy?” inquired Mr. 
Stukely, innocently. 

“T wish you luck,” replied the woman. 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Nancy; I must shake hands 
with you too,” said Mr. Stukely, darting towards 
her. 


Nancy wiped her fingers on her apron and then held 
them out to Mr. Stukely, saying: 

“ Now I do wish you good luck.” 

Mr. Stukely returned to his seat. And the evening 
passed pleasantly. 

And many more serene summer evenings followed. 

Owen was well pleased that, through ignorance 
of the whereabouts of Lily May’s relatives, he 
was for the present relieved from the trying duty of 
secking them out for the purpose of restoring her to 


em. 

And thus the summer passed, and the time drew 
near for their departure to London. 

Early in September, Owen made a complete trans- 
fer of his stock to James Stukely, and received the 
price for it. 

He also engaged to purchase new autumn goods in 
London for his successor, and to send them on to 
him. 

While Owen was settling his own business mat- 
ters, Nancy and the little girls were all busily en- 
gaged in packing up such personal effects as they in- 
tended to take with them. 

The whole amount was not great—the family cloth- 
ing, the household linen, the bedding, the favourite 
old china tea-service, and their mother’s rocking-chair 
and work-stand; these were all carefully packed up 
for transmission to London. 

The remainder of their furniture, together with the 
horse and cart, was sold to Mr. Stukely. 

They were to depart for London on Saturday. 

On Friday evening they gave a farewell tea-party 
to all their friends who would take the trouble to come 
out so far as Forest Lodge, to pass the last evening at 
home with them. 

As the little family were very much beloved and 
esteemed by the community, and as the evening was 
very fine, the mustering of friends at Forest Lodge 
was very large. 


May, creeping to his side, and getting hold of one of 
his hands, and fondling it. 

“Oh, my darling,” began the grocer, but his voice 
broke down. 

“ Now, see here,” said Lily Gay, coming up on the 
other side, and getting his other hand, and laying her 
cheek against it, “ soonerthan you should fret about it, 
I will come back (as soon as.I have had one little peep 
at London, to see what it looks like, I mean), I will 
come back and stop with you, and be your daughter! 
indeed, I will, Mr. Spicer. Owen and Lily May can 
get along well enough without me. Iam not Owen’s 
favourite sister ; everybody knows that; so he won't 
miss me much; and I will come back and keep house 
for you, and be your daughter always. Don’t grieve 
any more.” 

“Heaven grant me that some day you may really 
be my daughter, sweet child!” said William Spicer, 
stooping and pressing his lips to her upturned fore- 
head. 

“And mind, I am in earnest, Mr. Spicer! 
indeed!” 

“T know you are, my darling. And we will think 
about it after a while,” said the grocer, smilizg, and 
turning away to conceal his emotion. 

Owen followed him. 

“There is many a true word spoken unawares, Mr. 
Spicer, and heaven may yet give you that child for a 
daughter to cheer the evening of your good life,” said 
Owen, soothingly. 

“ Would you like that, my boy ? ” smiled the grocer. 
“ Of course I should, if those most concerned liked 
it.” 

“ What! as ambitious as you are ?” 

“T do not know a worthier object of ambition than 
the promotion of home happiness,” said Owen. 
“Well, my boy, I say again, may heaven grant me 
the blessing! But—it is a long look ahead you take, 
Owen.” 

“T have been accustomed to do so all my life,” Mr. 
Spicer,” said Owen. 


I am, 


are to try and disperse my gloom at parting with you. 
And how wrong I am to ovetcloud the last evening of 
your stay with such gloom. Come!:I will be cheer- 
ful!” said the grocer, with an effort at gaiety,as he 
joined the company in the drawing-room. 

As they were all now assembled, tea was soon 
served. 

The tea-table had been set in the long dining-room. 
And the best taste of the little girls had been exercised 
in arranging upon it the white china servicc, and 
adorning it with the most beautiful of the autumn 
flowers and enriching it with the most luscious of the 
autumn fruits. And the greatest culinary skiil of 
Nancy had been exerted in covering it with every 
domestic luxury in the form of tea, coffee and choco- 
late; bread, butter, and toast; cakes, muffins and 
biscuits; jams, jellies and preserves, as well as the 
more substantial fare for those that liked it, of broiled 
ham. 

A large and cheerful party gathered around this 
well-spread and inviting board. 

Lily Gay sat at the head of the table and Owen at 
the foot. Their guests sat down in rows on either side. 
Lily May, on the left hand of her sister, helped to fill 
the cups which Nancy, with tray in hand, stood ready 
to carry around. 

It was a very pleasant and long protracted feast. 

And when it was at length over, the company left 
the table to scatter themselves over the grounds around 
the house, to enjoy the balmy evening air, and the 
beauty of the sunset. 

After an hour of rambling, they began to call for 
their gigs and horses, and prepare to return home. 

In giving his farewell tea-party, Owen had had 
another object besides that of making an opportunity 
of taking leave ef all his old village friends at once— 
and this was to present his successors to their new 
neighbours, and thus leave the worthy young couple 
surrounded by an agreeable circle of visiting acquaint- 
ances. And Owen was pleased to see that in bidding 








“ Ah, my boy! how good you and those dear children | 


good night to Mr. and Mrs. Stukely, the guests 
poomet the newly-married pair to come and- visit 
them. : 

Mr. Spicer did not go away with the others. He 
remained with the little family until bedtime. And 
on leaving them, said : - 

“Owen, my son, as I am the last to leave you, to- 
night, so I shall be the first to greet you in the morn- 
ing. I will go with you to the station.” 

And with these words he took leave. 

When Mr, and Mrs. Stukely had retired to their 
room, Owen, who acknowledged his Creator in every 
act of his life, called his little household together, for 
their last evening prayers at Forest Lodge. 

And in conducting their devotions, he earnestly 
thanked his Heavenly Father for the peace and pros- 
perity that had attended their lives at the old mansion- 

ousé, and fervently prayed His blessing and protection 
on their departure and progress. 

And then they separated for the night. 

Very early in the morning the little family assem- 
bled in the old drawing-room, where the breakfast- 
table had been set. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Stukely had arisen. before their usual 
hour to see the travellers off., - 

Owen was very grave, realizing for the first time tho 
sadnéss of leaving the old home endeared to him as 
eo ont scene of his mother’s life, and hallowed by her 

eath. 

The two little girls, who remembered no other but 
this, were divided between fond regret at leaving 
it for ever, and eager anticipation, of seeing the 
“strange new world” that lay beyond their limited 
experience. 

Their large luggage had all been sent. en. to the 
station the day before. And now the pony cart 
stood at the door to convey themselves away. And 
Mr. Stukely, who considcred Owen as his benefactor, 
and was always anxious to serve him, had offered to 
drive them thither, and bring back the cart. And 
Owen had thankfully accepted the offer. 

So when they had breakfasted, nothing remained 
for the travellers to do but to put on their outer 
garments, take a long, last look around the familiar 
house, kiss ‘‘ Miss Nelly ” good-bye, and jump into the 
cart. 

As soon as they were seated, Mr. Stukely started 
the pony at a brisk pace. 

As long as the cart remained in sight of their old 
home, the little girls sat with their faces turned 
towards the house, kissing their hands to Miss Nelly, 
who stood upon the porch, waving her handkerchief 
in adieu. 

No one spoke but Nancy, who after remaining silent 
for a few moments, burst forth in the following cheer- 
ful strain: 

“T know we are all going to our ruin! I know 
it as well as anybody does. But that’s no rea- 
son why you two should be a turning of your- 
selves into pillows of salt, by turning backwards all 
the time,” 

i “Ts it a sin to look back, Owen?” inquired Lily 
ay. 
“No, love, it is not a sin; but Nancy is a raven.” 

“Araving,amI? I’mno more raving than you 
are yourself. I’m a talking of the soundest sense. We are 
going to ourruin. I know we shall be. killed before 
we get to London! And when we do get there, don't 
I know as that young man will fall into all sorts of 
temptation, and sin, and danger? Tellme! I-rav- 
ing? It’s you that’s raving, ’stracted mad!” said 
Nancy, with a violent shrug. 

Owen and his sisters were too well used to Nancy’s 
humours to take offence at them; but Mr. Stukely 
turned and looked at her in astonishment, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Extraordinary! It’sa wonder to me, Mrs. Nancy, 
on under these circumstances, you consent to go at 
a a 

“T have promised to see the last of him, and I 
means to see the last of him. Yes, even if he comes 
to be hanged—which the goodness knows he may— 
geing plunging into all sorts of temptations with a 
perfect recklessness,” rejoined Nancy. 

And this desperate answer shut Mr. Stukely up for 
the rest of the ride. 

When they entered the Pine Woods, and the little 
girls could no longer see their old house, they turned 
their attention to the familiar objects along the road 
that they were passing for the last time. 

Deep in the woods they came to a gigantic old pine 
tree, a favourite resort on account of its enormous size 
and fabulous age; and while passing under it, they 
made Mr. Stukely draw up while they stood on their 
seats and broke off twigs to carry away as mementoes 
of that Titan of the forest. 

A little farther on they came to a spring, which, 
for its clearness, was called, in the homely language of 
the country, “ Clean Drinking.” And they made Mr. 
Stukely stop while they got out to take a last drink of 








the water, and to fill a bottle with it to carry away. 
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Still a little further on, and .they crossed a brook, 
and again they made Mr. Stukely pause and wait 
while they got down and gathered up some 
pebbles to take with them and keep in memory of that 
stream. 

Owen submitted to these frequent stoppages the 
more readily because they had plenty of time before 
them, as it was not yet nine o’clock and the train 
svould not leave before twelve. 

This brook was, however, the last place at which 
- little girls wanted to stop before entering the 
village. 

At the entrance to the village stood, as you may pro- 
bably remember, the parsonage and the parish cliurch. 
They had passed the parsonage and were driving 
slowly past the church, when Owen gravely laid his 
hand upon the reins and said: 

“Draw up to the gate and stop here, Stukely. We 
have another parting to go through. Remain with 
the cart, if you please, while we go in.” 

Mr. Stukely understood Owen so well that he only 
nodded in reply. 

Owen and his sisters left the cart and entered the 
churchyard. At this early hour of a busy week day 
the place Was entirely deserted. Owen and his sisters 
took their silent and sorrowful way down a shady 
path to the obscure corner where, under the spreading 
branches of a great eak tree, side by side were their 
parents’ graves. 

In silent reverence they knelt down beside that 
sacred dust—Owen in the middle and a sister on each 
side of him. And Owen with an arm clasped around 
cach sister, whose young hands rested on his, prayed 
for them and for himself, that they all might be saved 
from the temptations, sins, and perils that might in 
the future beset their youth, and sex, and circum- 
stances; that they might be converted truly to the 
Lord’s righteous service, and confirmed in it; that 
they might be saved and blest in time, and in eternity, 
ind so once more meet their father and their mother 
in heaven. 

Owen of course, distinctly remembered both his 
parents as though he had lost them but the day be- 
core. 

The girls had only the faintest memory of their 
mother, as of some angel who had been with them in 
‘ne dawn of their existence and had passed away to 
ueaven. 

But something in the tender solemnity of the scene 
touched and melted their hearts, and they burst into 
tears and sobbed aloud. 

Owen clasped them closer to his heart, and held 
them so until they had sobbed themselves into quiet- 

ess, Then he arose to his feet and stooped to lift 
{hem up. 

And then he was conscious for the first time, of 
some one nearhim. He turned tosee who it was, and 
ne recognized Mr. Spicer, who was standing there 
with his head reverently bared, and his face pale with 
sympathy. 

“T was with you, beside her death-bed, my boy. Is 
it wrong that I should be with you here?” he said, 
holding out his hand to Owen. 

“Oh, no, good friend, it is right!” returned the 
young man, clasping that honest hand. 

The girls had stooped to gather handfuls of grass 
from the graves to carry away as sacred relics. But 
on hearing Mr. Spicer speak, they both started up and 
loth clasped his disengaged hand. 

And so they all turned from the graves and walked 
towards the gate. 

“T will see to that dear spot, my boy. The grass 
shall be always green there, and the flowers always 
Llooming, in their season.” 

“T know it, Mr. Spicer,” said Owen, warmly. 

“ And mind, and don’t forget, Mr. Spicer, that T 
will come back to you and be your daughter as soon 
as ever you will let me,” said Lily Gay. 

“T shall never forget your promise, my darling,” 
said the grocer. 

And by this time they had passed through ‘the 
churchyard gate and reached the cart. 

Mr. Spicer lifted the little girls in turn to their seat. 
And then Owen requested Mr. Stukely to drive on to 
the station, adding that he and Mr. Spicer would 
walk on together. 

The cart immediately started. 

_As Owen had already taken leave of most of his 

village friends, there were no more stoppages for him 
on the road: and so he and his old friend reached the 
station about as soon as the cart did. 
_ When Nancy and the little girls alighted, Mr. 
Stukely shook hands with them all around and started 
‘or home, saying in explanation of his departure, that 
he thought Miss Nelly would mope. 

When he had gone, carrying with him fresh mes- 
sages of love from the little girls to Miss Nelly, the 
Pita went into the station, accompanied by Mr. 

picer. 

,, 48 there was an hour yet to spare before the start- 
Og of the train, Mr. Spicer sat down with his young 





friends on a bench on the platform, and sad though 
he was, suffered himself to be amused by the sisters, 
who had never before seen a railway, and who were 
therefore full of demonstrations of surprise, delight, 
and curiosity. 

“Humph!” sniffed Nancy. “It’s my hopes as you 
will like it as well at the end of the journcy as you 
does at the beginning. But just wait!” 

“ Owen,” said Mr. Spicer, in a low voice, “ is it well 
do you think, to take such a malcontent, such a grum- 
bler, such a croaker as that old woman with you? Is 
her effect upon your sisters good ?” 

“Oh, bless you, Mr. Spicer, poor old Nancy’s feel- 
ings are so much better than her acts, and her acts 
are so much better than ‘her words, that we must put 
up with the latter. She loves us and we love her, 
and asfor her croaking, we are so used to that we 
don’t mind it at all; we scarcely hear it, in fact; ‘it 
goes in at one ear and out at the other,’ to use a homely 
phrase,” laughed Owen. 

At this moment the starting bell pealed forth its 
warning for all who were going as passengers to 
enter the carriages. 

Still Mr. Spicer could not tear himself away from 
those young friends, who were as dear to him as his 
own son. -He arose to his feet, but he lingered in his 
leave-taking. ° 

“Tn a month from this time I shall go on to London 
to make my purchases, Owen. And then I shall see 
you again,” he said. 

“ And then you shall come to us instead of going to 
a hotel. We shall be house-keeping, you know, and 
we shall always have a spare room for you when you 
come on in the spring and the autumn,” said Owen. 

“T shall look forward to these two periods as the 
brightest of the year, ny boy!” 

“Are you going by the train, sir?” inquired the 
To master, passing that way and speaking to Mr. 

icer. ’ 

a No,” answered the grocer. 

“Then you had better stand aside, sir.” 

“T must go!—Good-bye, darlings! Good-bye, old 
woman! Good-bye, Owen. Heaven for ever bless 
you, my dear, dear children.” 

And he wrung tlie hand of Owen, who hurried into 
the carriage just in time to save himself, for the 
last bell sounded, and the train was immediately set 
in motion. 

Owen stood, with folded arms and thoughtful brow, 
watching the receding station, with its crowd of idlers 
on the platform, and amongst them the good grocer. 

The girls wept a little at parting from their friend ; 
but soon the motion of the train, and the novelty 
of all around them, raised their spirits and dried 
their tears. 

So at length Lily Gay asked her brother: 

“Ts there any danger, Owen?” 

“ None, love, and by the blessing of Providence, we 
shall be in London soon.” 

And for hours the little girls enjoyed the 
brightness of the sky and the balminess of the air. 
They had scarcely grown tired of this koliday, 
and were just beginning to be impatient for the next 
change of scene to the wonderful city to which they 
were bound, when the train stopped; and they 
found themselves in London. 

“Did you ever,” exclaimed Lily Gay, gazing in 
amazement on the forest of shipping, and then 
upon the wilderness of houses beyond. “Did you 
ever! What a place! What do you think of it, 
Lily May 2?” 

““Why, I think,” said the other little girl, thought- 
fully—“I think that it looks like our own home, 
grown up.” 

“Stay with each other and with Nancy while I call 
a cab,”.said Owen, plunging into the thick of the 
crowd to fetch the required vehicle. . 

“Cling to each other and to me for dear life, or 
you'll be kidnapped and carried off, first thing !” said 
old Nancy, who, burdened as she was with carpet- 
bags, shawls, parcels, and umbrellas, hovered over the 
two girls like an anxious old mother hen over her 
chicks, 

The frightened girls clung fast enough to their 
moorings, else they would certainly have been 
washed away in that rough sea of rushing people. 

“ No! you owdacious riporate; I don’t want no 
porter! Wait till you’re axed!” 

This, or something to this effect, was alway’s 
Nancy’s reply to officious offers of service. 

At last Owen came, pushing his way through the 
crowd. He tooka sister under each arm, told Nancy 
to follow with the light baggage, and so wedged their 
way to the cab that stood waiting for them. 

He put his sisters and Nancy inside of it; followed 
them; and gave orders to drive to the quiet family 
hotel where he had been used to stop on his short 
business trips to town, and where the people knew 
him favourably. . ; 

He took a pleasant, retired room, high up, in the 
sixth storey, for his sisters. He saw them into it; 





told them to ask the chambermaid for anything they 
might want; said that he was going out, but should 
return to the late dinner; and then, as it was 
still early in the day, he set out to walk to the 
house of Messrs, Abell, Brent, and Campbell. 

The chambermaid came up to attend upon her 
young guests. But the girls wanted nothing but to 
stand at their high window and look out upon the 
fields of slated roofs and groves of chimney-tops around 
them; and down into the deep, well-like, and crowded 
streets of the great city—their own home grown to 
maturity—as Lily May persisted in calling it. 

At four o’clock Owen returned, attended to his 
toilet, and took his sisters down into the coffee-rom to 
dinner. 

After dinner he told them that he had done a deal 
of business that forenoon. He had seen Mr. Camp- 
bell, of “the firm,” and had engaged to enter upon 
his duties on the ensuing Monday. He had got the 
address of the cottage that had been taken for him by 
Mr. Campbell. He had seen to the unlading of their 
household furniture, and had started it. 

He had got the address of an @xcellent “Ladies 
School” in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
future home. And now nothing remained: for him 
to do but pay the little hotel bill, and take them, if 
they were ready to go. 

The eager girls were ready for anything that 
could be proposed by Owen. And while he went 
to settle the bill, they put on their bonnets. And 


in a few minutes they were rejoined by Owen, who 


said: 

“Tt is but a short walk to our cottage,” leading the 
way through the crowded thoroughfare for half- 
a-mile, until they reached a small, brown cottage, 
standing alone in the little garden, facing the 
river. 

“ This is our home,” said the young man. 

“Ah, Owen!” said Lily May, “it is so beautiful! 
We shall all be so happy!” 

(To be continued.) 


Ir is said that King George of Greece is engaged to 
Princess Olga, the daughter of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine of Russia. The Princess is only fourteen, and 
the uuptials will no* take place for two or three years. 
The alliance will have much political significance, 
and important results in increasing the influence of 
Russia. 

An “Enoch Arden ” of actual life has been one of the 
incidents of the late Danish war. A prisoner of war, 
who had been long under treatment in Austria for 
mental affliction, has just returned to his home in 
Jutland, where he owns a farm. On arrival at his 
village he found that his wife had married another 
man. The Danish Ministry of War had returned him 
on the list of dead. 

A LarcGe TELEscore.—The University of Chicago 
possesses the largest, and it is believed the finest teles- 
cope in the world. Heretofore Harvard College has 
held that honour, but the “Clarke Telescope” of 
Chicago is to the Harvard as 34 to 21—more than 
one-half larger. Its cost was 11,187 dols. for the 
object-glass, and 7,000 dols. for the tube and mount- 
ing. The focal length of the telescope is twenty- 
three feet. 

Tue comet which has been visible for some time 
past in the southern hemisphere has recently been 
observed by Professor Moesta, of the Santiago Obser- 
vatory. The comet was first seen by him on the 
evening of the 18th of January, at Colina, about 20 
miles from Santiago. The diameter of the nucleus on 
the 25th was 5 deg. 3 min.; on the next day it had 
decreased to 4 deg. 8 min. A comparison of the ele- 
ments of the two bodies showed that it is not the 
comet of 1843. 

OTAHEITEAN METHOD OF PREPARING ARROWROOT. 
—The root grows in the greatest abundance in the 
islands of Otaheite, Eimes, Huaheine, Raiatea, and 
Otaka. Its favourite situation is on the sides and 
ridges of the hills which rise directly from the sea. 
The root is round, white, smootl:, full of eyes like a 
potato, and from two to three inches in diameter. 
When a sufficient quantity of the root is collected, 
they are taken to a running stream, or to the sea-beach, 
and washed; the outer skin is carefully scraped off at 
the same time with the shell ; the root is then reduced 
to a pulp by rubbing it backwards and forwards on a 
kind of rasp, made by twining the fibres of the cocoa 
nut husk round a board. The pulp, when prepared, is 
washed first with salt or sea water through a sieve 
made of the fibrous web which protects the young 
rind of the cocoa nut palm; and the starch or 
arrow-rovt being carried through with the water, is 
received in a wooden trough. The starch is allowed 
to settle for a few days; the water is then poured 
off, and the sediment re-washed with fresh or river 
water. This washing is repeated three times with 
spring water, after which the deposit is made inte 
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balls of about seven or eight inches in diameter, 
and in this state left in the sun to dry for twelve 
or moré hours. The balls are then broken, and the 
powder spread for some days in the sun to dry; after 
which it is carefully wrapped in tapa (the native 
cloth), and put into baskets, and suspended in the 
houses. The natural indolence of the people is so 
great, and their avarice such, that but few of them will 
give the arrowroot sufficient time to dry, if they have 
an opportunity of parting with it. Se abundantis the 
root, that almost any quantity might be prepared 
annually by proper management. The quality of the 
arrowroot is equal to that of the East Indies, and far 
superior to that of Chili. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de. 


CHAPTER COLL 
Reason, my son, 
Should choose himself a wife; but as good reason 
The father—all whose joy is nothing tise 
Than fair posterity—should hold some counsel 
In such a basiness. 
Shakespeare. 

Iw a luxuriously-furnished drawing-room in Grosv® 
nor-square three young and lovely girls were seated, 
in familiar and confidential conversation. Two of 
the three—Lucy Hamilton and Annie Vernon—were 
on the eve of becoming brides—every arrangement 
having been at last completed for their respective 
unions with Dick and his friend, the viscount. 

The third member of the little coterie was Mary 
Fitzgerald, the only daughter of the ex-Consul- 
General of Belize. 

A shade of melancholy, light as the mist which 
dews the rosy blush of morning, imparted a teuder 
expression to her features and gave an additional 
charm to her beauty. It was evident to both her 
companions that she was unhappy, and that she strug- 
gled to corceal it. 

“This odious cousin!” exclaimed Lucy; “he ap- 
pears to have been born for no other purpose than to 
torment us!” 

Mary sighed. 

“What kind of a person is he ?” inquired Annie. 

“A martinet! ” replied her future sister-in-law; “a 
thing whese brains might lie in a nutshell, and yet 
leave room for his heart to beat init! He has no 
more poetry in his nature than a mile-post, and is 
not half so useful! Would you believe it,” she added, 
“ that on his last visit to Belize, when Mary candidly 
told him she could never love him, he made answer 
—-‘her esteem would content him?’ As if people 
only married for esteem!” 

“Married!” repeated Annie, with a shudder; “and 
to such a being! The colonel will never be so cruel 
as to wish it!” 

“You do not know my dear, obstinate, wrong- 
headed, but still kind guardian!” observed Miss 
Hamilton. “He will break poor Mary’s heart under 
the eonviction that he is securing her happiness! He 
looks upon his nephew as a perfect model for the 
young men of the age—cites him as an example— 
boasts that he never knew him guilty of a single 
indiscretion! Till I saw him, I never imagined that 
perfection and insipidity were so near akin; for, 
after all,” continued the speaker, with an arch smile, 
‘*a little indiscretion is not so very blameable ina 
lover: it is so swect to have something to forgive !” 

Whether this was in allusion to the kiss which 
Dick Vernon had stolen asthe boat dashed through 
the surf upon the shore of Belize, we must leave our 
female readers to decide: a far better authority in 
such matters than we, with all our experience, can 
pretend to be. 

“Marty will never have him!” said Annie, warmly ; 
“it would be a sig to urge her to it! Besides, such a 
man could never comprehend her, nor hope to make 
her happy!” 

. — says I must!” answered the poor girl, with 
asigh. 

“ But what does his daughter say ?” demanded his 
friend, archly. 

“It has been the project of his existence!” con- 
tinued Miss Fitzgerald, without replying to the 
question ; “there are so many reasons, he says—my 
— estates and his are in the same eounty, 
an¢ ~ 

“Let them marry the estates, then,” interrupted 
Lucy; “and I for one will not forbid the banns! You 
must be firm!” she added, taking her by the hand. 
“ It isa serious, a painful thing for an affectionate child 
to oppose the will of a kind, though mistaken father! 
But where the happiness of a life—nay, of two lives 
—is concerned 1 

“I dare not!” sobbed Mary, unable any longer to 
control her tears; “he would bate me!” 


“Poor Charles !” said her earliest friend. 
“He would die without forgiving me!” 

“That is impossible!” observed Annie. “I never 
offended my dear father in all my life! I tremble at 
the very thought of such a misfortune; and yet I feel 
assured that he would not prove relentless !” 

The butler entered with the post-bag, which he 
placed upon the table by the side of his young mistress. 
It was Miss Fitzgerald's usual task to open it when it 
arrived, and select her father’s correspondence. As she 
sorted the letters, her eye fell upon one which bore the 
Indian post-mark—the address was in the handwriting 
of her cousin. So great. was her agitation, that it 
dropped from her-hand. 

“J will take it to my guardian!” said Lucy, rais- 
ing the letter; “it is better that you did not see him 
now !” 

During her absence from the drawing-room, Dick 
Vernon and Digby made their appearance: they came 
to escort the ladies for a .morniug ride, and to invite 
them to spend the evening with the countess. - 

® Where is Lucy ?” inquired the former. 

He had to repeat the question, so occupied were his 
sister and friend with their own happiness. 

“ With my father,” answered Miss Fitzgerald, dry- 
ing her tears, 

“You have been weeping, Mary!” observed the 
young sailor. “Z need not ask the cause! We have 
just met Charles Hastings: poor fellow, he seems 
heart-broken! Can nothing be done to break off this 
detestable marriage ?” 

“ The very question Annie has just been asking me!” 
said the viscount. 

Mary shook her head despondingly. : 

“Tt must be broken off!” continued Dick; “and if 
there are no other means of doing it, Charles shall 
run away with you, and I will shoot your cousin: 
if that does not bring your father to reason, nothing 
will !” 

“Fie, Mr. Vernon!” exclaimed the poor girl; 
“impossible! Do you suppose that, even if Charles 
were wicked enough to propose such a thing, I ever 
would consent to it?” 

The sly look of the young sailor covered the cheeks 
of the fair girl with blushes: it implied something 
very like a doubt—he had no faith in the word “ im- 
possible.” 

“Tt has not come to that point yet!” he answered ; 
“therefore it is useless to speculate upon what you 
might or might not,be driven to do; but if you are 
the dear, sensible girl I take you for, you will not 
suffer the happiness of your life to be sacrificed even 
to the caprice of a father! There,” he added, in a 
whisper, ‘I will say no more—so do not look so 
seriously at me, as if I had proposed rebellion and 
high treason!” 

The colonel and Lucy Hamilton made their appear- 
ance: the countenance of the former was radiant with 
smiles—the letter from his nephew announced his 
speedy arrival in England. 

“T am a happy old fellow,” he exclaimed, kissing 
the pale cheek of his daughter; “and if your fair 
friends here will only postpone their union for a 
menth or six weeks 4 
“Thank you !” said Dick, drily. 

“You can all be married on the same day!” added 

the old gentleman. 

Lucy and Annie of course were quite willing—nay, 

even anxious—to meet the wishes of the speaker; 

not so their lovers—they would not listen to such am 

arrangement. The viscount politely informed him 

that it was impossible ; as for his companion, he could 

scarcely restrain his indignation at the enormity of 

such a proposal. 

“Well, well!” said the colonel; “I suppose the 
request was an unwise one—young heads seldom re- 
gard marriage as an affair of reason.” 

“They would not be young heads if they did!” ob- 
served Dick Vernon, warmly; ‘‘the lover should 
have only so much reason left as to approve the choice 
his hearf-has made. Lucy,” he added in a whisper, 
“my own sweet girl, how could you be so cruel as 
to listen for an instant to such.a preposterous thing— 
you could not mean it seriously ?” 

Most likely our readers will be of the same opinion 
as her lover. 

“Mary and I always promised each other,” replied 
the blushing girl, “that we would be married on the 
same day.” 

“You did?” 

“ And you would not wish me to break my word?” 

“You shan’t break it,” said the sailor; ‘* either to 
your friend, or, what is of far more consequence, to 
me. Ihaveaproject. There, don’t look so surprised, 
or the colonel may suspect. Nota word—only promise 
me your assistance.” 

Miss Hamilton did promise it; for the thought of 
Mary's being compelled to wed any but Charles Hast- 
ings was a cloud on the sunshine of her affectionate 





heart. 
Whilst the ladies retired to prepare for their ride, the 


colonet conducted his guests to the dining-room, where 
tiffin—for, like. most old, Indians, he objected to the 
word “luncheon ”—was ready. 

“ Happiness to you both, gentlemen!” he said, as he 
poured out a glass of curiously fine Madeira.. “ Upon 
my word, you are lucky fellows! Miss Vernon is an 
angel—and as for my ward, there is not a better girl 
in existence! She is almost as dear to me as my own 
child!” 

“Thank you!” said Dick, as he assisted himself to 
some curried oysters; ‘the affection, as tlie Americans: 
say, is reciprocated—Lucy loyes you like a father. It 
will be a Monae losing both your girls so soon.” 

“Yes,” observed the old gentleman, with a sigh. 

“ When do you expect your nephew, colonel ?” in- 
quired Viscount. Moretown, unconsciously lending: 
himself to his friend’s design. 

“In six weeks, at the very latest,” answered his 
host. _“ He writes me word that the vessel he has 
taken his passage in sails only a month later than the 
date of his letter.” 

“ You, too, will be a happy man,” continued Dick 
Vernon, “ with not only a daughter, but a son-in-law 
to cheer your age. I can’t picture to myself anything 
more delightful than being surrounded in the evening 
of life by those we love—experiencing their, kind at~ 
tentions, listening to the prattle of our grandchildren, 
and when death arrives—as come it must to all—to let 
our last gaze rest on the features of those we love and 
have made happy.” 

As the speaker proceeded, the countenance of 
Colonel Fitzgerald became slightly agitated. It was. 
evident from the compression of his that he was. 
struggling for the mastery of his feelings. ; To hide 
his embarrassment he raised his glass, as if to criticise 
the wine. It appeared cloudy, but the mist was in his 
own eyes. ; 

“ Doubtless!” he replied; “ but the indulgence of. 
such feelings is not permitted to all of us! My 
nephew is a distingushed officer—is rising rapidly in 
his profession—it would be unjust, to gratify an old. 
man’s caprice, to withdraw him from the career he has. 
chosen.” ” 

“He returns, then, to India ?” observed the viscount, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“ He does; my lord.” 

“ And his bride with him ?” inquired Dick. 

“ Certainly !” said the old man, sternly.. “ Pardon 
me, but let us change the subject—for I am ashamed 
to confess that it is a painful one to me! Iam no- 
longer young, and cannot expect to live to see’ my 
child again; but the knowledge that she is happy— 
the wife of an honourable man—must console me.” 

After such a request, it was impossible for either of 
the gentlemen to renew the conversatigp. As for the 
lover of Lucy Hamilton, he felt more confident than 
ever of being able to keep the promise he had—per- - 
haps somewhat too rashly—made. 

“May we expect the pleasure of seeing you at 
dinner ?” inyuired the viscount of the colonel, as the ~ 
ladies entered the drawing-room. 

“Not to-day !” replied kis host. “I must choose 
some other time for the honour of paying my respects. - 
to the countess.” 

“Tn the evening, then?” said Dick, to the surprise 
of Lucy Hamilton, who could not, understand why he- 
appeared anxious for the society of her guardian, 

Nor in the evening either!” was the answer. 
“ The fact is, I had no sooner received my nephew’s.- 
Ietter than I despatched a note to my lawyer, request- 
ing him to dine with me, judging that the ladies. 
would be absent. We shall be occupied to a late 
hour.” ; 

At the mention of the lawyer, poor Mary turned: 
very pale. She judged the cruel business upon which. 
he was to be consulted. 

Her father kissed her affectionately upon the cheek,, . 
and bade her return with a more cheerful counten—- 
ance. Perhaps his heart secretly reproached him. 
with the sacrifice he was so obstinately bent on making. 
of her happiness as well as his own. 

From the house of the colonel the party drove to: 
the park. Their ride was a sad one; the sorrow of © 
Mary cast a shadow over the spirits of the rest. 

“ This will never do!” exclaimed the lover of Lucy 
Hamilton. “ We are as silent as a quaker’s conventicile. 
Suppose we alight and see how the green trees look, 
and listen to the birds in Kensington Gardevs !” 

The proposal was instantly accepted. Digby felt 
highly amused at the tact of his friend: he knew that 
hehad promised to meet Charles Hastiags there. 

On quitting the carriage, Dick gave an arm each to 
Lucy and her friend—leaving Annie and the viscount 
to follow. 

“Have you told Mary of my promise?” he saidg. 
“But why ask the question, when I am sure you 
have?” 

“IT fear if was arash one!” observed the unhappy 


girl. 
“ Not a whit!” replied the frank-hearted sailor. “TL 





have sounded the colonel, and found that his heart is 
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in the right place; it is only his head which is a little 
obstinate, The first point is to secure your happiness, 
and that can only be done by marrying Charles!” 

“ Without my father’s consent, never !” 

“ Of course not!” answered Dick ; “upon that point 
we are both agreed; the only difference of opinion is, 
whether it shall be given before or after the-ceremony ! 
Don’t think I jest!” he added, in a tone of deep feeling ; 
“I know that I am a light, rattling, thoughtless 
fellow—yet not so thoughtless as you imagine; so 
hear me patient]y—hear all I have to say, and weigh 
it over in your heart—for, after all, that must be 
the arbiter! Your father loves ss dearly, and 
already struggles with the sense of loneliness—the 
pang of parting with you—for this precious cousin of 
yours proposes, as soon as his atiage is concluded, 
to return to India, Marry Charles, and, take my word 
for it,in less thana month the old man will sanction 
the choice you have made! Nothing like solitude to 
bring him to his senses!” 

“No!” said Mary, firmly; “I dare not—will not 
take the step you advise! A parent’s curse would kill 
me! I will appeal to his affection—implore him, by 
the memory of my mother, not to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of his only child! He——”’ 

“ Will reply that his word is pledged!” observed 
Miss Hamilton; “even though his heart is longing 
to break it!” 

“T perceive, Lucy,” said her lover; “that all my 
rhetoric and your persuasion will be thrown away— 
fortunately I have not trusted to either! Here is one,” 
he added,.as he saw Charles Hastings advancing to- 
wardsthem from the lodge—the spot where he had 
appointed to meet him—“ whose eloquence may suc~ 
ceed where ours has failed!” 

Mary looked up and recognised her lover. 

“This is cruel!” she murmured; ‘cruel to us 
both! Do not leave me—I dare not—must not listen 
to him!” 

“Not listen tohim!” exclaimed the young man, 
who had his own reasons for wishing Charles to plead 
his own cause; “if you are determined to break the 
heart of the poor fellow who loves you, at least do it 
kindly, Mary! If the cold words of separation must 
be spoken, his ears alone should listen to them! Lucy 

‘and I will walk on!” 

By this time Hastings had reached the spot where 
the conversation we have narrated had taken place: 
the happiness of once more beholding the girl he was 
so devotedly attached to deprived him of the power of 
expressing ever his thanks. Dick understood him, 
and yrs ba the grateful pressure of his hand. 

“T tremble for her happiness!” said Lucy, as she 
and her intended husband left the lovers to them- 
selves: “ whichever way she may decide, her. father’s 
curse would destroy her!” 

“The colonel isa most gentlemanly person!” ob- 
served the pertinacious advocate of his brother sailor, 
“and not at all given to cursing! And even if he were, 
curses are like protested bills—sure to return to the 
drawer! No doubt,” he added, “it is all very be- 
coming for a young lady who has been properly 
brought up to break the heart of the man she loves and 
her own, by marrying the man she does not love; but, 
not being a young lady, I can’t understandit! You 
would not have her marry this. detestable cousin, I 
suppose ?” 

“Tt would be misery !” 

“Nor yet run away with her lover?” | 

Lucy remained silent. It was such an extreme step 
for any young lady to approve of. 

“In that case, I see but one alternative !” continued 
the rx: “ Charles must learn the name of the ship 
by which he is expected—call him out the instant he 
lands, and shoot him !” 

“Oh, Dick—Diek!” 

“T am no advocate for duelling, my sweet girl,” ex- 
claimed her companion, hastily—for he saw how fear- 
fully the idea had alarmed her. ‘I detest the practice, 
and trust that I may never be placed under the fearful 
necessity of fighting one. Hastings, I feel assured, 
feels the same. Still, there are circumstances which 
almost justify it—the present is one of them. So, Lucy, 
—my own dear Lucy—you and Annie must both use 
your influence with Mary to persuade her to her own 
happiness !” 

“T will use it!” repliee Miss Hamilton, after a pause, 
“for I feel that even the authority of a parent may be 


unjustly exercised. I have no longer any hesitation,” | y 


she added, looking in his eyes with womanly confi- 
dence ; ‘‘ you would bong counsel me to an act your 
judgment, disap; 

“T would At fly from my colours!” answered 
the lieutenant, energetically, at the same time pressing 
the little hand which he continued to hold in his. 
“So that affair is settled! With your assistance, we 
cannot fail. The promise made to the friend of your 
girlhood shall be kept: the same day shall see Charles 
and myself the happiest of mortals.” 

“ You forget,” observed Lucy, blushingly, “ neither 
Mary nor her lover have decided!” 





“ Never mind what they decide! ” interrupted Dick, 
with a smile; “they are like children who must be 
wheedled into happiness. We have decided—and that 
is quite sufficient. Most persons in the world are led 
—few have either the courage or resolution to run 
alone.” 

After a long walk the speakers returned to the spot 
where they had left their late companion. Hastings 
and Mary both appeared supremely wretched. They 
were shortly afterwards joined by Annie and the 
viscount, and directed their steps to the gate where 
they had left the carriage. 

“T will join you in the ring!” said Dick to his 
friend, as soon as they had handed the ladies into the 
vehicle; ‘‘I wish to speak with our friend here!” 

“Poor fellow!” whispered his lordship; “bring 
him with you. .He looks very miserable. It is sad, 
when the sunshine is in our own hearts, to witness 
the despair of another.” 

As the carriage drove off, Mary and Charles ex- 
changed a glance of silent agony, far more eloquent 
than words, Each believed that their last interview 
on earth was over. 

“Nothing of the kind!” said the warm-hearted 
lieuterant, interpreting his thoughts; “she loves 


ou. 

“She has told me as much!” answered the young 
man, with a sigh. 

“And will be yours yet!” 

“ Never~never !” exclaimed Charles Hastings, with 
a look of despair; vainly have I painted to her the 
misery of an union with one whom she cannot love— 
pointed out the tyranny of her unnatural father— 
implored her to fly with me, and place our happiness 
beyond the reach of chance. She replied only with 
her tears—her resolution is immoveable !” 

“ Pshaw !” observed Dick; ‘I tell you that Mary 
will no more marry this precious cousin of hers than 
I shall.” 

“ That at least,” answered the disconsolate lover, 
with a burst of passion and resolutlon, “I am‘ 
determined on! I will not permit her existence as 
well as mine to be blighted by the selfishness of my 
rival! Her father is and must remain sacred from 
my resentment—not so her persecutor! He shall 
resign his pretensions to her hand, or enforce them 
only when I am in the grave.” 

“ And quite right, too!” exclaimed Dick, warmly, 
“but it has not come to that point yet! Listen to 
me. I know it is a difficult task for a man in love to 
listen to anything but the dictates of his passion— 
still it may be worth the trial! I have proved myself 
your friend ? ” 

“ My true and only friend!” 

“You are a sailor, like myself!” continued his 
adviser, “and often at night, when pacing the 
quarter-deck amid the storm, must have noticed that 
the thunder-peal is never so loud, or the lighning more 
vivid than when the fury of the elements are almost 

mt!” 

“True—I have observed this! ” answered Charles 
Hastings , “‘ but know not what you would infer.” 

“Simply this: that Mary’s resolution to obey her 
father’s cruel commands is almost exhausted! She has 
kind friends to advise, and, if necessary, to assist her 
in asserting her right to choose a husband for herself, 
or at least to reject ono of another’s choosing! What 
day of the mouth is it?” he inquired. 

“The fifth!” replied the young man, puzzled to 
understand what the question of his friend could 
possibly have to do with the subject of their conversa- 


on. 

“And for how long a time have you leave of ab- 
sence?” 

“T have left the service! ” answered the lover, de- 
spondingly ; “since I saw you in America, family 
prospects have been realised. I am rich in the world’s 
treasures—rich in all but happiness.” 

“You shall be rich, too, in that, with a little patience! 
I know it is easy to preach and deuced hard to practise. 
Listen to me: in five days Digby and I are to be 
At May you be happy!” sighed hi fon. 

*Ma appy !” sighed his companion. 

» Litile fear of that!” exclaimed Dick, exultingly. 
“Lucy is an angel, and—no matter for the present— 
get a special licence ready, to be used at a moment's 
notice: there is no telling how soon you may require 
it. Ten to one but we spend our honeymoon together 
et.” 

“Yon do not jest with me?” 
“Do I look like a jester ? ” was the reply. 
“You are my guardian angel!” added Hastings, 


erasping his hand. 
“ Well, perhaps I am!” observed Dick Vernon, with 
a smile; “only guardian angels don’t usually walk 
about the park in uniform, or bear his majesty’s com- 
mission! Adieu!” he added; “remember that you 
have warm friends to plead your cause, and willing 
ears to listen to it.” 

With these words, the young men shook hands and 





separated; the speaker to rejoin the ladies and the 


viscount—Charles Hastings to his solitary chambers 
in the Albany. 

Mary Fitzgerald’s firmness was for some time proof 
against the advice of her kindest friends—and what 
was more difficult to withstand, the solicitations of 
her own heart. It must be owned that the tempta- 
tion was of no ordinary kind. On one hand happi- 
ness with the man she loved; on the other, misery— 
exile from friendship as{well as peace of mind— 
ro 5 5 life in India, or one of blissin her native 
and. 

“ T will see my father,” she said, in reply to Lucy's 
and Dick’s exhortation to her; “ appeal to his affec- 
tion and reason; I am his only child! Surely he 
will not insist on this ill-assorted marriage with my 
cousin.” 

‘* You hope almost against hope,” replied her friend. 
“ | have newer yet known my guardian recede from 
his promise! He will persist!” 

“Of course he will!” said Dick; “rely upon it, 
after all, that mine is the only feasible plan to bring 
him to reason !” 

“ No—no!” exclaimed the r girl, hastily, “it is 
too dreadful to think upon !” hide i 

Tn pursuance of the resolution which she had formed, 
Miss Fitzgerald on the following morning sought the 
colonel in the library. As she expected, she found 
him deeply occupied with parchments, deeds, and 
settlements. Nothing could be more liberal than the 
provision he had made for her. In all but the choice 
of a husband, the conduct of her father} was unexcep- 
tionable. 

“T thought,” he said, without looking up from the 
deed he was carefully perusing—for heimagined it was 
the servant who had entered the room—* that I desired 
not to be intruded upon !” 

The suppliant advanced to the side of the great easy 
chair in which the speaker was sitting, and falling 
upon her knees, took him by the hand, which she 
raised to her lips. 

“Mary!” he exclaimed; “bless me, my dear child, 
is that you? What are you doing in that position? 
Rise instantly !” 

“ Not till you have heard me!” replied his daughter. 
“ Father, I come to you as a child should seek the 
author of her being—in duty and affection! I come 
to implore you not to embitter my existence by fore- 
ing me to this marriage with my cousin !” 

“And your reasons?” demanded the colonel, 
sternly. 

“T cannot love him!” 

“ And is that the only one?” he asked. 

Mary did not answer him. 

“T will spare you the reproach of deceiving me!” 
continued her father; “ but that is not the only one. 
Although you knew that from the very hour of yeur 
birth I had set my hopes upon your union with my 
nephew, you suffered your affections to become en- 
tangled by a fellow without fortune or prospects ; and 
now you come with a parade of sentiment, affection, 
and duty, to ask me to change the resolution of years 
—break your cousin’s heart, who never disobeyed 
me, and consent to your union with this Hastings, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, father—no! I do not ask such a sacrifice!” 
urged his child; “all I entreat is, that you will not 
force me to utter vows in the sight of heaven which 
my heart revolts at—which I cannot take with that 
pure conscience which should bless and sanction the 
most important action of a young girl’s life! Do not 
turn from me!” she continued, as the colonel attempted 
to withdraw his hand from her grasp; “you will 
listen to my prayer—and I promise you, on my duty 
as a child, never to become a wife without your sanc- 
tion! Do not force me to become one against my 
own!” 

“Without my sanction !” repeated the ex-consul, 
starting from his seat in a state of fury difficult to be 
described—for it was the first time that the possibility 
of such an event had ever struck him. “ Miserable 
girl! do you know the crime your words express? 
Without my sanction! Why, it would be to revolt 
against nature—the laws of heaven and of man! Am 
I not your father?” 

“ Yes!” sobbed the agitated girl. 

“ And are you not my child?” added the colonel. 

“Your heart-broken but affectionate child!” sobbed 
Mary. ‘Oh, look upon me with compassion and 
tenderness. By my loved mother’s memory—by tho 
recollection of the love you once bore to her—save me 
from this misery!” 

There was a certain nervous twitching about the 
lips of the old man which denoted that the appeal was 
not wholly without effect; but the recollection of his 
promise, his ideas of the respect due to parental auilos 
rity—prevented him from yielding; he fancied him- 
self just, when he was only cruel! and prided himself 
more on his character of stoic than that of father. 

“My child,” he said, “must redeem her father’s 
plighted word.” 

“At the sacrifice of my life?” demanded Mary. 
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“ At any sacrifice!” replied the colonel, firmly: 

The suppliant rose from her knees: she felt that 
any further appeal would be useless. There was a 
firmness and dignity in her demeanour which struck 
the iron-hearted man. 

“Father!” she said, “pray heaven that you do not 
ropent this cruelty when it is too late—repent it in a 
childless age! I have appealed to your affection, and 
it has rejected my prayer ; to your reason, and it has 
refused to hear me! I have now no counsellor but 
despair!” 

So saying, she left the room. The colonel stood 
gazing after her in mute astonishment: it was the first 
time the timid, gentle girl had ever ventured to ques- 
tion his wishes, much less to oppose them. He could 
not comprehend it; and after all, if he had given bim- 
self time to analyse his feelings, he would have dis- 
covered that his surprise exceeded his anger; with 
all his faults he loved his daughter, selfishly perhaps, 
but still he loved her. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered; “a girlish dream, which a 
month of wedded life will disperse! She will obey me 
—lI feel quite assured on that point! As for the rest, 
pooh! hearts—love—first affections— I have heard 
such tales before! ” 

With these not very philosophical reflections, Colo- 
nel Fitzgerald reseated himself and resumed his oceu- 
pation over the deeds. 

As Mary tottered rather than walked from the 
apartment, her friend, Lucy, who had accompanied 
her to the door, received ber in her arms; her sympa- 
thizing love read the result of the appeal which she 
had made. 

“ Courage!” she whispered; “you have acted as a 
daughter ; the rest is forced upon you by the unnata- 
ral tyranny of my guardian! ” 

As the day appointed for the marriage of the two 
heroes of our tale—Digby and Dick—drew near, the 
consultations between the fair brides and Mary Fitz- 
gerald became more frequent. From these confer- 
ences even their destined husbands were excluded, 
much to the annoyance of Dick Vernon, who at times 
almost regretted the friendly interest he had taken in 
poor Mary’s love affairs, and more than once remarked 
to his fellow-sufferer on the folly of any man permit- 
ting himself to fall in love and friendship at the same 
time. 

Their feelings, however, were but temporary: a 
smile from Lucy or a kind word from Annie dispelled 
the impatience of the lovers in an instant. 

The mystery— which, after all, was scarcely one to 
the two friends—was explained at last. Two days 
before the happy event, Miss Hamilton invited the 
gentlemen to join their cabinet council, which was 
held in Annie’s dressing-room, 

‘*Ts it arranged ? ” whispered her lover. 

The lady confessed that it was, or nearly so; that 
it only required the presence of Charles Hastings to 
confirm Mary in her resolution. 

‘Come to her senses at last!” exclaimed the young 
man, with a smile, “ You have acted like a true friend, 
Lucy, and a dear, sensible girl, as you are!” 

“ And yet the world, I fear, may blame her!” 

“ Let it!” replied Dick; “only, if it is wise, it will 
not let me hear it—that’s all! Blame her for follow- 
ing the dictates of reason and feeling! Pah! the 
world has too much common sense! I should like 
to see the colonel,” he added, “ when he hears the 
news, with his absurd notions of obedience and disci- 
pline: as if hearts were like marines—drilled only to 
obey the word of command, and had not impulses of 
their own!” 

(To be continued.) 








Julius Caesar is going to appear as a French iron- 
clad. We hope his critics will not kill him, as they 
have done the literary Julius. 

An arcade of iron of colossal proportions is proposed 
to be built as a joint-stock speculation from the 
Barriére de l'Etoile to Neuilly, as a sheltered prome- 
nade for the visitors to the Great Exhibition of 1867. 
The cost would be £400,000, and the returns are 
calculated at £720,000. It is a curious notion, and 
not a bad one, to have a very long sheltered promenade 
in the open air. 

Dr. Pattrmore, in his evidence regarding Eton, 
says:—“I remember Lord Mansfield’s brother being 
ill, and his mother coming to see him. There was 
only one chair in the room, on which the sick boy was 
reclining, anda friend with him was sitting on the 
coal-scuttle. When Lady Mansfield entered, the lad 
who was sitting on the coal-scuttle got up, and, with 
natural politeness, offered it to her ladyship to sit 
down upon.” 

Tue Wexford People announces a discovery of trea- 
sure-trove. Some children playing on the sands at 
Saline, coast of Wexford, found an earthenware vessel 
which contained about 600 silver coins. The vessel 
was embedded in a small declivity about a stone's 
throw from the ancient ruins of Kilgorman Church. 





The coins are said to be Roman. A local numismatist, 
however, has inferred from the circumstance of 
“ VILI.” being discernible on several of them, that the 
entire collection is English, and belongs to the period 
of Henry VIII. 

In the year ending at Lady-day, 1864, there were 
120 convictions in the city of London for using false 
weights and measures. The population resident—that 
is to say, sleeping—in the city is about 112,000. 

Tue French Government has bought an English 
steam fire-engine, which excels the French engines at 
the rate of five to two. It would be found a capital 
medium for putting down a small émeute. 


In January last, two men were lost on a mountain 
in Wales. The body of ene was found some time 
after, but the other was only recovered from beneath 
the snow a few ye ago. The whole body wasin a 
marvellous state of preservation. 

Tue Davenport Brothers have retired from the rude 
gaze, impertinent inquiry, and rough handling of 
the public, and now only give their séances in private 
circles, 

A PARISH WITH ONLY ONE HousenHoLpEeR.—Upper 
Elden, in the hundred of King’s Sombourn, Hants, 
consists of one farm of about 300 acres, and, with the 
exception of the farmhouse thereunto appertaining, 
there is, and for upwards of a century has-been, no 
other dwelling-house therein. The living is a rectory, 
valued in the King’s Books at £2; patron, Mr. John 
Hussey. The church, dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist, is dilapidated and uafit for service. 








SHADOWS. 


Tne moonlight was flinging shadows 
Over the dewy grass, 

As I sat by the window watching 
For a well-known shadow to pass. 


It came by the side of the pathway 
‘That led to our cottage door ; 

But paused by the lilac bushes, 
Where it never had paused before. 


And another shadow flitted 
Out through the lighted hall; 
And across the branches of roses 
I saw the shadow fall. 
They met by the fragrant lilacs, 
And I saw the taller bend 
Over the slender shadow 
Of the girl I called my friend. 
Ah! his love wa- light as the shadow 
Of the gracefu! lilac-tree, 
And the sun of Ls r royal beauty 
Had turned it away from me. 


Before the dawn of the morning 
All moonlight shadows depart ; 
But the shadow that fell that evening 
For ever will rest on my heart. nW 





BEATRICE LIDINI. 
——_>—_—__ 
CHAPTER X 


The sun has set! 
A fateful evening doth descend upon us. 


It is too late! 
I suffer not myself to feel compassion: 
Dark thoughts, and deadly, are my duty now! 


As the twilight glories gathered in the West, Leo- 
nardo’s languid eyes caught the expressive gesture 
with which the contessa beckoned his sister from her 
seat beside his bed. 

“ Floribel,” said he, “ Beatrice calls you.” 

The guilty blush which instantaneously dyed her 
cheek, surprised him, as she rose at once to obey. 

“ Nay,” said he gently, “it is nothing wrong for 
you to be glad of a stroll in the fresh air. You have 
watehed beside my couch faithfully, carissima, Bid 
Beatrice come hither a moment.” 

The contessa came, smiling gravely in answer to the 
sweet, questioning glance bent upon her. , 

“How oddly you look, Beatrice,” said he dreamily, 
“that white, set look on your features would answer 
for a Nemesis. I should not like to paint you so. 
But I shall finish ‘Summer,’ if my stréngth is spared. 
Call up your blighted looks in ime, vary of it.” 

She smiled again, but despite her efforts it was 
languid and forlorn. _ 

“ Best beloved, are you grieving on my account?” 
whispered he. “Nay, nay, all is peace with me.” 

She checked the stifled cry that struggled to her 
lips—“ and with me all is anguish and unrest,”— 
= bending down touched her lips softly to his fore- 








“Good night, my Leonardo; your sisters are going 
out for a little fresh air. Send your benediction after 
them,” 

“Leave the door open for us, Tessa; the starlight 
may be so splendid we shall choose to linger in the 
path,” added the contessa calmly to Tessa, as ‘she 

her in the doorway. 

Floribel shivered, ad clung to her companion’s 
arm. 

“T know not why, but I tremble worse than when 
I was alone; then it seemed but a wilful freak, now 
you make it appear a terrible reality,” whispered 
she. 

The contessa walked swiftly, her face excessively 
pale, but calm and cold as a snowdrift. 

“Do not talk to me now, Floribel ; lead the way to 
your hiding place at once.” 

It was an hour’s walk, even at the swift pace they 
had used, and at its expiration they found themselves 
fronting a thicket of tangled vines.a little in the rear 
of a dwarfed cork tree, Floribel parted the matted 
foliage, and showed where she had once before secreted 
herself. Her companion crept in behind her, dropped 
the vines carefully, and crouching there, bent her head 
to her hands, and remained still sternly silent. 

Floribel gazing at her reealled the brilliant contessa, 
sparkling with jewels, her beauty set off by the gor- 
geous crimson velvet cushions of her stately chariot, 
and wondered if it were possible she were uot lost in 
some delusive dream. 

The shadowy mistiness of twilight settled: down 
into the clearer darkness of evening, and the stars 
shone down brightly upon the Vine thicket, without 
betraying a sign of the hidden figures within. 

Suddenly Floribel grasped her companion’s‘ hand, 
and the latter responded to the mute warning. 

Quick, light steps approached, and in a few moments 
paused beneath the tree. 

“What! the earliest here? and I was so afraid of 
being late Iran nearly all the way,” said the voice 
of Madge; and then she began pacing to and fro, 
every now and then bursting into a wrathful excla- 
mation whose meaning was lost to them. 

The moments dragged ‘heavily; twice she walked 
some little distance, and then returned to lean wearily 
against the tree. At last she began to sob and rail 
angrily. : 

“He does not care for me, he-no longer pays 
regard to my feelings. He has no fear now of my 
frowns. What a fool I have been to show him how 
my heart is wrapped upin him! It is the way with 
men. They take all manner of pains to win us, but 
once sure of us, we are left to neglect and scorn. But 
I thought the same anger which turns my ‘blood to fire, 
would send him here in fiercest haste. Hark! he is 
coming now. Oh, yes, that is his step; I should know 
it anywhere.” 

And, woman-like, forgetting her previous vexation, 
she sprang to greet him, 

es Pestomele dearest, is it yon? I have waited here 
so long.” 


“T suppose so. I had to dodge that hated Karl, 
who is ever at my heels.” 

“Ob, Bartomole,” she cried; with rage, “to think 
of the indignity you have endured to-day! how 
could you bear it so calmly? I was tempted myself to 
fly at the generalissimo’s throat.” 

“I clenched my hands, and said ovér my curses to 
myself. He’ will know them soon enough, Madge, 
trust me for that,” replied Bartomole. 

“Ay, Iam ready now for the work,” ‘continued 
Madge, with passionate vehemence; “a woman may 
forget an injary to herself, but an insult to the man 
she loves—never! To think his hand should dare 
to buffet you in the presence of half the band! I am 
— ashamed of you, Bartomole, that you took'it 80 

m «gg 

“ What a little tigress you are, Madge!—you'll make 
a fine bride for a bandit chieftain. This morning I 
was resolved to leave the whole affair, band, castle, 
generalissimo and all, and take myself to another part 
of the country and pass myself off fora prince. But 
that blow of his changed my mind. I shall keep the 
oath I took while I suffered the smart. He shall know 
what it is to brave Bartomole’s hate.” 

“What were you saying, Bartomole, that awoke 
his ire? I was not near enough to hear. Hilde said 
it was something about that signora. who lives in the 
a a 
oy we —_ eg oy ; that is neither here nor 
there. 8 yet something more — 
Who would have believed the generalissimo also 
love with her!” 
12° Ge ee two in love with that 
lady,” exclaimed Madge, with sudden asperity. 
Bertomiole laughed earelessly. 

“Well, my little firebrand, what if there were?” 
PR in was silent a moment, and then burst forth 
reely : 

“ Bartomole, I am almost ready to it is you. 
Well have I heeded the change in ~~ ieee the 
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saints, I ean trace it back to that very day, the fitful 
humour so constantly with you of late.” 

“To be sure, was not that the first open insult I 
received from the generalissimo? How am I changed, 
silly girl?” 

© You do not follow me with your eyes as you 
did once ; your face does not brighten at my approach ; 
you have no playful words, no tender caresses; you 
are changed in all things, Bartomole; think not 1 have 
overlooked it. Nay, you have not kissed me once 
since the lady appeared.” 

“ What a black list of complaints! come to my arms, 
pretty one, and you shall have kisses by the :lozen. 
Dost think a man given over to these revenzeful 
thoughts and plans has the mood for love’s p!ayful 

bols! Tut, tut, Madge, my thoughts have been 


foo fall of hate to admit of anything else. I th ught 
you understood it, because you shared the enmit y.” 
_ The girl sprang towards him with a low s b of 


joy. 

, “And you truly and really love me, Bartomole, 
as you did before? You do not care for this con- 
tessa ? 


It seems Bartomole wou!d not wrong the one trne 
passion in his breast by even.an outward denial. 

“ Nonsense,” said he, evasively, “she is no con- 
tessa, only the lady’s companion for little time. And 
now, my Marjory, let us turn to our plans. Iam to 
be the chieftain, you the mistress of the bandit castle, 
There are three, certainly, who stand in the way of it, 
however willing the rest of the band may be. ‘The 
generalissimo, his deyoted slave Karl, and that mys- 
terious fellow whose name used to be Wilfred, and is 
now Bernardo. _I think if we manage shrewdly, the 
rest of the band willbe eontent to accept my leader- 
ship. These three must be put out of the way speedily, 
but no one must suspect my doing it, or it would ruin 
my hopes. This smooth-tongued generalissimo 
has taught them womanish notions of honour, quite 
. — creed from the good old rules of Red 

and,” 

“TI am ready for the deed !” said Madge, fiercely. 

Bartomole laughed. 

“What a 'ittle tigress it is, that. pretty mistress of 
mine! A brave chieftain’s bride she will make. 
Madge, you area darling.” 

She seemed to be grateful even for this equivocal 
flattery. 

“ Tell me how it is to be done.” 

“TI must give.the three powders to you separately. 
An over or under dose would ruin everything. 
Surely it will be easy for you to drop the powder into 
the flagon before you pour in his wine. On the feast 
night, you know, you are always called. I shall trust 
your ready wits to manage it.” 

“Yow may, do that without fear, and when it is 
done, Bartomole——” 

“Then you, will be the mistress of the castle. I 
shall set out, for Rome at once to purchase a bridal 
outfit. How will my pretty Madge like a velyet gown 
broidered with pearls?” 

“ I shall.not care so much for thatas for the old 
smile of love,” answered the infatuated Madge. 

“ T trow it will please you to deck your beauty with 
the adornments I shall send “ 

“Send? What do you mean by that, Bartomole ? 
You will bring them yourself.” 

“ To be sure, I forgot; or else I was thinking some- 
thing might detain me a little.” 

“ T wish it were not so long a time; the feast night 
is more than a week,” said the girl, presently ; ‘‘ you 
spoke before as if it were to be done at once.” 

“Why in haste? The slower the more sure to 
succeed,” 

“Yes;. but I like not such weighty thoughts on 
my mind. They disturb my slumbers, and wakeful 
nights are horrible.. I would it could be doue this 
very night.” 

“No, no; that would mar all—my arrangements 
are not completed. I shall not give you the powders, 
Madge, till I am ready.. And now I think I must go, 
or we shall be seen by the hunters when they return. 
Wait you a little, so the sentry mistrust not that we 
have met.” 

He saluted her lightly, murmured a careless word 
of flattery, and turned away. 

She only waited for the echo of his heavy step to 
die away ere she followed him. 

The breathless listeners rose then from their 
cramped position, and stole noiselessly away. 

“I was only listening for the passing horsemen, 
frantic to know if the one I loved was among them,” 
whispered Floribel; “little enough I dreamed it was 
the rendezvous of such malignant spirits.” 

“The saints must have directed you, to save their 
lives,” said the contessa, grayely. ‘I must send for 
oe Such a wild nature as hers is equally 

lerce in resentment and love. She in turn shali be 
listener, poor thing! I trust she will not take it too 
sorely, { hope Leonardo sent his blessing after us; 
sadly indeed we need it.” 


Grasping each other by the hand, and starting 
timidly at every crackling twig or rustling bough, 
they made their way back to the cottage, whose in- 
mates all slept peacefully. 

Floribel was soon likewise lost in quiet slumber, 
but the contessa tossed restlessly half the night, with 
heavy heart and aching brain, and appeared in the 
morning so pale and weary-looking, that Leonardo 
said wistfully : 

“ What blight has fallen upon my Summer ? Chilly, 
snow-wreathed Winter could not look more wan and 
dreary. Iam better to-day, and mean to paint a little, 
but that look would haunt my brush.” 

“T am glad if-you are better, dear Leonardo; but it 
would scarcely be wise to use your little strength. 
Floribel will come and sing to you, or I will read, to 
keep off the desire for employment.” 

“T shall choose the singing; you look too ill to read. 
Does your head ache so badly, my Beatrice?” 

“Tt pains me a little; do not think of that. Tessa 
will e it presently, and I will lie down, and it will 

away.” 

“ And the pain here—will that also depart ?”’ asked 
Leonardo, laying his hand on his heart. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“T trust so,” murmured she, turning away—“ at 
least, it will when the heart ceases to beat.” 

“Send her to bed, mother,” said Leonardo, pe- 


remptorily. 

And Tessa, hearing the command, advanced, gave 
one searching glance into her mistress’s pale face, 
and gathering her up in her arms, carried her off in 
triumph. 


CHAPTER XL 
If your heart speaks to you, 
Follow its impulse !—'tis the voice of heav'n: 
Think you your fortunes will grow prosperous 
When stained with guilt? Believe it not! 
Gordon, 

Arter Tessa’s assiduous nursing the contessa slept 
soundly, and awoke in the afternoon refreshed in body 
if not in mind. 

Voices without her door attracted her attention, and 
she rose at Once, smoothed her hair, threw a mantle 
around her, and passed out. 

She was not disappointed. Bernardo and Floribel 
were conversing earnestly ; a little beyond them stood 
Karl, looking discomfited and a little sheepish, it must 
be confessed. 

He had detected at once the changed expression on 
the girl’s face, the grave, rebuking look flung upon 
him as she bowed so chillingly, and the poor fellow 
was quite aghast with surprise and dismay. 

The contessa approached him, smiling pityingly for 
his embarrassment. 

“Good day, Karl—I am glad to see you. Will you 
do an errand for me to-day ?” 

“ Certainly, with all my heart, my lady,” answered 
he, readily. 

“ You know the girl Madge ?” 

“Yes, my lady, to be sure.” 

“Will you give her this slip of paper? Be sure no 
ene sees you; most of all, not Bartomole.” 

He looked surprised, but answered respectfully : 

“Tl besureto doit. Islall have plenty of chances.” 

“ Thank you.” 

And now she turned her head, and for the first time 
looked at Bernardo. 

His eyes were at the same moment fixed mournfully 

upon her face, 

She crossed to his side unhesitatingly. 

Bernardo, will you come a litile way with me?” 
said she, gently. “I have somewhat to say to you.” 

He answered by following her to the seat beneath 
the oak, and thus Floribel and Karl were left again 
together, and in response to the latter’s humble ques- 
tioning glance, Floribel burst into tears, which must 
needs give Karl excuse for drawing her to the other 
side of the cottage, and with his arm clasping her 
waist, passionately beseeched an explanation of her 
coldness. 

Meantime the contessa with a pale face, looking as 
if it had been buried all night in a snowdrift, with its 
frozen sternhess, said in the sweet voice, which was 
never more gentle: 

“Dear Bernardo, will you answer me a few ques- 
tions, kindly, for the sake—no, not, of the old love, 
but of the new—for what is right and honourable in 
your nature—and sure am I your evil associates have 
not deadened it all.” 

That look on her face awed him, and there was no 
bitterness in his tone as he replied: 

“T will try, my lady.” 

A little spasm of pain crossed her face, set as it was. 

“It would be sweet to hear ‘ Beatrice’ once more 
from your lips. Let it pass. Bernardo, if you could, 
would you not gladly leave the bandit band? Answer, 





I pray you, as if it were not I, but some holy saint 
cating you.” 





“Yes, Beatrice, you are right, I would gladly 
0.” : 


She dropped her face a moment into her trembling 
hands, and kept it thus while she answered : 

. Thank you, oh, thank you, Bernardo! and you will 

0 

“When I can, certainly; but this is not possible 
now,” replied he, gloomily, “I almost begin to fear it 
will never be.” 

“Nay,” said she, drawing away her hands, and 
showing a sweet and inexpressibly mournful! smile, 
“it is nearer than you think. I, even I, poor Beat- 
rice, can show the way. Is it not fortunate, that she 
who led you away can set you again in the right 
path 2” 

“You?—what mean you, Beatrice?” exclaimed 


e. 

Listen. You cannot go because of a vow made to 

the generalissimo to find the lost treasure,” said she, 
fixing her eyes full upon his face. 

He stared back in broad amazement. 

“The cardinal’s treasure, you know, Bernardo,” 
she continued, apparently unmindful that he started 
as if she had struck him a blow. ‘“ButI know all 
about it, Bernardo. Fatehas kindly sent me to re- 
lieve your difficulties; I can set youin the way of 
finding the mysterious treasure. Just a week 
from to-day, Bernardo, you may hold it in your 
hands.” 

“What mean you? Have you found it? Oh, 
blessed, blessed Beatrice! then may happiness come 
at last!” 

She could not smile back so joyously in answer to 
his exultant words. Her lip quivered, the tears rose 
to her eyes, a sob choked her voice, but with a strong 
effort she forced the weakness back. 

“What matter,” thought she, “though the same 
morning sees me lying in the arms of death? my spi- 
rit will be at rest, and Bernardo reclaimed and 
happy.” 

“ But how can it all be? where is the treasure? I 
am wholly mystified that you should succeed when 
our rigid search has failed,” cried Bernardo, tov 
eager in his delight to notice her struggles for com- 
posure. 

“ Bartomole has offered to marry me,” she began. 

“ The audacious villain! he boasted to me that you 
were in love with him,” cried Bernardo, his brow 
darkening. 

“T said nought in denial. His own words showed 
me the secret of your vow; for your sake I smothered 
my disgust; I learnt all. The evening is appointed 
when I shall meet him to see the treasure and judge 
if it is not rich enough to bribe me to his arms. Ber- 
nardo, you must come with your comrades, and take 
itfrom him. That is right, surely ; it is not his, it is 
not yours; you will restore it to its owner, and thus 
be free from these chains of guilt.” 

“ How admirably you have managed! Oh, Bea- 
trice, your wits were ever more keen than mine. The 
blessings of more than one relieved heart be upon 
you!” 

“ T know it,” answered she, languidly, “you will 
be happy, Bernardo. You will accept the honourable 
post 1 have prepared for you; you will always be 
kind to Florivel. Poor child! she will need the ten- 
derest love, for when Leonardo dies, the mother will 
speedily follow. And be vexed not with Karl if Le 
seem sullen and dull; such disappointments are hard 
to bear, and I have read his heart closely, I think.” 

“T scarcely take your meaning,” answered Bernardo 
slowly. “ Perhaps it is because one thought alone is 
spinning through my head, one joyful, triumphant 
thought, that the treasure is found at last, and [ am 
free from my vow.” 

“You are very happy in that thought? Say it 
again, Bernardo—over and over again,—it pleases mo 
so much to know you will be made happy by poor 
Beatrice.” 

“Poor Beatrice! my noble, generous, adorable 
Beatrice! ” exclaimed Bernardo, enthusiastically. 

“And you have forgiven me all the pain and 
wrong of the past, you have laid aside your bitter- 
ness ? ” continued she, in a tone of pathetic pleadin. 

“Long ago, long ago, Beatrice. Since I knew thea 
truth, the wound has healed with magical swiftness.” 

“ And you will be good and noble—you will strive 
manfully to put aside every temptation? All this 
is promised in return for the discovery of the trea- 
sure?” 

“ How can I help it? Shall I not have an angel for 
my guardian spirit ? ” replied he, his eagle eye kindling, 
and bending down to look with passionate tenderness 
into the drooping face. 

She did not see his look, but she put out her Lands 
feebly, and said in a faint suffocated voice : 

“Go now, Bernardo; I am tired of talking. I will 
tell you presently where the meeting is to take place, 
and you may make your arrangements, Bartomole [ 
am confident will not fail, and I—I shall not falter. 
Go to Floribel now.” . 
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He was perplexed by her manner, troubled at the 
white features and restless eye; yet, as he had said, 
his mind was not clear because of the one joyful 
thought dancing through it. And so unquestioningly 
he obeyed her, and weut in search of Floribel. 

A careful peep around the house convinced him he 
had much better go and see Leonardo, than disturb 
what promised to become a most charming love scene, 
And so with a cheery laugh, which startled even his 
own ears, 60 long had it been silent, he opened the 
cottage door, and went in to sit beside the invalid. 

Ploribel had burst into a fit of weeping, a more 
sensible way of appealing to her lover’s compassion 

nd tenderness, than the cold demeanour she had 
intended to assume. Karl drew her hastily out of 
view of eyes gazing either from the house, or from the 
retreat beneath the oak, and then flung himself at her 
fcet. 

‘*What had he dene to offend her? He was ready 
to acknowledge that he was a miserable wretch un- 
worthy to kiss her garment’s hem. But what was 
there new that had changed the smile which made his 
sunshine, into such stormsof rain?” 

The girl shyly drew aside her hands, and looked 
nt him earnestly. Low true, and honest, and frank he 
seemed! 

“Oh, Karl!” faltered she, “if I had only remained 
in ignorance.” 

“In ignorance of what, my flower, my treasure, my 
queen? ‘Tell your devoted Karl what has grieved 
that tender heart so, and Ict him drive away the 
cloud.” 

“If you only would—and you may! Oh, Karl, 
promise that you will!” exclaimed she, shaking off 
the tears, and forcing an appealing smile. 

“T will promise anything, sweet Floribel, if you 
will only smile.” 

“But you must mean it. Promise that you will 
leave the life you lead.” 

“ What! leave you, Floribel?” stammered Karl, in 
bewilderment. 

“Nay, not that; but the life this siguifies,” and she 
touched the braided jacket significantly. 

He coloured crimson, and hung his head a mo- 
ment. 

“What do you know about it—who has told you?” 
faltered he. 

“ My own eyes have told me, Karl; I saw you with 
the bandit train. Do you wonder my heart is nearly 
broken ? ” 

be Did you grieve for me, sweet one? Teli me 
whys 

“Can you ask?” answered she, indignantly. “Can 
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I smile when you are fallen into an evil snare? Can 
I be happy, knowing the retribution you must share 
with your wicked comrades? Can I bear it lightly 
that you have deceived me so long ?” 

Karl had recovered from his momentary depression. 
He folded his arms, lifted up his drooping head with 
a proud smile, and said, in a deep voice of tender- 
ness : 

“ Look at me, Floribel.” 

She obeyed, and at the sight of the calm, undaunted, 
honest face, felt all her fears melt away. 

“Do you love me, Floribel ?” 

“ You know I do, better than my own life,” replied 
she, struggling again with her tears. 

“Then, foolish child, how dare you think such hard 
thoughts of me? Don’t you know the innocence of 
your own heart would be sure to find out the guilt of 
mine, if it were there? You could not love the evil 
thing you have conjured up. Floribel, carissima, do 
you not know that appearances are sometimes de- 
ceitful? In short, can you not trust me, when I tell 
you the time will come when I can prove to you 
my freedom from the suspicions connected with this 
hated livery!” 

The girl clasped her hands, gave one little sob of 
joy, and sprang towards him. 

“ Yes, yes, Karl, I was a silly child to doubt it. I 
read your innocence in your eyes. You need not 
speak another word in proof of it. I will never doubt 
you again.” 

It was then Bernardo peeped around the corner, 
and noiselessly retreated to Leonardo’s bedside. 

He waited a long time there aimlessly answering 
tie invalid’s listless questioning and watching impa- 
tiently for the contessa’s entrance. But Floribel and 
Karl came first, and not until Floribel went out in 
search of her, did Beatrice appear. 

There was a subdued gravity about her which im- 
pressed them all strangely, a cold set look on her 
face, despite the sweet, serene smile with which she 
answered their inquiring glances. 

“She looks like one who has been down into the 
grave, or stands on the threshold of death,” whispered 
Karl to Floribel; “what has my comrade said to 
her?” 

“Hush! you frighten me,” answered the girl. 

They-ittle knew it was that very thought which 
filled the contessa’s heart. She had indeed seemed to 
taste the bittez7.ess of death, in her struggle with her 
own heart. She had really decided te give herself to 
the grim keeping of the pale bridegroom. She felt 
his grasp upon her; she had consecrated herself to 
death, for Bernardo’s sake; what wonder that the light 





word died on her lips, the careless laugh was smothered 
in her throat ? 

She said softly to Bernardoas she passed him : 

“ A week from yester eve, at the turn of the cottage 
path. Be in your hiding plate in season, and make 
sure that you surround the spot.” 

** The good saints bless you!” returned he, fervently. 

There was no opportunity for more, for she passed 
on, and took her seat at Leonardo’s bedside. 

The sick youth watched her anxiously, 

“ What has hurt my Beatrice ?” questioned he: “ the 
bright looks which were my pride, have fled. There 
is nothing left of my sparkling joyous fairy; what 
shall I do for my Summer? I have been ‘painting a 
little from memory to-day. Tessa held the easel ag 
patiently as possible, and I hoped you would sit for me 
to-morrow.” 

“ AndsoI will, Leonardo,” answered she. 

“But with that mournful face?” chided he: “I 
should be heaping withered leaves around you and 
drifts of chilly snow before I was aware, if I looked 
into your face. What burden is on your mind? 
You, who used to seem as joyous'as a bird—as free 
from care, will you not confide in‘me, my more than 
sister ?” 

“Not now, dear Leonardo; there will come a time 
when you will understand it all.” . 

“Up yonder, you mean. Forget not how fast the 
tide is drifting me away. Slowly, slowly, but so very 
sure, Beatrice, that you must hot postpone your dis- 
closure very long.” ; 

“ Ah!” gaid she, catching her breath, “the tide 
ebbs peacefully and slowly, but the storm, the gust, 
the hurricane, sweeps one suddenly and fiercely down. 
My Leonardo, would it grieve you if I go before you?” 

His large mournful eyes searched] her face intently 
ere he answered : 

“What idle words are these, Beatrice? IJdle or 
wicked, neither should come from such pure lips as 
yours. A horrible thought comes behind them. It 
cannot be any woe has fallen upon you so crushingly, 
that you would seek relief in—in——?” ~ 

She responded to his shudder, and recalled her wan- 
dering thoughts. 

“It is you who wrong me now, Leonardo. But it 
is true I spoke lightly. I think Tessa must bring me 
ame of her infallible bowls of tea, for my head is con- 


ed. 

Bernardo sought an opportunity to speak with her 
again in private; but the contessa gently evaded his 
manceuvres, and he was fain to return with Karl with- 
out further speech with her. 

(To be continued.) 




















HADASSAH. 


——— 
CHAPTER L 
Life treads on life, and heart on heart— 
‘We press too close on church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart. 
‘3 Mrs. Browning. 

THe wild March night was far spent, when a 
‘woman came tottering across Blackfriars bridge. 

A storm was gathering ; phantom clouds hurried 
over the sky; phantom winds howled and laughed, 
like so many demons keeping holiday, or died into 
sobs afar; ’mid the white mists. 

Now. and then a boat drifted sullenly onward 
—a shadowy barge upon a shadowy river. 

The street-lamps of London, and those suspended 
to the high arches of the bridge, burned feebly as the 
faint lamps in Eastern sepulchres, and the waters 
sweeping around the heavy stone piers heaved and 
moaned as if all the woes of the great, restless city 
were pulsing in their current. 

There was something in the aspect of the solitary 
woman, toiling so heavily through the gloom, which 
accorded well with that dismal March midnight.. Gaz- 
ing at her in the fitful, uncertain light which stréamed 
down upon her as she paused, and léaned against the 
massive parapet, one familiar with the Jewish charac- 
teristics would have perceived that she was a daughter 
of the restless, proscribed race typified by the Wan- 
dering Jew, who, for some contemptuous word to the 
despised Nazarene was doomed to wander on, on, on, 
through the long duration of time, and the endless 
cycles of eternity. 

In her palmy days she was known as Wild Hadas- 
sah, and had been a superb specimen of Hebrew beauty, 
even the old men worshipping her,—for not even 
royal Esther could. have been lovelier—while there 
‘was not a young Jew who would not have been proud 
and happy to win her; but sorrow had transformed the 
gay girl into the heavy-hearted wanderer. Madness 
fired the eyes which had once all the dusky depth and 
softness peculiar to the Oriental women, swept the 
sweet smile from the red, ripe lips, and exchanged the 

hy bloom. of the olive cheek for a death-like pal- 

or, or feverish flush. A serge robe fell like a gray 

shroud about the tall form, that had wasted to a mere 

skeleton, and the classic brow was encircled with the 

yellow turban by which the Jewess is still distin- 
guished in some foreign countries, 

Standing there, a host of bitter reminiscences came 
thronging up from the past; her frame shook, her 
brain whirled, her face worked in a spasm of agony. 
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“ Ah! this is a memory-haunted bridge,” she mut- 
tered,—to me it is a Bridge of Sighs. How often 
I have here met Guy Falkner! Hither I used to come 
at his call, in the winter’s cold and the summer’s heat. 
For his sake, put on the fine muslins of India, and the 
rich silks of Damascus, and braided lotus leaves and 
blossoms, red camellias, and gold-mottled lilies amid 
my hair. A word of praise, a look of admiration, 
would thrill me with wild joy; but the dream is over. 
Fool that I was, to trust him! What neglect began, 
scorn has finished. Great heavens, how long the last 
six months have seemed!—ages have crowded into 
them!” 

She stopped in her soliloquy, and drew from the 
folds of her robe a package of notes, which exhaied a 
peculiar and subtle Arabian perfume. 

“ These,” she continued, with a bitter smile, “aro 
the notes from him tome. I keep them ; I would not 
part with them for worlds, though Guy’ Falkner 
would give more than a thousand pounds to gain 
possession of them. Never, never shall they leave me, 
till Tlie down in the grave; no, not then!—thcey shall 
be buried with me. Be still, my heart, while I look at 
them. There are ten ; the first are written with care, 
and sealed with French miottoes in blue wax—blue, 
the colour he employed when he would fain have me 
believe him true as steel! ” 

Again she paused, as if overpowered by the me- 
mories she had evoked, but ere long she continued : 

“ The tenth is traced in a bold, defiant hand, and is 
as follows: 

“* HADASSAH,—It is in vain to threaten me. I will 
not appoint a meeting. You know me—I am a des- 
perate man. Cross my path at your peril! Look at 
this seal, and remember! Beware!’ 

“ The seal! Great heaven! ‘tis a dagger—a slender 
Venetian stiletto—stamped on black wax! What am 
I against such a wretch as he?” 

As she spoke, the paper dropped from her grasp; @ 
sudden faintness seized her, and she sank uncon- 
scious upon the bridge. A watchman, pacing his 
dreary rounds, at length perceived her, and raised her 
in his arms. 

“Tis Wild Hadassah,” he said, aloud. ‘‘ Poor crea- 
ture! what can I do for her?” 

“Leave her to me!” cried a sharp, parrot-like voice, 

And an idiot-boy, wearing a coarse jerkin and seal- 
skin cap, sprang forward, and bent over her in the 
deepest solicitude. 

“ Strange! strange!” muttered the watchman, as he 
marked the tender care with which the lad sought to 
restore her. “Kitt follows her like a shadow. There 
must be some tie between them, or she would 








frighten him out of what little wit he has. There— 
there they go-—-a mad woman and an idiot-boy! a sin- 
gular pair, indeed. I should like to fathom the mys- 
tery of their lives; but, confound it, I can rely on 
nothing they say.” 

With these reflections, he recommenced his lonely 
walk, and Hadassah and Kitt moved away through 
the mists. 

“Why are you here again?” asked the lad, as they 
paused beneath the last arch of the bridge. 

“TI came to dog his steps—to learn something 
more of Guy Falkner.” 

“Kitt knows the big city better than you, Hadas- 
sah; he can lead you to the places. where the vulture 
broods.” 

**Haste you—haste you, then !” 

And she clutched his hand with an iron grasp. 

Not another word was spoken till they stood in one 
of the busiest streets of London, and then the woman 
said : , 

“ He lives somewhere in St. Giles’s, I suppose ?” 

The lad did not answer save with a hoarse laugh 
but drew his companion toward the aristocratic pre- 
cincts of the West End. Through Hyde Park, with 
its broad avenues, its glimmering waters, and its plats 
of fresh green grass—past ntansions with rich Corin- 
thian pillars, graceful balconies, and high, arched 
windows gorgeous with stained glass—the strange 
pair made their way, till they paused before a splendid 
structure in Belgravia. Late as if was, the stately 
pile was all ablaze with light, and now and then, a 
snatch of music came rushing out on the night-sair, 
and as the voluminous curtains were lifted for an in- 
stant you might have caught glimpses of the brilliant 
throng within. Hadassah cautiously ascended the 
long flight of marble steps, and read the name on the 
massive door-plate: 

“ Victor de Vaudreuil !” 

With a fierce gesture she drew back, muttering: 

“You have led me on a fool’s errand, Kitt !” 

“Wait and see! Hide behind the great pillars, 
and keep a sharp look-out; it must be almost time for 
the revel to break up.” 

Hadassah obeyed, and in a half hour the carriages 
began to drive up in rapid succession to thefrontof the 
mansion ; @ rich carpet was flung over the steps, that 
satin-shod ladies might not soil or damp their 
dainty feet, and graceful figures, each with an atten- 
dant cavalier, came gliding down to the waiting 
chariots. 

“There! there!” whispered the boy, and the ma- 
niac’s gaze fastened upon a pair who had just crossed 
the threshold. 
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One was a man of splendid presence, with his fine 
figure set off to advantage by the superb costume he 
wore; and leaning on his arm might be seen a lady 
as tal’, as queen-like, andas peerless as ever Hadassah 
had been, but of a far different style of beauty. 

The delicate tint we find on white rose-petals, and 
a bloom which mocked the flush of the tropic lilies 
in her jewelled bouquet-holder, blent on the stranger's 
cheek; the lips were ripe and dewy, and capable of 
wondrous expression ; the eyes shone like a blue lake 
beneath their drooping lids, and the wealth of hair 
had that tawny gold which the old masters loved to 
paint. A robe of amber silk, embossed with velvet 
leaves of a deep russet hue, and trimmed with falls of 
gold-broidered lace, trailed over the steps like a sun- 
set cloud; and a fur cloak was wrapped about the 
regal form, while an Indian scarf was gathered with 
careless grace round the stately head. The gentleman 
was bending toward her in lover-like devotion, | 
and as he assisted her into the carriage, he mur 


mured: | 


“T assure you this is the happiest night of my x 
since it has brought you beneath my roof. I sh 
hope to see you early to-morrow. Till then, adieu !” 
and he lifted the white-gloved hand to his lips, 

Hadassah gave a start, and hissed, while her dusky 
eyes flashed fire: 

“ Ay, Kitt, that must be Madeline!” 

It is impossible to give any adequate idea of 
the rage, wonder and grief which wailed themselves 
out in the utterance of this name, or to paint the rapid 
changes that passed over the speaker's face. tt 
nodded, and as the equipage drove away, croaked: 

“ Don’t gaze after the banker's fine chariot. Watch 
him—watch him! Seems he not ill at ease now that 
the lady isgone? Ha! ha! ha! there are a strange 
set awaiting him elsewhere !” 

“ What do you mean, child ?” 

“You shall know in good time. 
speaking; what says he ?” . 

The gentleman krown at the West End as Victor 
de Vaudreuil, had stopped on the threshhold, and 
Hadassah, whose hearing was acute as an Indian's, 
heard him exclaim with a satisfied smile: 

“By Jove! my féte has been a success. Many of 
the elite of London have graced it, and Madeline has 
been the belle of the evening; ber carriage was the 
last to leave. Well, now that the revel is over, I 
must away—away. I hear the hall clock striking 
two; they will swear roundly if they are there, because 
Iam thuslate. Ido not believe there is another man 
in this great city who has so many characters. to sup- 
portasI! ’Tisa desperate game I am playing, but 
‘ A faint heart never won fair lady !” 

And with that snatch of song upon his lips, he disap- 
peared. 

Ten minutes afterwards Hadassah saw him emerge 
from a side door, and dart along the shadowy street. 
He had assumed a skilful disguise, but neither the 
mad woman nor the idiot could be deceived. 

“Come!” said Kitt; and warily the two followed 
him. 

Belgravia was soon left far behind, and at length 
they reached the notorious locality of the Seven Dials. 
There could not have been a nore striking contrast 
than that between the West End and this haunt of 
vice and crime. The weather-beaten old houses 
swarmed from attic to cellar with human life. 

Finally they came to a sudden stop, and stood silent 
and almost motionless till they saw the gentleman they 
bad followed enter a dilapidated dwelling which in years 
goné by had been the elegant and fashionable residence 
of a rich merchant. Clusters of slender chimnies shot 
up from the roof like Eastern minarets; the iron 
balustrade, although covered with rust now, was a 
marvel of fine workmanship; and the stone copings 
of the windows, the fagade and the massive door, were 
elaborately carved. 

“ Wait here a minute,” whispered the idiot boy to 
Hadassah. “I am going in alone first.” 

“No, no, child; you are rash,” 

“ Kitt knows best; he’s been in the house before 
to-night!” 

And he darted across the street and disappeared 
within the dwelling. At that time it served asa kind 
of inn, where people of moderate means could obtain 
board, and as Kitt crept into the tap-room, he eaught 
a glimpse of a singular group gathered around the 

Three German students, with slouched hats, 
long, fair hair and broad collars, sat nodding over 
their meerschaums; and two sailors with a bold, reck- 
less air, were playing cards, but evidently keeping a 
sharp look out for some expected guest. Ever and 
anon, as hay glanced at the brass clock, a volley of 
oaths broke from their lips; but at length Boniface ap- 
proached them and exclaimed: 

“Falkner has come—he awaits you in the Red 
Parlour.” 

At this tidings the frown vanished from the sun- 
bronzed faces of tlie sailors, and the German students 


Hark—he is 


sued, Kitt slipped from the tap-room and rejoined 
Hadassah. 

“Can I trust you?” he asked; “are you sure you 
can keep quite still if I take you where you can watch 
the rogues?” 

“Yes, yes, do not fear—lI will not betray you nor 
myself, [ promise you.” 

“Then follow me.” 

And the lad led his companion through a narrow 
passagé’ into the house. Darting along several dim 
corridors, they soon reached a closet adjoining the 


pocket, and, uttering a word of caution, sped away. 
When left alone, Hadassah’s keen eyes wandered 
around the Red Parlour, and it daguerreotyped itself 
on her brain—a lurid picture. Hangings of faded 
red damask sw 
arpet covered 
chimney+piece. An antique sofa and se uaintly- 
hearved with leathern ¢shions, stood and 
] tables, wainscot, and doors, of # dark 
ogany @lour, glowed ‘ustrous in the firelight and 
‘the glare of ‘the tapers in the old-fashioned candela-: 
: Shilo some dus':y pictures hung upon the walls, 


room entered’ the apartment p 
designated, they perceived the, lad lying on @ rug by 
the hearth, and one of them efied: if 

“Look you, meinheer—weare not alone.” » 

“ Oh, never mind Kitt! he’s 4 born fool, and there- 
fore perfectly harmless. Let him stay; mayhap we 
may give him a chance to turn a pénny before our 
conference is ended by doing errands ‘ite, 

As he spoke he lifted a little bronze and shook-} 
it vehemently. The next moment the landlord ap- 
peared, and he said, gaily: 

“ Well, good Boniface, what cheer—what cheer 2?” 

“You shall see, sir.” 

And he vanished, returning presently with a basket 
of flasks and a salver loaded with drin . 

“Now, then, Kitt, bring us a box of cigars from 
the bar, and our wants are supplied,” replied the 
first speaker, tossing a piece of silver toward the lad. 

Kitt took it, lifted his well-worn cap in token of 
acknowledgment, and hastened to do the gentleman's 
bidding ; but, as he crossed the passage, he flung the 
money away as if the touch burned him. When he 
re-entered the parlour, the six men in whom he felt 
such an interest had filled their glasses, and were about 
to drink the health of the new-comer. ; 

“TI propose your health,” said one of the sailors ; 
“but having just got into port after a long voyage, I 
don’t know under what flag you are cruising.” 

“Here at the Seven Dials, I am Guy Falkner, at 
your service. In Belgravia, I am making a sensation 
as Victor de Vaudreuil!” and the speaker laughed—a 
laugh that rang jovially through the old Red Parlour. 

“Ay! ay! Fill high, give him.a bumper, lad!” and 
the brimming glases were drained. 

“Let as drink next to his lady-love,” cried Ben 
Hirst, the other sailor. “If I’m not mistaken, when 
we embarked you were making all sail in pursuit of 
one Hadassah, a Jewess.” 

“Don’t speak of her,” exclaimed Falkner, with a 
gesture of impatience, “she is nothing tome. There 
is another, who has taught me what love is.” 

Dutton smiled significantly, and sang, in a not un- 
musical voice : 

Oh, "tis best to be off with the old love 

Before you're on with the new! 
adding, ‘Pray, who has proved poor Hadassah’s 
rival?” : 

“ Madeline,” was the low reply; “ere we part you 
shall hear more about her.” 

“ Madeline!” reiterated Dutton ; “ tis a sweet name 
—let us drink to Madeline, boys!” Andin their orgy 
the health of that pure young girl was drank in the 
best blood of the grape. 

“ And now, to your sweethearts,” said Falkner, fill- 
ing his glass. “How speeds your wooing, Berthold 


that pretty guitar-girl? ” 

“Never,” and the young man bit his lip. 

“What! have you quarrelled?” 

“ T’ve seen one I like better.” 

** And roused the tiger in the little French minx,” 
cried another; “how her eyes blazed when she passed 
us to-day! By Jupiter! I’d rather have an army of 
men to contend with than one desperate woman! I 
wouldn’t be in your place for a round sum.” 

Falkner started; before him there rose a vision of 
poor Hadassab, as she had looked when he last saw 
her. Wild-eyed, haggard and emaciated, she seemed 
to haunt the Parlour, and for an instant he fancied 
her peering at him from a remote nook of the room; 
but another glass of brandy banished his nervous 
dread, and he broke into a German drinking-song, the 
three students joining in the chorus, till the house rang 


in. 
“Well,” said Berthold Gascoigne, as the last bar of 


were anxious to know what kept you so long in Lon- 
don, and we gave them some hints; but I 

they are dying to learn all about this new, and, it 
must be confessed, rather reckless game you are play- 


ing.” 

“By my faith,” cried Falkner, “the plot thus far 
works to acharm! ‘True, there is some speculation 
as to my origin, but all agree that I am one of the 
most elegant and popular men at.the West End; my 
house’ is fitted up on ascale of princely splendour; 
and, to crown the whole, many of the élite were 


Red Parlour. Kitt locked the door, put the key in his} at my ball to-night, and among them Madeline 


Verne.” 

“ Ay, ay!” and Hirst brought his clenched hand 
heavily down upon the table, while a pleased smile 
over his face; “the name of Verne, the 
Swiss banker, is known in every port. His daughter, 


over the windows, a ees. Rigg 
e floor, and red tiles edithe | his only daughter, must bea rich prize.” 


“Far richer than I thought,” exclaimed Falkner ; 
“he’s a perfect Croesus. His mansion in town and his 
residences in Cumberland, and on the sea shore, mock 
description, they are so magnificent. And then Made- 
line is a su creature—beautiful enough to be wooed 
and won herself alone. I have only met hero 


bra, 
As the five persons who had waiting in tap- }few times, but I am madly in love already.” 
: which the “bea had} “Methinks,” mutteréd Gascoigne, with a slight 


» “I have heard you talk in that.strain before.” 
“Few men see forty years without their fancies,” 
rejoined Falkner, “and T have had mine, like the rest 
pin but I shall yet prove to you that this is no 
m. 


dle drea: 
“Bravo!” exclaimed another; “af last, at last 
our gallant captain has fallen a victim to a grande 


“ And can you win the heiress? ” asked Hirst. “ As 
yet she has manifested no preference; she is coy and 

voking, like many of her sex, but I beliéve her 
Peart trae and ‘twill be strange if I can’t awaken her 
toalove as deep'as my own. Besides, old Verne 
likes me, while he fumes and.frets at the other suitors, 
who flock around her.* Rich as ho is, there is not a 
more thorough, “going business-man in En- 
gland, and Thave taken my cue accordingly. I profess 
to have no bad habits; I drink no wine, I neveram 
seen betting at the racecourses nor gambling at club- 
houses ; and from the style in which I live, I supposs 
he infers I am no fortune-hunter.” 

And now peal after peal of mocking laughter filled 
the room. 

“And how much longer must we spare you ?” in- 
quired Dutton. 

“T shall propose as. soon as I think it politic, and 
insist on an early marriage. Depend upon it, you do 
not count the hours of my absence more impatiently 
than I. By heaven, sometimes, notwithstanding the 
excitement of my love-making, my blood stagnates in 
my veins ; these English fogs stifle and oppress me.” 
There was a brief silence, but Falkner broke it by 
saying : 

‘‘Egad, I hope you’ve brought mea goodly pile of 
gold ; it costs a fortune to live as Ido, and I spent my 
last crown on my birth-night /¢te. Se how collapses 
my purse is; ” and he drew forth a curious purse, an 
beat it against the chair in which he pat. 

“Our mining proved successful,” rejoined Hirst; 
“we struck a vein,” and he smiled triumphantly. 
“ You can have what you want; but when Madeline 
ae is yours, you must divide the spoils with each 
of us. 

“T will, I swear it,” and Falkner touched the cross 
suspended to his watch-guard with his lips. 

“ Yes,” said Berthold Gascoigne, impressively, “none 
of us should consent to this were it not that we are to 
be enriched as well as he.” 

“T sup) , however, he'll have the lion’s share,” 
observed Conrad Schaffer. “ I’ faith, he’s welcome to 
it, if he takes the incumbrance in the form of Made- 
line. I wouldn’t be tied to any woman in the wide 
world for thrice her weight in gold.” 

A long talk ensued, carried on in a foreign tongue. 


Gascoigne? When am I to buy the bridal gifts for | Each heart was swelling high with guilty triumph 


when a sound something like a watcliman’s rattle broke 
in upon the conference. 

“ An alarm! an alarm!” passed from lip to lip, and 
Falkner himself opened the door. 

A tall, lithe negro, clad in blue and scarlet, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

“* What news! what news, Nat?” queried Guy 
Falkner. 

The negro leaned toward him and whispered a few 
words into his ear. 

“Lost, lost!” gasped Falkner, staggering back ; 
“all is lost—if, as you fear, the officers are on our 
track.” 

The convivialists sprang to their feet; their faces 
paled, their eyes dilated with horror. 

“ Good heavens!” said Berthold Gascoigne, ‘ when- 
ever we are chased, and hunted down like wild beasts, 
I curse myself for the life I lead. For my part, I have 
no fancy for a taste of Newgate.” 








lost all traces of languor. During the stir that en- 


the song melted from his moist lips, “ Hirst and Dutton 


“Neither have I; the terrific scenes of Spanish 
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<uogeons are too fresh in my memory; Belgravia is 
far more to my liking. But take courage—we will die 
rather than be captured.” 

At this crisis the landlord.came hurrying in. 

“ We are in the utmost consternation,” exclaimed 

, Falkner; “Nat says the minions of the law have 
scented us out! Secrete us, and you shall be five 
hundred guineas richer to-morrow.” 

The man removed the rug on which Kitt had lain 
an hour previous, and disclosed a trap-door. He raised 
it, and cenvivialists sprang down the ladder, and 
were lost to sight. They had not been long there 
when Boniface returned, 

“Nat was mistaken,” he said; “the officers have 
been in the neighbourhood, but not in pursuit of us. 
They were searching for a woman—oune of the most 
notorious pick-pockets in London.” 

“ Ob, ‘then, it was a false alarm,” exclaimed Hirst; 
“Nat ought to have a sound beating!” And one by 
one, the six men ascended the ladder. 

“By Jove!” muttered Falkner, “’tis better to be 
too cautious than err on the other side. I charge 
you all to be wary—mask your hearts and your faces, 
and remember the doom of him who betrays our 
secret,” 

“Ay! ay! Fear not—there’s no Judas among us. 
When we have so few friends in the world, it would 
be madness to be false to each other.” 

“ That's true,” rejoined Falkner ; “and now we will 
part, to meet again, when our schemes require. Let 
us disperse cautiously, so as to arouse no suspicions in 
the inhabitants, Au revoir! I must away to—to 
Madeline—I am to call there to-day !” 

“Success!” exclaimed Schaffer, and his comrades 
echoed the wish and then separated, stealing singly 
from the inn, and watching every person they met 
with lynx eyes. 

When they had gone, Mad Hadassah heard the key 
once more grate in the rusty lock of the closet where 
she had been concealed, and glancing round, perceived 
Kitt. 

“Well,” he began, “you've seen and heard much, 


since I left you here 
Falkner gave that solemn 


“Yes; but after Gu 
promise to share the banker’s gold with his com- 


panions, they spoke a foreign tongue; and I could 
not understand that. Do you know what they were 
saying 2” 

“No, no; but we'll keep on the watch; we shall 


find out in good time.” 

“One thing is sure—the negro’s message pro- 
duced a panic; then, they looked as if they stared 
Death in the face. Icovered my eyes with my hands, 
and when I glanced up again they had vanished, and 
only a single taper flickered in the candelabra where 
half-a-dozen had burned. Why, lad, for a while I 
thought they were wizards, but when I saw them steal 
from the cellar I found the solution of the mystery.” 

“And now,” said the boy, ‘I suppose you would 
like to tear the mask from that villanous Falkner”? 

7 An! Kitt, I must—Londog must ring with the 
story. 

“ Not so, not so; you know but little about him 
as yet. Wait—wait till we have dogged his steps a 
month longer.” 

After a moment's reflection, Hadassah consented to 
—_ silence for the present, but Kitt caught the 
words,— 

“Madeline, Madeline—I will not answer for the 
consequences if destiny throws her across my path. 
*T would madden me seven-fold more, Kitt!” 

“Nay,” exclaimed the boy, “I could never forgive 
you if you should injure Madeline de Verne. When 
a pair of blood-horses trampled me down, I crawled 
to the steps of Verne’s grand house. The footman 
was going to kick me back to the kerb-stone, but 
Madeline saw me, and was very kind to me. She took 
mein, and kept me till I was able to work again, 
and now she always stops and speaks when we 
meet.” 

“But she loves Guy Falkner,” hissed the woman 
between her clenched teeth. 

‘he boy shook his head, muttering : . 

“ Kitt don’t believe that. Fool as he is, he has eyes 
of his own, and he can use them!” 

And he laughed softly, adding : 

“ He has seen Falkuer’s smart valet bring bouquets 
for Madeline, and she would tell Janet, her waiting- 
maid, to put them in the vases; but when Gerald 
Churchill, her father’s clerk, brought a tea-rose, a 
geranium-bloom, or a bit of mignonette, she wore 
them in her hair and on her bosom.. When Falkner, 
on his great roan-horse, dashes up to her carriage in 
the park, she nods more carelessly than to poor Kitt; 
but if she chances to pass Churchill, her eyes shine 
and a colour like the morning light dawns all over 
her face. Hadassah, mark my words, she don’t care 
hat fog Guy Falkner,” and Kitt snapped his fingers 

i 


tly. 
“ Then I will not harm a hair of her head, boy.” 
The lad smiled and continued. 





“Come, come, we must be off. ’Tis time I should be 
at my task; Kitt has his bread to earn.” 

“Falkner gave you a crown; that will buy your 
breakfast, dinner, and supper.” 

‘“ Hadassah, do you think I would keep his money? ” 
asked the lad, and his wan face flushed, his narrow 
chest heaved, his whole frame shook; “no! no, I'd 
starve first.” 

As he spoke, he flung up one thin arm with a vehe- 
ment gesture, and his slight form seemed to dilate 
and expand with honest pride. 

Tlie Jewess gazed at him with astonishment. 

“IT like your spirit, boy,” she muttered; “ but why 
do you hate him thus? Why do you befriend me, 
driving the rude boys away when they hoot after me, 
and leading me to a shelter when the night is dark 
and the winds chill me to the bone?” 

“ Some time you shall know.” 

With these words he drew her from the closet, and 
in a few moments they emerged from a mo i 
archway, and gained the street. 

In the shadow of the ricketty old houses Hadassah 
paused, and drawing forth a silken purse, poured out 
@ handlul of gold and silver coin, rf 

“T have enough for both,” she said. “ Here, boy, 
take that, and,when itis gone, come for another.” And 
she laid a sovereign in his hard brown palm. 

“No, I cannot.” And with instinctive delicacy the 
boy drew back. 

“Wild Hadassah has little use for money,” con- 
tinued the Jewess. “The time is past when she 
rustled in silks and glittered with jewels. There are 
none to care whether she wears serge or velvet; and 
if you refuse to share her gold, she will not turn to her 
light-footed friend again.” And the tears gathered in 
her great wild eyes. 

In silence the lad took the coin, but he clutched the 
woman’s hand, and a thousand tumultuous emotions 
mirrored themselves in his face. 

The two moved on as noiselessly as ghosts till they 
perceived Berthold Gascoigne and one of his comrades. 

“ Ho! there, my bey!” cried Gascoigne. “ What is 
your name?” 

“ Christopher Co—lum—bus Sykes,” drawled the 
lad, while his countenance once more grew vacant and 
stolid. 

“ And where do you live? ” 

“JT don’t live anywhere,” rejoined Kitt. ‘“ Some- 
times I gets a nap on the rug at the Red Dragon, and 
sometimes I sleep on the steps.” 

“ Poor fool,” muttered Gascoigne. “ There’s nought 
to fear from him,” And he puffed away at his meer- 
schaum, ever and anon moitsening his lips with a 
draught from the flagen at his elbow. 

Not long afterward Hadassah and Kitt parted; she 
starting for her lonely home, and he hurrying to the 
huckster woman who supplied him with his stock in 
trade. He had gone but afew paces when he heard 
a shriek, and looked back. A mob, composed of half 
a score of ragamuffins, were in full pursuit of the 
Jewess, shouting as they rushed on: 

“ There goes mad Hadassah! mad Hadassah ! ” 

In the midst of the tumult Kitt came flying up, his 
lustreless hair streaming in the wind, his eyes flashing 
fire, his bony arms outstretched. 

“ Ho, there, watch!” he shouted. “ This way, this 
way, watch!” 

At sight of him the rude boys dispersed, shaking 
their clenched fists and cursing the idiot, as they fled 
from the approaching officers. 

(Zo be continued). 
—_ 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


Micwage. Kertsocuorr, Governor of Berezov, in 
the wild, frozen regions of Siberia, was a man of low, 
base passions, whom the Emperor Nicholas had placed 
in his present position, ostensibly to reward him for 
proving treacherous to his comrades, and revealing a 
treasonable plot, but in reality to remove him as far 
as possible from the capital and his early associates, 
intending to look sharply after his administration of 
affairs, and hold him to a strict account for any mal- 
feasance in office. 

Unfortunately for himself, and, for that matter, some 
others also, the newly-appointed governor was not 
aware of the secret design of his royal master; but 
being so far removed from the central power, believed 
himself in a degree independent and supreme, and 
that he could act the tyrant with perfect impunity. 

The truth was, the emperor, who was! a keen, 
shrewd observer of human nature, saw at once the 
utter baseness of the man, and from the very depths 
of his soul despised him; but State policy required 
that he should be publicly rewarded for his infamous 
revelation, and hence he was made governor of a 
region mostly peopled with exiles, where he would 
soon be likely to give rein to his worst passions, over- 
step the proper limits of his authority,’and subject him- 
self to removal, disgrace, and punishment. 





Kertsochoff had held his new position about six 
months, during which time he had made himself very 
obnoxious and oppressive to all who had been so un- 
fortunate as to have come under his notice; when 
one day a new chain of prisoners appeared at the lit- 
tle village of Samoz, whither he had repaired to meet 
them, gloat over their misfortunes, and exercise lis 
tyranny in whatever manner might afford him most 
gratification. 

The chain at this point consisted of about one hun- 
dred exiles, one: half of the original number, the other 
half having been sent in another direction, after hav- 
ing passed the Ural Mountains. 

The prisoners, were on foot themselves, but guarded 
by mounted Cossacks. 

They were of, all grades, from the noble to the 
serf, from the merchant to the vagabond, and had been 
dispatched hither for all sorts of crimes, from conspi- 
racy to mendicancy, and were destined to various 
punishments, some.to be imprisoned for ever iu the 
dark, horrible mines, some to be used as servants and 
slaves, and some to be sent into the wilderness to 
live as best they might. 

‘They were, viewed as a whole, a forlorn-looking 
set of wretches, and would have won the compassion 
of any not devoid of all the better feelings of huma- 
nity. 

In fact they did excite the sympathy of the few 
villagers who gathered around them as they halted 
before the door of the commandant of that section, and 
several hurried away and returned with food, water, 
brandy, and some articles of clothing, which they had 
begun to distribute with a. praiseworthy generosity, 
when they were suddenly interrupted and startled by 
the governor, who rushed from the dwelling of the 
commandant, his face red with passion, and shouting 
in a stentorian voice : 

“Hold! you audacious wretches! How dare you 
take such liberties as to feed these vile prisoners, right 
before my eyes? Don’t you know, you miserable 
serfs, that they are sent here for punishment ? And 
how dare you seek to set aside the will of our imperial 
master, by ministering to their comforts ?” 

Awe-struck and trembling, the humane villagers 
shrunk back from the august majesty of the squat 
figure, broad face, ard bleared eyes of the imperial 
governor, and only the commandant of the section 
ventured to address the great man in the shape of an 
inquiry and remonstrance. 

“Ts it the desire of his imperial majesty,” he said, 
“that these prisoners, one and all, should be treated 
with less lenity, and more severity, than any who 
have preceded them? for it has been the custom of 
the villagers here to offer sympathy and charity to all , 
to whom kindness has not been expressly forbidden.” 

“T am supreme, sir, in this department,” cried the 
governor, stamping with rage, that anyone should 
have the audacity to question anything he might say 
or do;' “‘and it is not for you, sir, an inferior officer, 
to make any reply to your superior in command. I 
therefore order you under arrest, to report at my head- 
quarters, where I will have you tried by court-martial. 
Hand your sword, sir, and quit my sight immedi- 
ately.” 

The commandant silently obeyed; and, as soon as 
he had entered his dwelling, the governor poured out 
a long tirade of abuse on the villagers and prisoners, 
and ended by calling for the list, by which he could 
determine what disposition was to be made of each. 
A part, as we have said; were to be consigned to the 
mines, a part to servitude, and the rest to the scarcely 
less terrible freedom of the wilderness, where, sup- 
plied with a dress of skins, a bow, and sheath of arrows 
each, a knife and hatchet apiece, and some corn for 
planting, they were to erect their own huts, drive off 
or kill the wild beasts, and get their living as best 
they could. 

Among those consigned to servitude and slavery, 
was a bright, intelligent young man, who was ap- 
pointed by Government to take his place in his excel- 
lency’s household, and be closely looked after by the 
governor himself. 

The particular crime of this young man was not 
mentioned; but as he came under the head of political 
offenders, the governor considered it his right, if not 
his duty, to treat him with the utmost severity, and 
make his position as degrading and obnoxious as pos- 
sible. 

In the eyes of his excellency a political offender 
was the basest of all criminals; and in this respect he 
considered himself a proper judge, as no doubt he 
was, having himself been a double traitor, first to the 
Government, and secondly to his comrades; and what 
crime is a base man likely to be more severe upon than 
that which he has committed himself ? 

Paul Kloksta, the individual under notice, was at 
this time twenty-seven years of age. 

If he had ever been a dangerous man to the Govern- 
ment, there must have been great provocation, or else 
his looks belied him, for he appeared to be mild and 
sweet-tempered. He had fair hair, blue eyes, and a 
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face almost beardless, somewhat effeminate, and ex- 
pressiveof a true nobility of soul. 

In due time the chain was sent en its way, Paul 
only being freed from his fellows to be attached to the 
governor as his body servant, and assigned to the 
lowest meniai service, the intention being to degrade 
and tyrannize over him. 

He had been about three months in his néw posi- 
tion, suffering all kinds of abuse—poorly fed, poorly 
clad, not so well lodged and cared for as his master’s 
dogs, and not unfrequently whipped and onffed about 
for no other reason than the mere gratification of 
brutal passion—when the secretary of the governor 
happening to die, he was promoted to the post, not for 
the purpose of making his condition better, but be- 
cause his excellency had discovered he was a fine 
scholar, and knew he would be of more use to him in 
that capacity than any other. 

The tyrant now had him directly under his eye, 
and, if anything, displayed his brutality in a greater 
degree than before. He compelled him to write 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, in a room so 
cold that his hands were frequently benumbed, 
allowing him only a few minutes for his scanty meals, 
often compelling him to copy documents for the mere 
purpose of keeping him at work, and always punish- 
ing him severely for the slightest mistake. 

By this treatment poor Paul became emaciated and 
sickly, and often wished himself dead ; and the chances 
were, that, unless the governor should soften his 
brutality, his victim would be soon beyond his reach ; 
which idea caused him te bea little more humane, as 
he did not wish to lose his services, nor have his death 
on his hands, lest the emperor, who had consigned 
him to his care, might some time be disposed to make 
troublesome inquiries. 

Meantime, the commandant already mentioned had 
been tried by a court-martial, composed of officers 
selected by the governor, whofeared to decide against 
his will, and the result was his summary dismissal, 
with the transmission of a garbled report of the pro- 
ccedings to the Government. 

One day about six months after this event a 
Government messenger arrived from the Russian 
capital, and asked for a private interview with 
Paul Kloksta. 

“ Why do you ask to see my servant and slave when 
I am present?” demanded the governor, in stern 
and haughty reply. 

“Because such are the orders of our imperial 
master !” was the equally stern and haughty rejoinder. 

“ Oh, certainly, if your orders are to confer with 
my excellent secretary, of course I have no objection 
to offer,” answered the governor, ina humble, cringing, 
sycophantic manner. “My house, my property, my 
servants, myself, even my life, are all at the disposal 
of his imperial majesty.” 

The secretary was forthwith called, and the library 
of the governor assigned him and the imperial mes- 
senger for a private interview. 

The moment they found themselves alone together, 
they rushed into each others arms and wept like chil- 


, dren, for they were old bosom friends. 


“Oh, Paul,” exclaimed the messenger, looking at 
the thin, pale face, and emaciated form of the unhappy 
exile, “‘I can hardly believe this is you! how terribly 
you have suffered !” 

“God and myself only know how much!” replied 
Paul. 

“ You have been badly used ?” 

Paul glaneed quickly around, as if he feared some 
listener, and then replied in a low tone: 

“T have been starved, frozen, beaten, and worked 
eighteen hours out of the twenty~four—and yet I have 
never wilfully done a wrong act. May heaven soon 
bring my sorrows to an end! Death is nothing com- 
pared to this living torture!” 

He then, after first securing the door, removed a 
portion of his dress, and showed a dozen scars on his 
arms and body, which had resulted from his inhuman 
treatment. 

“ And the vile wretch has dared to use you thus ?” 
cried his friend. 

“ Hush !” said Paul, in alarm; “ we might be over- 
heard! and even as it is, I tremble to think how I may 
hereafter be punished for this very interview !” 

“ Alas!” sighed his friend. 

The interview lasted for an hour; and as soon asit 
was over the messenger plaeed in the hands of the 
governor a dispatch ‘commanding him to summon 
forthwith his council, and every official, civil and 
military, within his jurisdiction, and await further 
orders. 

It took two weeks to bring all the different parties 
together at the Government House; and during this 
time the ger remained an honoured guest of 
the governor, and Paul was treated witha respect and 
leniency he had not known since setting out on the 
cbain. 

At last, when all were assembled—no one knew for 
what purpose, noteven the messenger himself—the 














latter, according to his instructions, handed the 
governor a second dispatch, which, to the surprise of 
all, and the overwhelming joy of the poor secretary 
and his friend, contained his full pardon, and restora- 
tion to all his former rights and privileges. 

The governor, before reading this aloud, was ob- 
served to grow pale and tremulous; but when he had 
finished it, and turned, with assumed delight, to con~ 
gratulate his late victim, he found him already fainted 
and unconscious in the arms of themessenger. 

The third dispatch, which was handed to the 
highest military officer present, caused great astonish- 
ment, excitement, and consternation. It deposed 
the governor, ordered the commandant to arrest 
and see him punished with fifty blows of the knout, 
and then consigned to one of the mines, there to re- 
main for the rest of his life. 

On hearing this, the cowardly tyrant grew ghastly 
with terror, and, scarcely conscious of what he was 
deing, fell down on his knees and begged for mercy. 

Fool! who was there to show him mercy, had they 
even been so di ? ‘These were the orders of the 
czar, and none could gainsay them. 

But setting aside mercy, there was scarcely pity 
among all who knew him. Hehad played the part of 
the brutal tyrant, and they considered his sentence 


just. 

The fourth dispatch completed the wonders of that 
day. It was for Paul Kloksta, created Count Valdai, 
and contained his commission as Governor of Berezov. 
In less than an hour the slave had become the master, 
and the tables were completely turned. 

Michael Kertsochoff went to his Joom, Paul Kloksta 
ruled in his stead; and the curs:s of the people of 
that region were changed to ble:s!:::s—for such is 
always the effect when virtue take, iue place | vice. 

B. 





THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


CHAPTER L 


“ Bor who is this girl ? and what is she to him ? I 
am still young—they say still beantiful ; he professes 
to love me—great heaven! can it be only profession ? 
Am I deceived? She is his proiégée—I know that; 
I have always known that he educated a young 
child—he told me; but in the blind confidence of 
love I asked him no questions. Oh, I thought him 
honour itseli—as great in moral worth asin genius. 
But who is this beautiful girl he has taken to his 
home—whom he expects me to receive, to wel- 
come?” 

The small boudoir was dimly lighted by an antique 
bronze lamp swung from the ceiling by silver chains. 
But the beauty and originality of the furniture were 
made visible even in that obscure light. The tables 
of rich wood overlaid with costly marble were upheld 
by strange figures whose wild faces gleamed out 
mockingly. The chairs grinned with fantastic, elf- 
like countenances; every article in the room seemed 
an embodied presence, awd a stranger might have felt 
as if surrounded with goblins, half human, a few only 
strikingly angelic. These latter performed various 
offices at the toilet-table, some supporting the beau- 
tiful mirror, others holding out fairy-like cups in 
which to place cosmetics, or boxes of ebony, or gilded 
baskets. The strange apartment was the product of a 
whim ; but the whim had originated in the brain of one 
of the world’s great masters, of whom it has been 
said: 


“He stands out as a sublime example of the patient 
endurance that ennobies, and of the self-abnegation and 
suffering that purity as by fire.” 

The only occupant of this room was,a woman at- 
tired in a robe of rich purple velvet, girdled by a cord 
and tassels of silver, under the open folds of which 
gleamed an elaborately embroidered satin skirt, that 
in turn just revealed the tiny proportions of a foot 
encased in silken slippers. 

Her face was beautiful, though marred by lines of 
passion—a beauty thatin her happier moments had 
been reproduced upon canvas, and that still is im- 
mortal, smiling down from the walls of many a palace, 
adorning the poet’s study and the cottager’s parlour, 
preserved through the great and immutable power of 
genius. 

Leoda was her strange name, and some way it 
seemed to fit well with her great starry eyes, those 
seas of passion or of light, as her mood made them. 
She was in truth, as the world called her, a queenly 
woman, fitted to share the love and honours of her 
almost idolized husband. 

M. Schultz was stilla young man. Surrounded by 
all the visible tokens ef prosperity, he was yet a sad 


man. 
The lofty countenance was marred somewhat by 
lines of suffering. Occasional fits of melancholy 
touched his household with gloom. 
He bad married a beautiful woman, but she exacted 
too much. It should have filled her with pleasure 


to see her beloved husband the companion of princes 
honoured and consulted by them; it sometimes made 
her miserable. 

She had been very happy that day, for M. Schultz 
had meee her out, and at such times she was on the 
pi 1 ° ppi 

To.see the gay courtiers bowing in their direction ; 
to hear the voices of those whom the world honoured 
saluting with homage, saying: 

“There he goes—the artist par excellence—our 
own painter!” had caused her vain heart to flutter 
with pleasure. 

She did not notice, in the charming whirl of 
fashion, amidst the perfume of June breezes, the 
delightful scenes around her, that the face of her 
husband wore a sad, dispirited look—that often his 
brow was quite evercast with gloom, and his eyes gave 
far-off, wistful glances, and sometimes turned to her 
with something imploring in their gaze. : 
They had returned home; the intoxication was 
over—the heart fluttering was gone. Madame had 
scarcely -unrobed, before she was summoned to. her 
husband’s study as she passed the door on the way to 
her room. 

“ T took the liberty of calling you,” said the painter, 
coming forward as she entered. 

In the distance the glimmer of countless bindings,, 
bright with gilding, could be dimly seen, for only one 
small light was burning. In the foreground stood M. 
Schultz, his dressing-robe falling about his slight 
figure in statuesque folds, his deep eyes restless and 
unnaturally bright, his air meditative, and at the 
same time mingled with timidity, as one who asks a 
favour and is not quite sure that it will be granted. 

His wife was seated; the painter began to walk 
softly back and forth, his hands, white and delicate, 
clasped behind him. 

“T think proper to inform you, my dear, that I 
intend sending for my ward. She will be here within 
two days.” 

“The little Cornelie ?” queried his wife. 

“Yes; though the child has by this time the stature 
ofa woman. I havé not seen her for two years; she 
must be sixteen. I have never said much about her 
to yeu heretofore. She will have a claim on your 
sympathy, I trust, as being the daughter of misfortune 
—one whe has been all her life among strangers, and 
who has known no real love. As a child she was 
not pretty, but if her maturer years hold out no 
prospect of beauty, she will not, I trust, be any the 
less welcome to you.” 

The constrained voice, the changed manner, 
troubled Madame Schultz more than the intelligence. 
She had heard, it was true, but seldom of this child, 
and then not in a manner to pique her curiosity ; now 
the subject seemed full of mystery, and she stood in 
such awe of her husband that she dared not question 
him. She longed to know whose was the child, what 
special claim she had on him, that he should have 
taken the sole charge of her education, and now offered 
her a home. She only bowed her head with a mur- 
mured word or two, that she “should be very happy 
—of course she was always ready to fulfil his Mightect 
wishes.” 

“Thank you, dearest,” he said, with one of his 
dazzling smiles. I trust you will learn to love her for 
herself! ” and here the interview ended. 

The next day was the one set apart by the poet- 
painter for his weekly receptions. The wide hall, a 
gallery of art, between whose pillars and smiling from 
many a niche the most enchanting forms of marble 
met the view, teemed with the great and gifted of the 
land. 

Poets, painters, musieians, artists, celebrities from 
every quarter of the world, thronged to the princely 
presence of one whom the most gifted confessed as 
master of all in his especial department. It has been 
said of him, and was then conceded, that he expressed 
“the most sacred as well as the most passionate feelings 
of the human soul.” 

For hours the salons were filled with beauty and 

nius. 

At last a plain travelling carriage drove up to the 
door nearest the studio, and where M. Schultz himself 
was accustomed to enter. The poet painter was at 
that moment standing by a window (his pack towards 
it) which overlooked that special passage, and by his 
side Madame Schultz, brilliant and darkly beautiful 
as ever. 

They were in the act of exchanging adieus with a 
friend, when the latter exclaimed, impulsively, 

“‘Goed heavens! what an exquisite face!” 

All turned to the Window. A young girl, lovely as 
an angel, had just descended from the carriage, and 
now stood gazing about her with an almost childish 
bewilderment, till she caught the eye of M. Schultz as 
he turned. Then her face brightened with a pas- 
sionate brightness; the dark eyes grew liquid; the red 
blood mounted to her cheek, softly pallid before. In 
an instant the poet-painter, with one word of apology, 








was gone. 
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“T never saw anything so lovely,” said the countess. 
“ Pray, isit a relative, ora model which your husband 
has had'the good fortune to find in some secluded 
valley? for I feel sure no face like that has been seen 
in Paris this many a day.” 

Madame Schultz had grown deadly pale— she 
could scarcely explain to herself for wbat. Perhaps 
it was the remembrance of her husband’s manner at 
that interview; it might be the wondrous beauty that 
had flashed so unexpectedly upon her; it might be 
the suddenness with which he had left her to welcome 
his ward. ' She had no doubt as to whom it eould be, 
and answered accordingly, in a voice whose steadiness 
surprised herself: 

“It is some one we have been expecting—a pupil, 
a ward of my husband.” 

And yet the sight of that face, or rather the memory 
of its loveliness, enraged her. She could hardly 
command her self-possession till her husband returned, 
and as soon as she could, glided stealthily to her own 
room, there to give way to the passion that seemed 
choking her. 

After a few moments of tears, her haughty spirit 
regained her wonted composure. She decided to keep 
astrict watch upon her husband—upon this young 
creature sO Wondrous in charms; and resolved'to use 
all the cunning of which she was mistress to find out 
her parentage. ‘ 

As for asking calmly and dispassionately, as was 
her right, she would rather have died. No; the 
germ of a desperate resolution must be enfolded 
in rose leaves; she would even play the part of friend 
to this friendless girl, the better to serve her purpose. 
Then she strengthened her resentment by lifting her 
candle to the face above her, one of her husband's 
masterpieces, entitled “The Temptation.” “Ah! 
there was the haunting mystery—tje features, the 
complexion of alabaster fairness, the silken tresses and 
the dove’s eyes, all were here; and this face was like 
that. Her hand trembled as she put down the small 
waxen taper, and her eyes burned with passion. 

“Some might have called him old when he married 
me,” she whispered; “he is ten years my senior, and 
he who so worships beauty, he had surely seen those 
he loved long ere he met me. Great heaven! I must 
find out who this girl is, and whose is that face, and 
why she is brought under my roof. Can it be possible ? 
—No!” and she put away some bitter thought that 
had caused the crimson tide to rush over cheeks and 
brow, and that when it receded Yeft the whole face 
icy with its cold, glittering eyes. 

Meantime the unconscious cause of all this heart- 
burning had met the great painter with outstretched 
hands and eyes full of joyful tears. Oh! how she 
longed, as in the old childish times, to throw her arms 
about his neck and kiss him with all a child’s abandon ; 
but something in his manner repelled the impulse. 
He took her hand, smiling thoughtfully but sweetly, 
and gazed at her with something like pride in his 
tender eyes, as he said: 

“Welcome, Cornelie; this is your home. You 
have improved very much, my child; I should”—he 
caught his breat’s=—“have known you,though.” And 
there he stopped, much agitated, hardly daring to look 
at her. Presently he recovered himseli, and said, 
smiling : : 

“But you must be tired. Come, and I will ind some 
one toshow you to your room.” 

It was a dainty little apartment, tastefully decorated 
with lace and rose-coloured hangings, but more ap- 
propriate for a child than the slender woman who 
stood there smiling and yet tearful as she marked the 
decorations. 

“Very like my room at school,” she murmured ; 
“and I am not sorry, for it was a pleasant home for 
me. And this great painter, my benefactor—oh, I 
worship him! I worship him! And notI alone. I 
was envied at school because I was his ward. Most 
of the attention I received was for his sake. Ah! 
how blessed must she be who calls him husband! 
I would willingly be his slave.” 

And the impulsive girl walked dreamily towards the 
mirror, smiled faintly at the reflection of her won- 
drous beauty, and accepted the services of the spruce 
little dressing-maid who came in at that moment, for 
she was really wearied with her journey. 

As for little Pauline, she fluttered about in a high 
state of admiration, praised the abundance and beauty 
of her hair, and had her own thoughts whenever she 
recalled the flashing eyes and clouded brow which her 
nistress tried in vain to conceal when she sent her up 
to wait on the “new young lady.” 

When ‘the supper-bell tang, Cornelie went down 
trembling, she could scarcely tell why. 

The atmosphere of this new home affected her un- 
pleasantly. Once out of ‘her pretty chamber, she 
wished herself back. She dreaded the formality of her 
introduction to madame. 

The poor child had a foreboding—very dim, but 
threatening—that the roses hitherto blooming along 
her path were about to fade, though she had looked 


forward to her release from school with unqualified 


joy. ‘ 

Madame Schultz was entering,at one door while she 
appeared at another. The two glanced fully in the 
face of each; Cornelie started at the dark beauty of 
madame; Mrs. Schultz grew furiously jealous on the 
instant, for seldom, as the Countess Brian bad said, 
was a face like that seen in Paris. The twoadvanced, 
but with what different emotions! M. Schultz, pale, 
undaunted, calmly did the honours; madame smiled, 
and extended her hand. Cornelie thought that death 
could not be colder. 

The child was very quiet; madame witty and 
brilliant ; M. Schultz at his ease, and growing every 
moment happier as he saw the animation of his wife. 
If she was only pleased with Cornelie, it was all he 
asked. 

He loved her when she did not startle and frighten 
him with her vehemence. Repose was what he 
coveted—it marked his heavenly creations; tragedy 
was not his forte—passion disgusted him. 

Cornelie looked from splendour to splendour. The 
luxurious dining-room was filled with mirrers, bang- 
ings of pale crimson satin, masterpieces of the best 
painters, ancient and modern, an art collection thrown 
into the most exquisite detail of arrangement by one 
who never made a mistake in such matters. 

M. Schultz took almost as much pains with his 
furniture as with his paintings. “Nothing was insig- 
nificant to him that was beautiful, or capable of giving 
pleasure. Madame’s eye brightened at every new token 
of taste. Her’s was an artist’s soul, and the smallest 
fraction of ideal excellence was not lost upon her. She 
saw lovelinéss which she could not begin to approach ; 
she saw the pleasure with which the artist gazed on 
Cornelie’s charming features, so illuminated with the 
sweetest smiles, and her jealousy grew with every 
swift moment. And yet she veiled her ungenerous 
nature, and forced herself to be more than courteous, 
while Cornelie thought: 

“ At last I have found father and mother, and the 
poor orphan’s lot will not be so lonely.” 

Cornelie accepted madame’s invitation to spend the 
evening with herin the boudoir. 

“Ob, madame, how beautiful everything is!” she 
cried out, with pleasure, as the wife of M. Schultz 
lighted the lamps on the various tables, and every 
grotesque figure flashed into view. “I think this 
room would make me a peet in spite of myself.” 

“Do you sing, my dear?” asked Madame Schultz, 
startled at the exceeding beauty of the girl, heightened 
by the flame and colour of the room, 

“Yes, madame, music is almost a passion with me.” 

‘“‘ Here is a little piano fitted in this recess; let me 
hear you.” 

Cornelie, with eyes ablaze and red lips parted, flew 
to the quaint instrument bristling all over with 
antique images. She sang, and her listener sat trans- 
fixed. 

“My voice will no longer seem a wonder to him,” 
thought the latter, passionately. 

“Do you draw as well as sing?” 

“Oh, madame, that is my passion, too;” said the en- 
thusiast. “Ah, when I was a child how happy it 
made me to sit beside my good, kind friend! He 
directed my studies; he first taught me to love the art.” 

“You mean my husband ?” 

Cornelie looked up, her innocent face startled. 
Without intending it, there was somewhat of harsh- 
ness in the voice that addressed her. 

“ Yes, madame, I was with him always when a very 
little child. I remember the room. It was quite 
small, with rich green and crimson furniture, and one 
beautiful face on the wall, which we both loved, Ah!” 
—she clasped ber hands, her brow grew radiant— 
“there it is! that is the picture—the picture we wor- 
shipped together.” 

The face of madame grew dark with anguish. 
It wasthat painting which the young girl resembled. 
But she forced down the almost stifling emotion. 

“Did he ever tell you whom that picture was taken 
for?” 

“ Never ; but it must have been somebody he loved, 
for I have seen him stand before it hours, with his 
hands folded, and once the tears stole down his cheeks, 
but then I went away. I thought he would not like 
me to see him cry. Perhaps,” she said, a moment 
after, startled at the white face of madame, and con- 
scious that she might have uttered some imprudence, 
“ perhaps she is hissister or his mother.” 

‘t No, neither,” was the hoarse reply. 
wken you were how old?” 

“T was five, madame ; at six I went to school.” 

“ And four years after I gave him all my heart,” 
murmured the proud woman, as she turned away to 
hide her terrible emoticn. “You will retire now, if 

you please,” she added, a momént after. ‘I will ring 
for Pauline.” 

“ T shall never love her,” sighefl Cornelie, repulsed 
by the change in her manner, for to some sensitive 


“ That was— 





natures a look or @ gesture is a revelation. 


Vatch jealously as slie might, there was nothing to 
mark against M. Schultz, though the suspicious wife- 
almost planned temptation for him. 

Cornelie grew more beautiful day by day. She had 
never been taught to conceal her preferences. A care- 
less observer might have trembled at her enthusiastic 
manner before the. great artist. Perhaps he saw it 
with growing trouble. At least he seemed less com- 
posed in her presence. 

All Paris, as men carelessly say, was in arms about 
this new beauty. Never was such a voice heard. Who 
was she? And yet for once scandal was silent. Who 
dared accuse M. Schultz, the pure, the exalted? One 
look in his calm eye, at the growing spirituality of his 
countenance, disarmed scandal. No one thought of 
evil, even of indiscretion, but his wife, and M. Schultz 
himself was beginning to feel the influence of her 
mood. It troubled him. He increased his kindness, 
if possible, and was repulsed. Between two fires he 
scarcely knew how to turn. 

One day Pauline came to her mistress with a white, 
scared face. She was a timid girl, not overgifted with 
common sense, and blindly fond of her mistress, 

“What is the matter?” asked madame; “you 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“Oh, madame, I have seen—I have seen,” and here 
the girl cowered and trembled. 

“Speak, tell me!” cried her mistress, in a peremp- 
tory voice. 

“No, I must not; no, I will not. He—my master 
would kill me. No, you must not ask me.” 

“ Pauline, either tell me what you have seen, or leave 
me—now—go backto your sick mother and lame sister. 
I wash my hands of you—go—go.” 

“ But oh, madame”—and here the girl sobbed con- 
vulsively—“it will make you wretched! I dare not.” 

“Tell me—of whom is it? M. Schultz?” 

The woman’s lips were parted, her hands out- 
stretched, her eyes glared so frightfully that Pauline; 
almost bereft of her senses, fell on her knees, gasping : 

“Tt was she—she—and M. Schultz. He—held her 
in his arms—close—he kissed her—she clung to him 
—she would not let him go. Oh, mercy! I have 
killed her! What shall I do?” 

She flew to the toilet-table, saturated a sponge 
with aromatic vinegar, and bathed the face of her 
mistress. At last a long-drawa sigh rewarded hez 
efforts, but as madame slowly arose, her glaring 
eyes and clenched teeth were more feartul to the 
foolish child than her insensibility. Almostinaudibly 
she said: 

“T must go and tell the master.” 
“No, no!” gasped her mistress, catching her han 
and holding her asina vice. “Say nothing to my 
husband—not a word—not a word! I would see for 
myself. There, 1 am better now. See here, Pauline, 
keep your silly tongue to yourself. Nota word of this. 

to any living soul, or-——” 

Her look was so threatening that the girl shrank 
back affrighted, readily promising. At the command 
of her mistress she left her, and hurried to her own 
room, thoroughly despising herself for her own weak- 
ness, sensible that she had committed an error that 
would not soon be forgiven. 


CHAPTER IL 


Two beautiful women sat deep in conversation one 
pleasant winter day. In front of them, from the long 
window, was a view of groups of gaily-attired people, 
equipages driven by liveried coachmen, e'juestrians of 
both sexes, an epitome, in fact, of all Paris. This 
window overlooked the Boulevards. The room was 
tastefully furnished, and on the broad, low couches 
lay dresses, gorgeous and grotesque, as for a carni~ 
val, Masks lay beside these, and ever and anon the 
two friends would turn towards them with a moment- 
ary glance of pleasant expectancy. 

“M. Shultz’ hotel will be crowded to-night,” said 
one, called Marie. 

“ Yes, all the best will be there. I think they've 
kept their secrets admirably. I’ve not the least idea 
of cousin Julia’s dress. Thatis odd, for she is such 
a talkative little puss. It will be the event of the 
season, and there’ll be, oh, such fun! for I expect we 
shall know some by their voices, unless they disguise 
them, which likely enough they will. After all, they 
will only keep the masquerade up till eleven; then 
we shall kiow how near we have suspected the 
truth.” 

“I wonder what Madame Schultz will wear. Is she 
not beautiful ?” 

“Yes, but everybody raves about this new comer. 
Some say she is M. Schultz’s niece, some his ward, and 
others speak of her malevolently. Do you know they 
say that the Count Falkenstein is very much smitten, 
and that great English nobleman~—I don’t know his 

name—he has royal blood in him, however.” 

“Oh, the Duke Nevours ?” 





“Yes, but the count seems the favoured one, I hear,” 
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and she cast a sly, keen glance towards Marie, whose 
naturally pallid iace was flushed, but who, to hide her 
embarrassmeut, pointed to an equipage at that moment 
dashing along. 

“See—M. Schultz. I wonder who is that eld gen- 
tleman with the long gray hair? It can’t be Louis 
himself. It is, though.” 

“ And just behind them Count Falkenstein. Is he 
not nobly handsome? Some say the handsomest man 
in Paris.” 

“ Pshaw !” cried Marie, almost peevishly, “there are 
handsomer men than he in any crowd.” 

Louise smiled provokingly. She knew thal rumour 
had assigned Marie to the handsome count, between 
whom and her father, it was said, negotiations were 
then pending, and she was very certain that Marie 
felt an interest in him. Why should she not have her 
little sport? French girls, if they are kept in almost 
cloistral seclusion, talk of their likes and dislikes, all 
the more eagerly, perhaps, because they are in one 
sense under the ban. But poor Marie was really very 
much in love with the count, and very fearful that the 
rich prize would elude her grasp. It was the best 
watch on the tapis just then. 

“ You have never seen this beauty at M. Schultz's, 
then? They say she is not like the majority of us 
French girls. M. Schultz sent her to school in England 
—he is himself by birth a Hollander, you know, and 
so little miss plays and even dances at his parties; 
ouly think of it! But then she is an orphan, and has 
had, as one may say, no bringing up whatever. There 
is an absurd story » 

“ Well, what is it?” cried Marie, her face all ex- 
pectation. 

“Ob, nothing, only it isrumoured that—in fact, that 
it is very strange he takes her there, and that madame, 
lis wife, is excessively jealous. But then it is only a 
story ; of course nobody believes it.” 

‘* We shall see to-night,” said Marie. 

“Yes, only we must go under the strict guard of 
that old dragon, Madame Sauverin. Pity we had not 
been born in Spain.” 

Meantime Madame Schultz, who had orignated this 





_féte, was busy preparing a costume. She shut herself 


up in her room, and not even her maid Pauline was 
taken into her confidence, though she had more than 
liinted to her husband that she should dress as a for- 
tune-teller—a Zingari. M. Schultz, since the dreadful 
night when Pauline had confessed to her mistress, had 
\ppeared an altogether altered man. The sadness of 
his looks had passed away; he no longer sat by his 
wife’s side looking on vacancy. He even condescended 
toaemart repartee now and then. Cornelie grew 
more radiantly lovely. She danced up and down the 
great staircases likea figure with wings. Theservants 
paused to glance at her beauty, or to listen to her 
caroling, which the very birds could not surpass. She, 
too, had her little secret, but without once intending 
it, gave Pauline more than one clue. For instance, 
she asked one or two questions about the flower girls 
of Paris, all with such innocent intention of not being 
understood at all, that the whole matter was quite 
transparent to the wily dressing-maid. 

“Oh, madame,” she said,to her mistress, “she will be 
a flower girl.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

‘She has all but told me so several times.” 

“The little coquette!” muttered madame, her 
black eyes flashing, but she did not allow herself to be 
Leard. 


At last the eventful night arrived. The great lawn 
was like a pavilion studded with stars, regal with 
banners, gleaming with statues. The artist in this as 
in all ‘things else, infused his genius. There were 
illuminations, enchanted grottoes, artificial water- 
works, concealed choirs where suddenly a flood of 
rapturous music might burst upon the beautiful night, 
water-nymphs, and the colours of Franceabove the most 
ingenious transparencies ; while within, flowers, per- 
fumes, long galleries studded with jets of flame, rooms 
that were like visions of enchantment, kept the eye in 
acontinual and wondering surprise. And as they 
filled, those lofty saloons, with the guests all masked 
and dressed grotesquely or divinely, it was a scene 
that could scarcely be transferred to paper. Not even 
the artist himself could have rendered a counterpart, 
for who could could limn the flash and movement of 
the gorgeous crowd, which, stationary, becomes only 
@ Wearying picture? 

Cornelie glided among these people like the gay 
young creature she was. Already she had surmised 
that the painter’s wife was that restless Zingari, whose 
eyes disturbed her, their glances were so piercing. 
She had grown more afraid of her of late than ever, 
and had given up the attempt to love her, and the hope 
of being loved by her. By the merest chance she had 
divined that M. Schultz was that old monk, who seemed 
to have stepped out of one of his own pictures, and an 
irresistible attraction drew her near him ; nor was she 
afraid to look arch and smile, as one that said, “ Aha! 
I know you.” 








This the jealous eyes of the Zingari saw more than 
once or twice ; and oh, howthey flashed and blazed! 

“See here, Marie,” said one of the young French 
girls I have before mentioned, “ here is a little by-play. 
I doubt not that foroncerumour issomewhere near the 
truth. I divine thatthe old monk, in spite of his stooping 
shoulders and the silvery beard that flows beneath his 
mask, is M. Schultz himself: that the Zingari is no 
other than madame; and the girl with the beautiful 
figure, and hair in a net of gilded cord, is the peerless 
girl all Paris is going crazy about. I must say, her 
manner is wonderfully modest.” 

“ And who is that in the peasant’s dress, who always 
seems near tlie flower-girl ?” asked Marie. 

“ That?—oh, that must of course be Count Falken- 
stein,” said the other, laughing a little. 

Marie turned pale under her mask, and forthwith 
hated Cornelie. 

Among the assembly was a silly old countess, dressed 
asa wandering musician, She hugged her guitar, 
now and then striking a few chords. Almost everybody 
knew the half-witted old creature, for she was con- 
stantly betraying herself. 

Cornelie, tiring of the scene within, which soon. be- 
came monotonous, and really knowing so few that she 
had little curiosity to pique, soon wandered out in the 
soft air of the pavilion, and stood leaning against a 
tree, listening to the sweet strains of music, when she 
became conscious of a near presence. Turning, she 
encountered the form of the Zingari, who seemed 
every moment to draw closer to her. Presently she 
spoke. 

“Child, I tell fortunes. I would tell yours.” 
“ And welcome,” said Cornelie, smiling, holding out 
her hand. 

“No, no! I want not your hand. The future is so 
dark before you, I hardly dare to prophesy.” 

“And why is my future dark, good Zingari? I 
have had some sunshine on my path—much, much, 
since my lot has been cast here,” she added, in a voice 
that trembled somewhat. 

“ And hast thou ever loved, girl?” 

Cornelie started. By the vivid light near, though 
her companion was in shadow, she could see that she 
blushed crimson. 

“Nay, that is not a fair questicn to ask of one so 
young as I,” she replied, with a laugh that was some- 
what forced. 

“ Nevertheless, I must know.” 

Cornelie, all candour, thought of one face she had 
dared to carry in her, heart of hearts, blushed again, 
and was silent. 

“ Your tongue refuses to speak,” replied the woman 
of fate, her voice growing lower and lower—hate 
concentrated in every tone. ‘‘ You do love, and that 
basely, unworthily. You have dared to think of one 
who is no longer free to wed; you have soiled your 
soul; henceforth look for the curses of Heaven, instead 
of its sunshine, that may set for you in blood.” 

Cornelie stood still, rooted to the spot by the 
vindictive voice. 

“Could this be Madame Schultz!” she murmured. 
“ What have I dono to incur such ‘ frightful reproof? 
She has turned the blood to ice in my veins. Or, stop 
—it may be she thinks only of sustaining the character 
of a Zingari. It must be; if not that, she is certainly 
crazy. I never heard such fearful maledictions. I 
never listened to such a voice.” 

Striving to throw off the depression that this con- 
versation had caused, Cornelie walked on still farther, 
unmindful that the Zingari still followed her. At 
last her face lost its sadness. She saw a figure that 
she recognized—that recognized her. 

“Cornelie, my darling!” said a sweet voice. 

She drew nearer, caught his hand in both hers, and 
raised it to her lips. 

M. Schultz bent down, and whispered. She 
blushed. 

“J will tell you more to-morrow, my beloved,” he 
murmured. “I have seen, all along, how it would 
be. I hope, but am not sure, it will make you very 
happy,” he added with a tone of loving anxiety in his 
voice. 

“T must be candid,” she said, looking up, her eyes 
flooded with a tender light; “it will makeme happy— 
very, very happy.” 

“T could not help just whispering,” he said, almost 
gaily, “though this is neitherthe time nor place. But 
I am quite satisfied; I have told him all.” 

Cornelie did not speak, but trifled with the roses 
that hung on her arm. 

“See, what a lovely bud!” she cried, in her sweet 
voice. “ Will you not take it ?” 

“ And wear it next my heart,” he said, softly. 

Two figures passed by, accompanied by another, 
who wore mask and domino awkwardly. 

“There, Marie,” cried one, as they moveda few 
paces off, “all the worldis right. There must be 
cause for poor Madame Schultz’s jealousy. 

“The little mynx!” muttered the other, her eyes 
flashing. 





“Young ladies, don’t go too far from the house,” 
cried the cracked voice of the duenna behind them. 

A moment after, and the Zingari fled swiftly up 
the garden into the house, and through a corridor that 
led from the servants’ hall, gained her own chamber. 
The tragedy was culminating. Once there, she 
paused to crush down the wild beatings of her heart. 
Oh, how her eyes glittered! Yet was she sick and 
weak almost unto death. Gaining calmness, she 
snatched off her disguise, and proceeded to array her- 
self in another. It was the = simile of that: one 
worn by the poor, silly old countess, even to the soiled 
guitar hanging by a blue ribbon. 

But under her disguise she concealed a weapon. She 
was beside herself with passion and jealousy. Her 
Italian blood ran like molten fire through her veins; 
she struck her teeth together, and shivered with rage. 
Tn such @ nature as hers, hate was insanity. There 
Was no mercy in her thought for the shameless girl 
who had robbed ber of all, she held dearest in life. 
Pity her, for hers was the curse of inherent jealousy. 
She saw smoke when there was no fire, and straws 
were as strong proof to her, as facts to others. 

There was a wild search down the brilliant garden. 
Cornelie had gone to enjoy her silent rapture within a 
little bower, through the leaves and boughs of which 
both lights and moonbeams penetrated. \She could be 
distinctly seen; so could the figure that came in so 
stealthily. 

8 ga countess!” cried the young girl, laughing a 
e. 
“Is M. Schultz near?” asked the other in a whis- 
r. 
“No; he is gone but a minute ago.” 

“ He was here, then, with you? ” 

“ Oh, es.” 

“ And you know whither he has gone?” 

“ Among his guests.” 

“ And you—you love M. Schultz?” 

“Ah, who does not?” queried the young girl, 
almost passionately. 

“ You have reason to love him ?” 

“ Indeed I have.” 

2 To adore him? ” 

Almost. He is—ah! help! help! Iam wound 
Oh! I faint! I die! Help!” . * 

At this last shriek, so prolonged, so fearful, many 
ran up to the bower. What a sight! Cornelie 
was found drenched in her blood, her head reclining. 

In the midst of them rushed the painter, M. 
Schultz. 

‘Great heaven !” he cried, ‘who has done this ?.” 

Another had also fled towards the sad spectacle. 
But M. Schultz pushed him aside, only saying, with a 
gasp: 

‘She is mine ; ” and bore her within the house. 

By a strange providence, the steel had missed the 
mark at which it was aimed. One hair’s breadth nearer, 
and all had been over with the child. 

“Oh, countess, how could you?” murmured Cor- 
nelie, when consciousness returned. 

“Was it the countess, then? Is she mad, as well as 
silly?” 

And the poor old creature was. taken into custody. 
Had she not been seen flying from the place? 

The Zingari stood over her victim. Her face was 
ghastly. 

The crowd had dispersed. Some said she was dead ; 
others only dangerously wounded. Only M. Schultz 
and madame stood over the bed. 

“ Ah, my wounded dove! My poor darling!” 
murmured the artist. 

“ Don't grieve, papa,” said the angel voice. 

Madame Schultz started. Her fiery eyes trayelled 
to her husband’s face, 

“Tt is true, Leoda; this hapless child is my own 
daughter. I.thought to keep the secret ; but by this 
sad bed I will dissemble no longer.” 

“ You—were—matried—before ? ” 

“Yes; many years before I knew you. One brief 
twelv th ded my happi and my sorrow. 
Our marriage was never known. I cannot tell even 
you, who dared link your fate with mine—only that 
she was of royal birth. The secret. went with her to 
the grave. In giving me Cornelie, she perished. Ah, 
my poor wife, how pale you are!” 

“ {—am—suffocating!” she cried, passionately, 
grasping at her throat. 

Another moment, and she had fainted. 

Cornelie recovered ; the poor old countess was libe- 
rated ; Madame Schultz made a humiliating confession, 
after which the great painter wore a sadder face than 
ever. In truth, he could scarcely forgive his wife; 
and it was not till after the brilliant wedding of Cor- 
nelie and the Count Falkenstein, that he was reconciled 
—assured then, by infallible signs, that she was cured 
for ever of her jealousy. 

A word of explanation is pethaps necessary, 

When. Pauline saw the tender interview between 
her master and Oornelie, the former had just explained 
his relationship, and the hitiierto friendless girl rushed 
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into his arms. At that meeting in the garden, when 
he stooped and whispered to her, it was only to say that 
the Count Falkenstein had proposed for her hand. 
Mark this, that all suffering had been saved by that 
which heaven ined: should always exist—the 
utmost confidence between husband and oe A 





MAUD. 


OHAPTER III. 
-worshipper ? 
Ot 80: 


Adrastus.—How! art thou tarned 
Glaucus.— ’ 
It was the man, and not the king, who won 
My homage. ‘Croesus: A Tragedy. 
Thou hast warmed 
My sad heart for a moment with thy tale. 


Mavp CntcueEster fled from her burning house, with 
the few old servants that the war had left, and took 
shelter inthe farm-house, War had devastated the 
country all around, and, for the time, she had no 
other home. William Shore, whose thrifty business 
had made him well-to-do in the world, offered her a 
home in the city; his cordial hospitality being pressed 
upon her*with all the earnestness of a man so good 
and gentle in his nature, anxious to soften a kind- 
ness. His wife, the beautiful, blithesome Jane, se- 
conded this invitation with all her affectionate elo- 
quence and winning blandishments. 

“Do not fear,” she said, “that we shall take advan- 
tage of the honour the master’s child may do us in 
choosing our humble roof for her shelter. It shall be 
with usas of old, mistress and maid, or lady and 
humble friend—exactly as you may choose. Only 
give us the happiness of protecting you in this 
stormy time of war.” 

Maud shook her head. Her heart went too warmly 
with the Red Rose for any thought of sheltering her 
distress under the protection of its enemies. William 
Shore understood this dissent, for, although a quiet 
and reserved man, he was keenly alive to all those 
finer feelings which common people overlook. 

“ Lady,” he said, in the low, persuasive voice that 
was natural tohim, “if there issomething in the ques- 
tions so fiercely mooted in these unhappy times, which 
forbids you to share our home, I can point out ancther 
safe shelter, where you ' will find no lack of sympathy, 
nor of warm welcome. Think back, and you will re- 
member that Sir James had a half-brother.” 

“ Alas! yes,” said Maud, interrupting her kind 
friend, “I remember him well. He was the son of my 
grandmother, whose first husband died early. So 
far he was'of my father’s blood, though not of his 
name. He joined her majesty, Queen Margaret, 
abroad, and died there without having visited his own 
country more than once or twice in his life.” 

“Nay; lady, John Halstead is still living, and in 
London.” 

“ What—my uncle?” cried Maud, in astonishment. 

“Even so, lady. If I prove to possess a deeper 
knowledge of those who follow this Lancastrian queen 
than befits a true subject and leal ‘soldier of King 
Edward, it is because they have faith in my discre- 
tion, and do not fear betrayal at my hands. For a 
time, lady, I, myself, followed the cruel Red Rose, 
which that ruthless queen has bathed so deeply in in- 
nocent blood.” 

“ Nay, my friend, we will not attempt to determine 
here which of the contending monarchs has proved 
most unmerciful. You were about to tell me of my 
poor uncle.” 

“Even so. He was and is a brave, wise man, not 
the head of a noble line like your father, for his 
sire had scarcely won his spurs when he died ; but his 
quick wit and indomitable will offered greater advan- 
tages to Margaret than high birth or stately name. 
She wanted an emissary in London, one who could 
gather and convey information; give harbour to his 
friends, when they visited the city, and act in concert 
with her adherents at home and abroad. Your uncle 
was but little known, for, as you remember, he was 
educated in France, and spent his youth there. This 
circumstance, with so many other necessary endow- 
ments, pointed him out to Margaret as a man emi- 
nently fit for the dangerous and delicate service she 
required. She sent for him, and explained her need 
for a faithful friend in the heart of London. He un- 
dertook the mission, and probably staked all that he 
had, both in property and life, in the service; gave up 
every wish of his heart; every thought of his brain 
to the accomplishment of her desires. Margaret, with 
all her cruel ambition and masculine will, knows how 
to lure men to her wishes, quite as well as her 
weaker sisters. From the hour that John Hal- 
stead sat one hour in her presence, he became 
Margaret’s partisan for life. No doubt he would 
have liked it better had she given him a com- 
mand in the ficld—but strong arms were more plenti- 
ful in her cause than cool tempers and wise action. 





The post she offered him was one of imminent danger. 
The trust she gave was vital for good or evil. He saw 
this, and smothering all the military aspirations which 
up.to that time had been the breath of his life, pre- 
pared for a duty which had no honour in the doing, 
and but scant promisevof future reward. The patri- 
mony that had fallen to him from his father, he pri- 
vately sold, turning the proceeds into such goods as a 
London merchant requires for his trade. After this, 
it was given out that he had been killed in battle, that 
all traces to his identity might be cut off.” 

“Yes, Lremember well. It was a matter of surprise 
to me that my father took the news of his brother’s 
death with such indifference,” said Maud. 

“ Margaret was fortunate in her choice,” continued 
Shore. “In a little time, Halstead had gained for 
himself a foothold in Edward's court; the king, you 
know, is himself a trader, and, in more than one in- 
stance, Halstead has acted as his agent in buying and 
shipping goods. The door of his warehouse is sur- 
mounted by a crown of triple gilt, which proclaims 
him the king’s mercer. More than once he has found 
8 thrifty market for my jewels with the queen; for so 
completely did hé enter into this city life, that he 
wedded in our ranks. Do not frown, lady, when I tell 
you that his wife is my own sister.” 

Maud looked up suddenly, and the patrician blood 
rose to her cheek, red and warm. 

“Do not think that I claim aught-of equality from 
this,” said Shore, with a quiet smile. “TI only tell it 
that you may see how and why they have trusted me 
so thoroughly.” 

“T should not fear to trust you,” answered Maud, 


paying involuntary homage to the truthfulness in the , 


fine face bent upon her. ‘ But this isa perilous secret 
—does your wife know it?” 

“ Nay, it is not mine to give; besides, Jane is so 
blithesome and careless, every thought leaps to her 
tongue like rain from the sky. It would be both un- 
safe and cruel to burden her cheerful life with perilous 
secrets. Therefore, do not mention this most impor- 
tant one in her presence.” 

% Indeed, I will not,” said Maud, earnestly. 

“T do not charge you to secrecey—for on that your 
uncle’s life depends.” 

“Tt is needless,” asswered Maud. “TI cannot all at 
once comprehend the putriotism which sinks to trade 
and craft without a struggle; but my uncle was ever 
an honourable and self-sacrificing man—God keep 
him in safety !” 

“ Have no fear; courage andcool prudence have so 
far protected him ; and I can but hope that the fall of 
Warwick will put an end to this fratricidal war.” 

Maud shook her head. “ Never, so long as the 
good King Henry isa prisoner in the Tower, and 
Margaret can command a score of men, will strife 
cease in England.” 

“Tet us hope better things,” answered Shore. 
“ Meantime, lady, will you go up with us to London, 
and there harbour in my poor house, or with the man 
we must not openly call your uncle? I greatly fear 
that this will be no safe neighbourhood for a young 
and beautiful woman.” 

“ Yet will I remain till the gorse is in blossom,” 
answered Maud, with a vivid blush. 

Shore turned away, disappointed, but compas- 
sionate. 

“Poor child! she loves the very ashes of her 
father’s tomb, and will not be torn from their sight,” 
he muttered. “God grant that no evil chance befalls 
her, for she will find but scant protection from this 
handful of old men.” 

As he was speaking, Albert, the idiot boy, stole up 
to him with wild eagerness in his eyes. 

“Have'they found him? Did the fire make him 
warm ?” he questioned. “It was a grand blaze, and 
put out the stars. Did he know about it? What 
have they done with him ?” 

“Poor witling! the fire has frightened him sorely. 
He looks well nigh distraught.” 

Albert pulled at his tunic, 

“Ts he coming? Will he ride up from’ yonder, with 
his troop of horse, and take us away to battle? 
Marry, but I long to be a soldier, and carry a torch to 
keep me warm, if I should stumble and fall. What 
makes the soldiers down yonder so cold? and where- 
fore do théy sleep with their eyes wide open? Tell 


me that, good brother-in-law, for I would fain | p 


know.” é 
“ Nay, Albert, thou couldst not understand if I told 
thee.” 

“But I can. It is: because the camp-fires have gone 
out. I bave been tossing the ashes to the wind—that 
was rare sport, but the soldiers would not laugh. See 
what I found under a thorn-tree.” 

Shore took the trinket which Albert held up. 

“ Why, lad, it is King Edward's signet-ring.” 

“It is bright, and shines. It is mine—so give it 
back tome. Nay, but I will have it.” 

“ Poh, child! this is nothing. In its stead, I will 
give thee a handful of money.” ‘ 





“That I can play chuck farthing with?” 

“ Yes, or buy sweetmeats.” 

“Give me the farthings in my hand. Hark! how 
they jingle.” 

The lad ran off laughing, and rattling the money in 
his hands with evident glee. In the farm-house 
kitchen, he saw Maud sitting by the window, and his 
sister Jane standing by her in eager conversation. 

“Nay, go with us! I could ask it on my knees,” 
pleaded the beautiful woman, with a degree of earnest- 
ness quite unusual to her. ‘This place is as dull as a 
tomb, and will be worse after we are gone.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” resisted Maud, with unreason- 
able obstinacy. “This year.is far too young for me 
to abandon the old place yet. Mourners have but 
little need of company—let me rest within sight of the 
old home a little longer.” 

“ But who will take care of you?” 

“ Great possessions alone demand care,” was the sad 
answer. ‘I have nothing, and cannot be despoiled.” 

“But you are young, comely, and, therefore, in 
danger from the marauders, who ever linger last 
around the battle-field.” 

“But I will keep close to this house, and run no 
risk, be sure of that, Jane, 

The woman shook her head. She could not under- 
stand this fixed desire for solitude. . 

“But you will come either to us or your uncle?” 
she said, at last, giving up the useless contest. 

“ Yes, I will seek shelter with you; but not yet.” 

“But when ?” inquired Jane, eagerly, glad eyen of 
this promise. “When may we look for you?” 

“ After the gorse is in bloom.” 

With this answer, which seemed to have no bear- 
ing on the question, Maud Chichester silenced both 
her friends. 

The next morning, after his conversation with 
Maud, William Shore went back to London, taking his 
wife with him. 

Jane would gladly have remained with her lady, 
but this Maud would not consent to; and with great 
reluctance these faitliful friends left her, with no better 
companions than the old couple of the farm-house and 
the witling Albert. 

Perhaps’ Maud deceived her own heart when she 
thought it was a longing desire to mourn her father’s 
loss in solitude, which kept her so near the ruined 
walls in which he lay buried, in his own ancestral 
home, like the warriors of old; but underneath this 
deep and natural grief, lay a thought not yet breathed 
even to her own intelligence—a thought that, when 
the gorse burst into bloom, another presence would 
surely be found near the battle-field of Barnet. 

So, clad in deep mourning, and given up to vague 
thoughts, which were not all gloomy, the young girl 
remained quietly at the farm-house. 


OHAPTER IV. 
Death pays all, 
Where the heart never sinned. 
A. B. Richards. 

Once more King Edward entered London in a 
jabilee of rejoicing. People who had wished God 
speed to the great Warwick, when he rode forth to 
put down the Plantagenets, now shouted loud and 
lustily for the head of that princely house, who came 
back victorious, with the great king-maker and his 
brother sleeping side by side on one bier. 

Under the great dome of St. Paul’s Church these 
two august heroes were laid, not that funeral honours 
might commemorate their bravery, but that the rabble 
of London, and a few unbelieving friends, might bo 
convinced that they were, indeed, dead. No catafalque 
or canopy of state was raised over them; no banners 
of descent waved in the dusky naves where they re- 
posed in dumb companionship. 

But two plain coffins, supported by wooden trestles, 
stood alone and unhonoured on the stone floor. In 
them, bareheaded, and with their broad chests un- 
covered to the waist, lay those stalwart warriors, 
sleeping solemnly together. 

For three days the people of London swarmed in 
and out of the church, which resounded to the rudo 
tramp of feet every moment. 

No mass was said over the august pair; no incenso 
urified the atmosphere, rendered stifling by the 
hot breath of an ever-changing multitude. No tapers 
burned on the high altar, to relieve the gorgeous gloom 
filtered through the stained-glass windows. 

For three days St. Paul’s was given up to the 
rabble; after that a slender funeral cortége moved 
through those stone portals, and wound its way into 
Berkshire, where the last of ‘the great English barons 
was laid down to his final rest in the Priory of 
Bisham, with scarcely half a dozen friends standing by 
to witness the funeral. 

While these funeral rites were almost stealthily 
performed in the country, Edward had conveyed his 
queen from her sanctuary in Westminster back to his 
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palace of the Tower, and all the superb grandeur 
of his court blazed out again more drilliantly than 
ever. 

For the first time in his life Edward found himself 
an untrummeled king. His last great victory had 
trampled down that haughty baronial power which 
even royalty might not defy; and with his foot 
upon the heart of the nation, the haughty monarch 
planted his dynasty into power again. 

Unlike other brave men, Edward was luxurious and 
supine in peace as he was fierce in war. If he fought 
‘bravely, it was that he might enjoy it greedily. 
Bearcely had he reached the Tower, and cast off his 
‘armour, when ‘all the splendid riot of his life recom- 
menced with redoubled zest. His banquets became 
more luxurious than ever. He squandered gold on 
his followers with reckless prodigality. The confisca- 
tions growing out of his victory were lavishly given to 
enrich those adherents who had proved faithful to his 
cause. Prodigal in his own expenditure, he was 
equally munificent with his friends. It had been 
Edward's policy, or caprice, to cultivate popular 
favour in the city. He had always loved to mingle 
‘with the merchants in their amusements, and gave 
his royal countenance to many a civic /éte, thus creat- 
ing to himself a power which no other monarch had 
ventured to encourage. This may have arisen 
from the keen foresight of statesmanship; or, what 
fs more likely, the satiated young monarch found 
prey and change in the new opening of human 
ife, which led him into it merely in search of novelty. 

For a timebusiness became brisk among the trades- 
people. Silk mercers, jewellers, and upholsterers, 
found ample patronage at the court. Thus King 
Henry was once more forgotten in his prison, and the 
Plantagenets reigned supreme. 

(To be continued) 





THE CARTE DE VISITE. 





“Tren o'clock! surely it cannot be so late!” 
exclaimed Thorne Hargrave, as the little bronze clock 
struck ten. “ Where has the evening vanished to ?” 

Ah—where indeed! Where do all the bright hours 
vanish, whose silver feet slip over Life’s sands to the 
tuneful numbers of Love’s whispered words? ‘That 
was not a very wise question of yours, Mr. Thorne 
Hargrave, all things considered. 

Laura Aymer was sitting just where the gas-light 
quivered softly over her shining golden hair—a rosy, 
blue-eyed girl, with delicately arched eyebrows, and 
a pure, fair, forehead, where the blue veins showed 
their tiny network through the transparent skin. Her 
mouth was rather small, but ripe and red as a 
Siberian crab-apple, while her round, fresh cheek was 
tinged with the daintiest shade of crimson that ever 
glowed upon artist’s pallet. 

Though, perhaps, this latter charm might have been 
partially owing to the by no means insignificant fact 
that Mr. Thorne Hargrave’s truant arm was thrown 
(unconsciously, of course,) across the back of her chair, 
aud his hand was playing with one of the long golden 
curls that drooped over her shoulder. 

“ Next May, then, Laura—in the month of violets 
—you will let me call you mine?” said the young man, 
caressingly. 

Laura glanced shyly up at him—was it strange 
that her eye lingered with a sort of sweet, unacknow- 
ledged pride on her lover's frank, handsome face? 
Thorne Hargrave was rather dark, with brilliant hazel 
eyes and black wavy hair, while a certain firm outline 
about his mouth betokened that his was not one of 
those unstable natures that turn and waver at every 
adverse blast of fortune: 

** Tell me, Laura !” he urged, meeting her look with 
one of answering fondness. 

“I have not promised yet, Thorne,” she said, a little 
eoquettishly. “ Dear me! what a hurry men are 
always in !” 

“What a hurry women would be in,” returned 
Hargrave, laughing, “if women were depéndent on 
the tender mercies of boarding-house keepers, and 
never knew the blessed atmosphere of home, save by 
occasional glimpses. My darling, I have hungered 
and thirsted after a hearth-stone of my own all my 
life long !” 

“ But, Thorne,” pleaded Laura, “ it seems so strange 
—so like a dream !” 

“ What seems strange ?” 

“ Phat I am actually engaged to be married! Why, 
it’s only the other day I was singing my doll to sleep !” 

“ And now you have a doll six feet high and broad 
to correspond. N’importe, Laura, thereis but a step 
between the child and woman, in more senses than 
one.” 

ccc she said, softly, “‘are you sure you love 
me 

“ T could not well be surer, my little doubting dove !” 

“No, but am I your first love, as well as your last ?” 

“ My first and only love, Laura.” 





“T am glad,” she murmured; “I could have: borne 
no divided empire. “ Thorne, I think I shall make a 
very jealous wife.” ; 

“T am quite willing to run the risk,” he returned, 
laughingly. 

“Yes, but you don’t half understand me,” urged 
Laura. “ I’m not half good enough for you, Thorre; 
. > wilful and petulant—a spoiled, capricious, 
chiud —— 

“Tn short,” said Thorne, gravely, “ you are my 
Laura, whose faults I would scarcely be willing to 
barter for the virtues of all the model women on 
record. I don’t want tomarry an angel, my love— 
I would much prefer a faulty little mortal like Laura 
Aymer.” 

“So Miss Laura’s humble confession ended as most 
lovers’ discussions will do. 

“Why, what is this on the table—alittle green 
morocco pocket-book, I declare!” exclaimed Laura, 
as her eyes fell on the object in question, which lay 
in tie shadow of the moss basket with ‘its white 
japonicas and mignouette. 

“Tt is mine, I believe, "said Hargrave, rather 
quickly leaning over to repossess himself of it. ‘‘ How 
on earth could it have come there !” 

(Just as if the unsconscious young gentleman didn’t 
remember ending over to steal a kiss from that 
cherry-red mouth, the first thing on entering the 
room that evening. A dozen, such trivial affairs 
might have fallen from his pocket then without his 
being any the wiser for it.) 

“ Why do you hide it away so quickly ?” demanded 
Laura, with laughing archness. “ Now my woman’s 
curiosity is up in arms. I insist cna sight of the 
contents of that pocket-book, sir!” — 

Hargrave shook his head decidedly, smiling never- 
theless. } 

“ Little curiosity, what 400d would it dé you ? 
Take a lesson from the awful fate of Mrs. Bluebeard! 
Suppose it should contain some momentous mysteries 2?” 

“ That's the very reason I want to see it.” 

“ You are not in earnest, Laura ?” 

He laid his hand lightly on the little green pocket- 
book as he spoke. 

“ No, indeed, Thorne,” said Laura, lifting her soft 
blue eyes to his face, full of innocent faith and tender- 
ness. “Iam willing to trust you with everything— 
even with my life’s happiness !” 

“Darling Laura!” he murmured, reverently, “ may 
God deal with me as I with you, my own promised 
wife !” 

But the mysterious little pocket-book was forgotten, 
after all. 

The bright apartment seemed all of a sudden to have 
lost its attributes of cosy comfort, and assumed an 
unwontedly dark and gloomy aspect, when Laura 
Aymer came from bidding Mr. Lasgrave “ good night,” 
—a process, by the way, which was apt to be rather 
lengthened, especially on delicious star-light nights. 
As she reached up her hand to extinguish the gas- 
burner, she paused suddenly. 

“ Well !” she laughed to herself, “ here is a fitting 
conclusion toa certain gentleman’s maxims of precision 
and exactitude. Thorne hag forgotten his pocket- 
book after all. I must send it to him to-morrow morn- 
ing.” . 

She took up the green morocco pocket-book—its 
tiny metallic clasp was unfastened, and in the very 
act of taking it up, two cartes de visite slipped out of 
the silk-lined compartments and fell on the table. 
One was Thorne Hargrave’s dark, handsome face— 
the other—— f 

Perhaps it would have been what the cold critics of 
the world call “ strictly honourable” to lay it back 
without a further glance, but Laura had seen, in that 
one unavoidaole glimpse, that it was the face of a 
lovely young girl, and involuntarily she bent down to 
scrutinize the fair features, while a tide of hot, 
indignant blood rose to her own cheek. 

A radiant, smiling face, with large, almond-shaped 
eyes, and exquisitely moulded features—a face whose 
beauty struck strange terror into her heart—with one 
line pencilled underneath, in a delicate Italian hand- 
writing : 

“ Yours, faithful unto death—Atice.” 

The carte dropped from Laura's nerveless fingers, 
while a strange chill, sharp and bitter as ice, crept 
over her heart. 

Jealous—yes, slie was jealous at last! 

“ So, this is why he was so. anxious lest I should 
see the pocket-book this evening!” she murmured. 
And I had deemed him so true, so noble! The false, 
treacherous-hearted man !” 

There was no lack of spirit in Laura. Aymer’s 
nature; she replaced the tell-tale picture in its book, 
and rang the bell vehemently. 

“ James,” she said, as the servant appeared, “I 
wish you to take this little parcel round to Mr. 
Hargrave’sas early as possible to-morrow morning.” 

The man bowed. 

“ Any answer, Miss Laura?” 


“ No answer,” she returned, briefly. 

He went away, leaving Laura alone with all the 
stunning weight of grief wpon hér heart that comes 
to every woman who finds herself for the first time 
deceived. 

Mr. Hargrave was. engaged in tying his cravat, the 
next morning, when a servant brought him the tiny 
instrument of misoliief, neatly folded in soft paper. 

“ If you please, sir, Mr. Aymcr’s man has just left 
this at the door for you.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Hargrave, receiving the little 
package very much as a matter of course. “Tama 
careless rascal, that’s a facet,” he soliloquized, as he 
was left alone. .“ What would Gregory say? But I 
shall take very good care he never knows.” 

It was ‘just about twelve o’clock-of the self-same 
day, when Mr. Hargrave stood on the marble steps, 
rather inipatiently awaiting some answer to: the 
summons he had just sounded on the hall-door. 
Presently James made his appearance. 

“ Miss Aymer?” carelessly ejaculated Hargrave, as 
a mere matter of ceremony, advancing as if to pass. 

But James stolidly wedged up the doorway with 
his ample person. 

“ T beg your n, sir, but Miss Laura is engaged.” 

*“ Engaged, James? Nonsense, my good fellow! 
I call by Miss Aymer’s own appointment. We are to. 
drive out together this afternoon—the horses are wait- 
ing at the door. Come—let me pass, man!” 

“ But I tell you, Mr. Thorne,” said honest James, 
scratching his head in sore bewilderment, “ Miss 
Laura said I was to be sure and tell you she was 
particularly engaged.” 

“ What else did she say 2” 

“ Please, sir, she said she would’nt see you!” 

Thorne Hargrave contracted his brows, and bit his 
lip, in evident annoyance, 

“What does this mean?” he muttered to himself. 
“Faith, I'll get at the bottom of this mysterious state 
of things, or I'll know the reason why !” 

He quietly set James on one side, and with a single 
stride cleared the vestibule, and sprang lightly up the 
stairs into the apartment where Laura Aymer sat at 
her work, pele, grave, and determined. 

“ Laura ” 


“ Mr. Hargrave !” 

He involuntarily recoiled from the chilling accents 
of her voice. 

“ What is the meaning of this reception, Laura?” 
he asked, with firm dignity. ‘“ Why am I thus 
denied to you? and what am I to understand from 
this course of conduct ?” 

“You are to understand, sir, that henceforth our 
engagement is at anend. Is that sufficiently explicit 2” 

“Laura! My dearest! Nay, you shall not leave 
me until you have rendered some explanation of this 
strange riddle. Iam unconscious of having in any 
degree merited your resentment. ‘T'efl me at once 
what I have done to forfeit your affection.” 

Laura’s lip quivered, yet she spoke tirmly in answer : 

“ The pocket-book which you were so anxious to 
conceal from me was left here last night by mistake, 
andI accidentally saw a carte de visite which was 


.among its contents. I have not the least doubt that 


the affection of ‘Alice,’ whoever she may be, will 
more than compensate you for the loss of mine.” 

She turned away with freezing colduess. Hargrave 
stood an instant as if stricken dumb. 

“ Good heavens!” he ejaculated, “ this, then, is the 
key to the mystery. Laura, pray, pray do not go! 
Hear me plead first in my own defence. You have 
entirely misapprehended the matter. The pocket- 
book was not mine—it was Frank Gregory’s. You 
have seen him with mea thousand times. He seut 
it over to me yesterday afternoon to show me: the 
picture of a young lady, his intended wife ; and the 
sole reason that I was unwilling you should 
see it, lies in the fact that the whole affair is as yeta 
secret from the world, and I was particularly cautioned 
not to divulge it. Laura, you are not jealous of Frank 
Gregory’s dark-eyed lady-love? _ Nay, do not sob so, 
dearest—the mistake was natural enough under the 
circumstances.” 

“Oh, Thorne,’’? murmured poor Laura, hiding her 
tear-wet face upon hisshoulder, “it would have broken 
my heart ii—if——But I will never doubt your love 
and truthfulness again!” It had been a dark, brief 
cloud upon the horizon of their life—but it was the 
first cloud and the last. Laura never was jealous 
again ; nor did Frank Gregory's sweetheart ever know 
how nearly she had parted two fond lovers. 








Cure ror Drunkenness.—Sulphate of iron, five 
grains; magnesia, ten grains; peppermint water, 
eleven drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm; twice 
a day. This preparation acts as a tonic and stimulant, 
and so partially supplies the place of the accustomed 
liquor, and prevents that absolute physical and moral 
prostration that follows a sudden breaking off from 
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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
4 The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkalt’s 
Boarding School,” &c. 
—_———— 
CHAPTER XLIIL 
THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 
So, if I loved thee—as I must not love, 
Or if I held thee—as I dare not hold:thee, 
‘There still could be no word 'twixt you and me 
‘That would not make a poison in its music. 
Anon. 

Ar England rang with the capture of the man 
Cooter, on board the vessel bound for America. 

If anything had been wanting to prove his guilt, it 
was the fact of his attempted escape. That satisfied 
Jack Thorn of the trath of his suspicions, and the 
wisdom of the step he had taken : that, too, repaid him 
for all his trouble. 

While the stowaway was before the magistrates of 
Galway, one of a little group who had tried to get to 
sea without paying their passage-money, well knowing 
that when discovered they would neither be starved to 
death nor thrown overboard, the whole facts were com- 
municated to the proper authorities, and Jack Thorn 
suddenly found himself a great man. 

Morning papers talked of “his sagacity and his dis- 
interested exertions in the cause of justice;” at his 
club he was received with cheers; and in every way 
> ; — the sweets of popularity with exquisite 
relish. 

As for the public, they ‘had now two individuals 
before them, either of whom clearly might have com- 
mitted the Canterbury murder, and opinions were 
strong on both sides, Some held that the guilt of 
Arthur did not admit of a question, fairly arguing that 
the chain of circumstantial evidence was perfect, link 
by link. Others pointed triumphantly to Thorn’s 
case, strengthened by the previous bad character 
which Cooter unquestionably bore, and clamoured for 
Arthur's instant discharge from prison. 

This latter course was, however, clearly out of the 
question. He had been committed for trial, and to 
trial, 1.t was obvious, he must go. During the interval 
he was .kept in prison, while Coeter’s security was in- 
sured by 4 committal for the attempt to secrete himself 
on board stip with a view of defrauding its owners, 
which is a criminal offence. Occasionally the 
wretched Cooter was brought from his cell into court, 
and was called on to listen to the evidence against 








[THE CONFESSION OF GERVASE LOMAX.J 
him, given piecémeal, and with frequent adjourn- 
ments. 

On all these occasions he vehemently protested his 
innocence. 

But who heeded him? who believed him ? 

Not even the paralyzed wife whom he had left 
bed-ridden in the miserable kitchen at Poulter’s 
Rents. 

Hardly his daughter, Madge herself, though she in- 
dignantly denied the force of the accusation, and met 
the questions put to her with angry retorts. Her 
spirit had, in fact, been roused by the suspicion that it 
was Frank’s treachery which had got her father into 
trouble. Out of the love and trust he had inspired in 
her, she had confided to him an important secret af- 
fecting her father’s safety—nay, his very life, and she 
believed that he had betrayéd her. So far as she 
knew, it was from Frank’s lips alone that Thorn 
learned the truth as to her father’s being on the spot 
on the night of the murder; and when she thought of 
that breach of trust, indignation crimsoned her brow 
and flamed in her eyes. 

She would, she felt, have done anything for Frank, 
would have given up her life for his, had he been true 
to her; but his falsehood stung her to the quick. 

Poor girl! her life had been one of trial, suffering, 
and endurance; and now that a ray of love had fallen 
like sunshine across her path, it was hard, very hard, 
to see it die out into utter blackness. 

“He was kind to me, only to betray me.” 

That was ker conclusion, and it filled her heart 
with bitterneds. 

While this feeling was at its height, there came a 
letter from Frank. 

Letters were rare at the Rents. The postman’s ap- 
pearance created quite a sensation there: and, inas- 
much as the houses were for the most part without 
numbers, and the population were all known only by 
nick-names, it was not easy to get a letter to the per- 
son to whom it was addressed, and its arrival formed 
a topic of general conversation. 

There was this further difficulty about the letters— 
that but few of the Renters could read, and thus they 
were obliged to trust their correspondence to the 
fayouréd few who had been blessed with an education, 
and who made the most of it. 

Madge, unfortunately, had no education, and so 
Frank’s letter was a blank to her ; but she would not 
trust it to a living soul to decipher. Her love for 
Frank was a precious secret which she hid in the 
depths of her own heart. Her indignation at his 
treachery’ was also 9 private wreng such as she could 
not trust tu another. However ill she might think of 





him, she could not bear the 1dea that another should 
have the opportunity of entertaining a thought to his 
disparagement. 

So she sat, hour after hour, in the miserable place 
she called her home, with the letter open on her knees, 
staring at it through a mist of tears, and trying hard 
to keep up her resentment, and to feel indignant that 
one who had betrayed her confidence should dare to 
take the liberty of writing to her. 

Poor Madge! 

There was that in the unread letter which would 
have dried those tears and calmed that fever of resent- 
ment. It was the letter of a true, tender-hearted 
fellow, condoling with the girl over the misfortune 
which, as he heard, had befallen her father, and 
assuring her that, whatever might happen, it would 
make no difference to him in respect of the affection 
he entertained towards her. He did not know, he 
said, until she was gone, how much he cared for her, 
and he requested permission to call on her, or that, if 
this was not practicable, she would meet him at # 
place named, he having now gone into a fresh service, 
and come to London. 

Ignorant of all this, Madge only regarded the letter 
as evidence of a design to cajole and deceive her. 

Why then did she not destroy the letter? 

Destroy it? 

Does a woman ever destroy a communication from 
the man she really loves, or fail to findin ita gratification 
toher vanity? No. And it was the common feeling- 
which induced Madge to cling to this proof of con- 
tinued attention, in spite of her strong feelings in 
regard to her father’s betrayal, and her resolution to- 
assert his innocence to the utmost, so far as her evi- 
dence would go. 

Meanwhile, time passed on. 

The Maidstone assizes drew near, and the local 
papers issuing an official programme of the “ events” 
to come off there—just in the tone in which they spoke 
of coming races, or opening theatres—set down as the: 
great feature, the trial of Arthur Lomax alas Abel 
Stone, for the murder of Captain Leonard Havering. 

Still, there were some who believed that the trial 
would not take place. 

Messrs. Scogan, Softy, and Slee, were of the num- 

r. 


They had an impression that the case which they 
had succeeded by the aid of Thorn in elaborating 
against the man Cooter, might be put before the proper 
authorities in so strong a light, that Arthur Lomax 
would be discharged on bail, while Cooter was put 
upon his triaf. 

Arthur bimself, was suddenly buoyed up with thi* 
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«xpectation, strengthened as it was by the influence 
which people in the position of the Severns can always 
bring to bear in such cases. 

There was only one disadvantage. 

The judge appointed to the Home Circuit was a 
ligotted old Tory, appointed by a Premier of his cwn 
views, while Severn was a There was 

con: tly a political antagonism between them—the 

rong feeling that can animate the aristocratic 
mind. It was Sifficult; therefore, to make influence 
with « Tory judge for the nephew of a Liberal lord. 

He even refused the moderate request that the case 
should be traversed or put off to the next assizes. 

“T see no ds for such a dangerous precedent,” 
caid his lordship. This is not even the case of a con- 
f-ssion of crime on the of another man. Had such 
confession been.made, I would consider its value But 
here we have simply a weaker case against angther 
man urged as a ground for not proceeding with what 
appears to me a strong case against the person origi- 
nally charged.” 

It was impossible to overcome this decision. 

The assizes opened, and Arthur Lomax was ar- 
raigned, 

His appearance at the bar offered a painful con- 
trast to that which he had presented when before 
the coroner and subsequently in the magistrate’s 
court. 

The bloom of youth had fled his cheeks, his eyes 
were sunken and hollow, and one or two premature 
wrinkles had gathered on his smooth, fair brow. 
Mental torture combined with physical restraint. had 
done their work; they had robbed their victim of the 
glorious freshness of young life, which, once lost, is 
never recovered. 

In answer to the dreadful charge brought against 
Lim, Arthur answered ina firm, but feeble voice : 

*“ Not guilty.” ' 

It is the customary plea on such occasions, and little 
importance was attached to it. A day was fixed for 
the hearing of the case ~it was then Monday, and it 
was decided to take it on the Wednesday, after the 
less important charges in the calendar had been dis- 
posed of—and then the prisoner disappeared from the 
bar, being handed over once more to the tender mercies 
of his gaoler. 

The extremity to which matters were thus carried, 
was painfully significant. 

Arthur's own heart sank to zero. 

Jack Thorn, who was present, could hardly be re- 
strained from addressing the court. He felt so confi- 
dent in Cooter's guilt, which of course implied the 
prisoner’s innocence, that he could not endure the 
thought of the torture to which the young man was 
to be subjected, and the probable fate in which it would 
result. 

“ Was it impossible that this trial should be delayed, 
or that Cooter should be arraigned at these assizes ?” 
te demanded. 

“Quite impossible,” was the auswer. 

With that he went back to town. 

At the railway station he met Hamnet Tresillian, 
who had returned with Ada Lomax from Liverpool, 
and was now anxiously waiting, so as to be able to 
convey intelligence of what was happening to the 
Severn family. Hamnet’s face fell ou hearing the 
state of the case. 

“We were beginning to entertain such hopes,” he 
urged. 

“Hopes!” cried Thorn, passionately, “I could tear 
my hair with rage at the treatment my case has 
received.” 

“ You will, you must even now succeed in asserting 
Arthur’s innocence,” Hamnet said ; ‘‘ but it is unfortu- 
nate that you should bring this ill news just now. 
Ada is not strong——” 

“You allude to Arthur’s elder sister, dear boy?” 
Thorn interrupted. 

“ Yes.” 


He blushed crimson as he made the reply. 

“ As for poor Constance—you have heard the sad 
news of her?” he continued. 

“T have heard something. What is her position ?” 
Thorn asked. 

Hamnet shook his head mournfully. 

“ She will never recover,” he replied. 

“ Indeed !” 

“Tt is true. Both Lord Severn and bis lady are 
distracted about it.” 

“ And Lady Lomax ?” 

“Crushed, utterly crushed. What mother could 
bear up against the misfortunes which have befallen 
her three children? Besides, she has a secret grief 
which——” 

He stopped abruptly, and held out his hand. 

“Pardon me,” he added, “this is a family matter 
which I am hardly in a position to speak of. Good 
b re,” 

They shook hands and parted: Hamnet on his way 
to Lady Severn, and Thorm to consult Messrs. Scogan 
aud Co,, who awaited him at their office. 





It was iate that night before Thorn quitted their 
offices in the New Inn. 

A light burning in Scogan’s room showed that the 
subject of the day’s proceedings and those which they 
might render necessary, was a deeply absorbing one, 
The truth was that Thorn, like all men with a theory, 
was obstinately bent on carrying hisidea out. He had 
a preconceived notion that Cooter deserved hanging, 
and was resolved in his own mind that the fellow 
ae Lig deserts. CR ae ‘ 

haf the impediments wn the way o 
this , he quitted the Inn wrapped in thought ; 
and, self r started on a short cut to his home. 
Before long, he found himself in Trafalgar Square, 
and crossing to Spring Gardens, passed through into 
St. James's Park. 

At that hour the place was almost deserted. The 
dim sstretching in various directions weré given 
up almost entirely to loving couples, who moved 
slowly along, or rested themselves’on the seats oc- 
curring at convenient intervals, 

One of these seats was occupi two persons; 
but they were not lovers. They sat and it was 
only occasionally that their fnclined one toward 
the other, as short, acrid sentences escaped their lips. 

This peculiarity struck Thorn as he approacied, 
unnoticed, for the path was soft from recent rain, and 
the was blowing in his face, bearing the sound 
of his footsteps behind him. Owing to the wind and 
the quiet, another circumstance happened, namely, 
that what was said by the two persons distinctly caught 
his ear, being fairly blown toward him. 

It was the man’s voice which said : 

“T dare you to stand between me and my purposes.” 

“Oh, I har you not, Imlac,” the woman retorted. 
“T’m wiser now than when igh ha and even then 
you weren't clever enough to my life.” 

“T never tried,” said the man. 

“You lie! You twice tried to poison me. Yes, 
twice. But I lived—and I shall live.” 

“Tf you can keep a still tongue in your head— 
” 

“ And if I don’t?” 

Jack Thorn heard no more. In fact, his sudden 
appearance before the speakers caused them to stop 
abruptly. He heard no more; but whag he had heard 
impressed him deeply—partly from the subject of it, 
partly by the mention of that name “Imlac” which he 
had heard before, and noted as singular; but could 
not for the moment recal in what connection. 

As he passed he turned his eyes full on the speakers ; 
but the place in which they sat was dark, and he could 
not distinguish their averted features. 

So he moved slowly on; but before he had advanced 
far, a sharp, shrill cry caused him to look back, and to 
retrace his steps. 

The seat was, however, by that time deserted. 





- CHAPTER XLiV. 
HARRIET WORNUM'S DANGER 
To doubt the cup, to doubt the food, 
To dread in crowds—in solitude: 
This is my fate, till half I fear 
To breathe the air that circles here, 
Octavian. 

Late into the night a light burned in the dressing- 
room.which Lady Severn had, in her cordial hos- 
pitality, assigned to her guest, Grace Weldon. 

It was a charming apartment, small, but exquisite 
in its arrangement. 

The fairy godmother could hardly, had she wished, 
have bestowed on Cinderella a more delightful nook, 
sacred to the mysteries of the toilet, and also serving 
as a place in which its fair mistress might sit “ dream- 
ing the happy hours away,” absolutely, secure against 
intrusion. 

The toilet-table formed one feature in it,—a gem in 

its way that the fairy princess might have envied. 
The oval-glass with its branches, in which burned 
rose-coloured wax-lights, was. surrounded with a 
bewildering variety of objects in Sevres china and cut- 
glass, of various hues, and on either side this shrine, 
a cheval glass swung, the one reflecting the other, so 
that Cinderella might have had both a front and back 
view of herself while dressing—a delight which every 
true woman will know how to appreciate at its just 
value. ‘ 
But this was not all. The room was designed—as 
we have said—as a snug retreat as well as a dressing- 
room, so on the opposite side, near the window, there 
was a writing table, French in style, with every con- 
venience for correspondence, and near this two book- 
stands, filled with choice volumes in different 
languages. 

Midway between the toilet-table and the writing- 
table, a bright fire burned in a modern grate, and on 
the night in question a luxurious chair was drawn up 
before it. And there hour after hour sat Grace. She 
had exchanged her evening dress for a white wrapper, 





had let down her bright hair, which fell in a tumbled 








mass about her shouldesxs, and, having thrust her little 
feet into slippers, as small as that with which the he- 
roine already mentioned charmed the Fairy Prince, 
had given herself up to the enjoyment of the delicious 
warmth, and to her own reflections. 

The latter were of a mixed nature. 

Up to that day her position had been a pitiable one. 
The result of that “ joyful surprise” which she had 
— with so tight a heart had proved well-nigh 


It had appeared at the outset im le that she 
could recover the blow her heart received in the 
news of Arthur's terrible position. 

Again and again she had wished that the stormy 
waters had elosed over her head for ever, and that she 
had never been to the consciousness of the 

But now hope had dawned on her heart. 

Within these few days it had become known that 
another was s of the murder for which Arthur 
Lomax ‘had hitherto been condemned in all minds, 
and this gave her new life. 

“He will be saved!” she ejaculated, clasping her 

tiny hands in a tremour of joy. “They will acquit 
him, amidst the acclamations of thousands of voices. 
Every one will sympathise with him, and honour 
him, and love him, as I—no, no, not as I love him! 
Impossible! For Ilove him better than I love my- 
self.” , 
She paused and looked intently into the fire, while 
her thoughts reverted to her father and=her colonial 
home, and the dreams of Arthur’s love which had 
filled her young life with a secret, unshared bliss. 
Then she reflected, with a shudder, on the misery 
which it was possible for a few days to bring about. 
Her own shipwreck seemed vividly depicted in the 
glowing coals, and this led her by inevitable degrees 
to muse on Arthur's fate, and the position of those 
near and dear to her. 

And what a situation theirs was! 

Arthur ina prison—Ada mysteriously sacrificed to 
aman whom clearly she detested—Constance an out- 
cast from her home, and, worse than all, the shadow 
of a at crime resting upon the houseliold—a 
shadow which it might even now be impossible to 
disperse. 

Such were Grace Weldon’s reflections, when she 
rose suddenly, startled by the abrupt opening of the 
door of the apartment. 

It was her maid, Harriet Wornum, who entered. 

“You startled me,” said Grace, looking over her 
shoulder. 

“«T—beg—pardon,” the other gasped, scarce aud- 
ibly, as she closed the door. 

Something forced and unnatural in her voice caused 
Grace to wheel her chair partly round and look her 
attendant in the face. 

The firelight glow lit it up, and the younger wo- 
man shrank with a start at what she beheld. 

It was, we have said, a handsome face, time and 
trouble having in vain sought to obliterate the charms 
with which nature had endowed it; but at that mo- 
ment little trace of beauty lingered there. It was 
ghastly in its pallor, and every feature was distorted 
by fierce mental suffering. 

“ You are not well?” cried Grace, with ready sym- 
pathy. 

“ Yes—yes—I am well enough,” was the hesitating 
reply. 

“ But you are pale, and——” 

“Tis nothing. .A little water, and I shall be quite 
myself.” 

Quick and light in all her movements, Grace darted 
off, and pouring water into a glass brought it to her 
attendant almost before she had asked for it. Then 
gently thrusting her into the chair from which she 
had just risen, she put her own arm about her neck, 
and bent over her with a face in which wonder and 
sympathy were curiously blended. 

Harriet Wornum looked at.the water and shud- 
dered. 

“It cannot be poisoned?” she muttered, under her 
breath. 

Still she hesitated.. Then raised it to her lips, and 
swallowed a mouthful or two. 

The water produced a salutary effect; but the wo- 
man remained greatly agitated. 

“Something has Lappened to you?” asked Grace, 
tenderly; “you have been annoyed, or molested in 
the streets? Ah! I entreated you not to leave the 
house alone by night !” 

“It was inevitable ” was the faint answer. 

“ You had an appointment, then ?” 

“Yes, One that I dared not refuse to keep, and 
yet, Heaven knows, I had better have done so. Far, 
far better for my peace of mind.” 

The young mistress gazed wistfully into the face 
that turned from her, but forebore to question fur- 
ther. 

From achild she had been conscious that some 





hidden grief preyed on tle heart of this her loving, 
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faithful attendant. It was understood that some 
mystery overshadowed her early life, and accounted 
for the settled melancholy which gave a bias to her 
character. If the nature of this mystery was known 
to anyone but herself, it was to Squire Weldon; but 
he never spoke of it or alluded to it, and his daughter 
had no part in the confidence which had been reposed 
in him. ' 

oti her own sagacity she had, however, satisfied 
herself that the scene in Lady Lomax’s drawing- 
room, which had followed Imlac Garmeson’s an- 
nouncement of his merriage with Ada Lomax, was in 
some way connected with that mystery. 

And, remembering that, could she fail to refer this 
secret appointment and the agitation which had fol- 
lowed it, to the same cause ? 

It was this impression which kept her silent. 

She feared even the appearauce of wishing to sur- 
prise another's secret. 

It was Harriet Wornum herself, who, seizing the 
soft hand of her mistress and pressing it to her lips, 
entered upon the subject. 

“You are naturally surprised and grieved, my 
dear child,” she faltered, “at my agitation, and the 
emotions I strive in vain to overcome. I feel this, 
and I feel also that I have no right to subject you to 
a trial like this. You have your own sorrows, and 
they are heavy enough, heaven knows; it is surely 
cruel that you should be made to bear the burden of 
mine also.” 

“Oh, do not think of it!” cried the genuine, warm- 
hearted girl. 

“T must—I must think of it,” the woman replied ; 
“when I undertook, at your father’s urgent request, 
to accompany you to England, I could not have sur- 
mised what was to follow. What 1 have experienced 
within the last few days has exceeded all that I could 
have imagined. But this is not what I would speak 
of. When your father entrusted you to my care, it 
was in order that I might be your protector. That is 
the part I have endeavoured to play hitherto; but 
now you are with friends. There is no longer any 
need for my friendly offices.” 

“ And you are going to leave me ?” burst in the im- 
patient Grace, 

“Yes.” 

“No, no—oh, no, no!” was the reply. 

The eyes of the woman filled with tears. 

“Darling,” she said, “‘if I could obey the dictates 
of my heart, nothing should ever separate us. But, 
alas! I cannot. I am no longer free to act as I 
choose; chance has thrown me into the power of a 
villain who is reckless and merciless. Up to this 
night I believed that I had him.in my power. It is 
not so. At the very moment when I had thought to 
denounce and expose him, and to save one as young 
and innocent as yourself from a fate more terrible 
than mine, I have been defeated. Villany has tri- 
umphed, and I am powerless. Powerless, do I say ? 
That is not all. I am in danger. Every moment 
threatens me. I have but one hope, and that is—in 
flight!” 

“You must leave me?” said the wondering listener. 

“Yes; for in this place not even my life is safe. 
Open violence or secret treachery will endanger every 
moment.” 

. “Surely not! surely those about us are good and 
ind——” 

“True; but their goodness may be imposed on; 
their kindnéss perverted to base ends. You do not 
know the foe from whom I am flying. ‘His malice is 
sleepless: his ingenuity inexhaustible. I could not 
dare to eat, to drink, to sleep—oh, no, no! Impos- 
sible! I must be gone!” 

A shudder, followed by a spasmodic rigidity of 
every muscle, showed how deep was the hold which 
terror had taken of the woman’s mind. 

While she spoke she rose,and drew her shawl 
about her shoulders. 

“Not to-night!” pleaded Grace. 

“Yes, yes; to-morrow may be too late.” 

“ But you will tell me where you are flying to? You 
will give me some address ? ” 

The woman shook her head. 

“TI know not where fate may lead me,” she replied. 

And she moved quickly toward the door. 

Then, swiftly and suddenly returning, she caught 
the slight form of her young mistress and pressed it to 
her bosom. 

“T go, darling,” she said, “ but, with heaven’s help, 
not for long. I may return when he who drives me 
forth least looks for me, and when I come—when I 
come——” 

She clenched her hands, and her lips quivered con- 
vulsively. 

“When I return,” she repeated, “let him look to it. 
Darling,” she added, bending down and impressing a 
kiss on the fair brow raised toward her, “you know 
the fate of Ada Lomax, and knowing ff, you pity her. 
It is well—she merits all your sympathy. But you 
will see her, You will tell her that she has a friend 











who will move heaven and earth in her behalf, and 
who will save her from the consequences of her rash 
act, if fate permits it. She is the wife of Imlac Gar- 
meson, and worse calamity could not have befallen 
her. But bid her hope—bid her hope, darling; for 
God is just and merciful!” 

A shower of kisses rained on the white brow of 
Grace Weldon, and, almost before she know it, she 
was alone. 

Harriet Wornum had quitted the house, 





CHAPTER XLV. 
THE CONFESSION. 


Oh! grief-shut eyes! Oh, brow with torture damp! 

Will life's oil rise in that expiring lamp ? 

Are there yet days to come, or does he bend 

Over a hope of which this is the end? 

The Lady of La Garaye. 

Tue night was well nigh spent. Already the 
sonorous bell of the great clock in the hall at Eccles- 
ton Square had struck two. 

Long and dismally the sounds vibrated through the 
deserted house. 

Before they had died away a bell rang sharply 
down in the basement, and a lady came out of a 
chamber on the second floor, and, leaning over the 
balusters, waited in the ghostly and uncertain light 
till the summons should be answered. 

Presently a drowsy, heavy-lidded domestic stole up 
the kitchen-stairs, yawning as she came. 

“The doctor, Martha!” whispered the lady, in 
quick, earnest tones. 

“ You want ’im fetched ?” 

“ Immediately. There is not a moment to lose.” 

The domestic grumbled some reply, and soon after 
left the house. 

As soon as she had done so, the lady, who was no 
other than Ada Lomax, who bad only come up from 
Liverpool that day, returned on tip-toe to the room 
she had quitted. 

A painful scene was enacting there. 

On a mattress, before a large fire, lay a man wrapped 
in blankets, but shuddering with cold, his teeth chat- 
tering so loudly that the soand pervaded the room. 
The blankets, covering his shoulders, left only his 
head visible. About the head a white handkerchief 
was wrapped, and this added to the ghastliness of a 
face which needed no such adjunct to impress the 
beholder with a sense of horror. The face was long 
and thin, of a deathly whiteness, and with deep ruts 
stamped in the cheeks; and the starting eyes glowed 
with a fierce and terrible brightness. 

Yet altered as it was, there was little difficulty in 
identifying the face. ! 

It was that of the man whom we first saw stealing 
down the steps of that very house; of the man who 
held the secret conference with the sexton, Chirper, at 
St. Asaph’s Cross; of the man who the next day forced 
the banker to cash a forged cheque; of the man to 
whom Constance Lomax made the midnight appeal in 
the city ; of the man who, after the cab accident, was 
entrusted by Count Rosario to the tender mercies of 
Rowdey Cooter; and, lastly, of the man who had 
been a concealed listener to what passed between 
Lady Lomax and Imlac Garmeson at Lady Severn’s. 

In these and in other scenes this face has flitted 
through our history, always sinister, always under an 
evil rather than a hopeful aspect; but never with one 
so terrible as that it now wore. 

No, for now the hand of death was upon this 
strange, this mysterious being. His days, his hours 
were numbered, and he knew it. Tortures, mental and 
bodily, combined to convince him of that truth, and to 
open his eyes to the reality of all that existed to render 
death intolerable to him. 

Early in the evening the doctor had said: 

‘“ He may live the night out.” 

The words had caught his ear, and he had shouted, 
with an imprecation : 

“The night? I will live years—years, I tell you ! 
I will live !” 

Now that illusion was gone. He knew that he was 
dying, and for the past hour had been endeavouring to 
turn that knowledge to account, in the feeble hope 
that even then he might not be too late to win some 
merciful consideration for his guilty soul. 

During that hour two persons had knelt as they 
were now kneeling on the ground by his side. ~ 

One was Lady Lomax, utterly prostrated with 
anguish. The other was a man of venerable aspect, 
a Christian minister, who had been hastily called in to 
do a work of mercy, and—to listen to a confession. 

The latter he had written down at some length, and 
be was now kneeling, in the hope that he might catch 
from the lips of the dying man the words necessary to 
complete it, befere the brain should fail or the lips 
grow cold for ever. 

As far as he had written the confession ran thus: 

“T call myself Captain Harcourt. It is not my 
name, and I have no pretensions to anything but the 
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prefix of ‘captain.’ That was my rank in the naval 
service, in which I spent my youth. Then I was 
known--then I was respected as Captain Gervase 
Lomax.” 

Ada Lomax, present in the room while this confes- 
sion was dictated, had at this. point started from her 
seat with clasped hands, and a face painful in the in- 
tensity of feeling stamped on it. 

“ It is my father? ” she had demanded of her lady 
mother. 

“Yes. Alas, yes! Your father!” had been the 
mournful reply of Lady Lomax. 

The dying man heard the words faintly, but dis- 
tinctly, and with a consciousness of the presence of his 
wife and his child, continued: 

“ It was while I was in the service that I met and 
offered my hand to my angel wife, Lady Lomax. J 
loved her. It was in me to make her a good hus- 
band; but it was not to be. From my boyhood 
I had been reared in the expectation of inheriting 
@ great fortune. Our family property had genera- 
tions back been thrown into Chancery; but it had 
always been confidently asserted that the suit must 
be decided in our favour; and so it was. It was, I re- 
peat, decided on our side; but what did that mean? I 
was twenty-four years of age and a father before I 
found out. It meant that we had won—nothing. The 
whole estate had been swallowed up in the costs of the 
suit instituted to ascertain who it belonged to. When 
that fact reached my ears, it drove me mad. There is 
no other word but madness to express the state of my 
mind. I had expected to come into a princely fortune ; 
I had involved myself, neglected my profession, acted 
as recklessly as most men would have done under the 
circumstances; and I suddenly found myself, not a 
prince, but a beggar.” 

The man had paused on reaching this the turning 
point in his existence. Though years had passed 
away, the recollection of that moment affected him 
so that the cold dew of perspiration started upon his 
brow. 

When he resumed, it was in these words: 

“ Infuriated by what had happened, I came to a des- 
perate resolution. ‘I will not be. poor,’ I said, ‘I 
will not sink into misery and obscurity. Society has 
fed on me, I will feed—I will banquet riotously on 
society; without a penny I will live at the rate of 
thousands, till the crash comes, and when it does E 
must look out for myself as best I may.’ This reso- 
lution I carried into effect to the utmost. In doing 
so I was assisted by a man who had been a rival for 
my wife’s hand, and was consequently my enemy ; 
but who veiled his animosity under the mask of 
friendship. He had lost his character, he was anxious 
to redeem it. In that endeavour, he saw that I might 
for a time assist him, and I did. Penniless myself, I 
laid the foundation of Imlac Garmeson’s fortune ; and 
in return he helped me to raise money at the expense 
of others, and to facilitate my ruin ; which was, how- 
ever, from the first inevitable.” 

While these words were being penned, the hapless 
Ada listened with suspended breath, 

She had a faint glimmering of the motive which 
had induced this man, Imlac Garmeson, to seek her 
hand in marriage. 

The next few words made this clear: 

“ Garmeson,” said the dying man, “ had everything 
to hate and nothing to love me for. My lady had re- 
fused his advances with scorn, and I had from the 
first treated him with contempt, as beneath me in 
birth, in station, in everything on which a man can 
pride himself. Time passed swiftly on, and my twin 
daughters Ada and Constance were born to me; but I 
saw little of them. Plunged in a vortex of dissipa- 
tion, I had no home ties or interests. I moved ina 
round of excitement, of drink, play, and less innocent 
diversions, partly because a taste for- these things 
rapidly developes itself in minds of my order, and 
also because I dared not pause to think, to look my 
position in the face. I had mounted to a giddy height, 
and I dared not glance at the abyss at my feet. With- 
out doing so, I tumbled, into the yawning gulf quite 
soon enough. The crash came all at once. Garme- 
son brought me the news. He told me that I was 
lost, but he told me more. His face was demoniacal 
in its expression as he added: ‘But I can save you.’ 
I looked at him in horror and amazemont. ‘Save me ?’ 
I questioned. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘if you will act on 
my instructions, and promise me the hand of one of 
your twin daughters as soon as she shall arrive at 
mature age.’” 

The listening daughter, the subject of this pro- 
posed contract, hid her face in her hands and a piteous 
groan escaped her. 

She saw it all, now, clearly as in a written page. 

She read the secret motive of all the banker had 
dong, and how by her own act she had enabled him 
to complete his vengeful triumph over her poor 
father. 

The confession went on : 
“T resented the proposal with bitter, bitter words. 
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I declared I would rather die than make that wretch 
@ participator in my family honours. I had degraded 
all who belonged to me enough, heaven knows; but 
this was a step I would not take. Perhaps I doubted 
his ability to perform his part of the bargain he pro- 
posed; but I think, I hope I was guided by a vague 
notion of making what reparation I coukd to my 
injured wife, by sparing ber the misery of seeing either 
of her beloved children foredoomed to. be sacrificed to 
this man. However that might be, on my refusal, the 
crash came. I was outlawed. I quitted this country, 
and resided in turn in France, Italy, and Germany, 
picking upa living at the gamin@-tables, and siuking, 
ever and inevitably sinking, lower and lower in posi- 
tion, in morals, in everything that a man holds dear. 
While I was in Germany, the gold-fever broke out in 
Australia, I was one of the first to rush to the anti- 
es, and there I soon gathered in a golden harvest. 
sut as it had been in Europe, soit was there. Society 
turned its hand against me, and obliged me to revenge 
myself upon it. I was robbed of all I had contrived 
to amass, and whatremedy hadI? Only oneoccurred 
tome. I turned robber. I joined a horde of des- 
perate characters, who devoted themselves to every 
possible act of wickedness, from simply ‘sticking up’ 
the solitary gold-seeker, and robbing him of the re- 
wards of his toil, to organising attacks on the gold- 
escort as it passed to the charge of the Government at 
Melbourne. What effect such a life has on a man, I 
need not say. How it sears his conscience, blunts his 
moral perceptions, deadens his heart, and reduces him 
to the level of a brute beast, may readily be ima- 
gined.” 

Once more there was a pause, this time the result of 
exhaustion. 

During the whole narration, Lady Lomax had lis- 
tened intently but unmoved, as one to whom all the 
details were familiar. 

At this stage she knelt, and applied a sponge, filled 
with some reviving cordial, to tie patient’s brow; but 
said nothing. 

The white-haired minister also simply paused in 
his occupation of writing, but cid not speak. 

Suddenly, and at a quickened pace, the speaker 
started afresh. He seemed anxious to get over the 
next stage in his revelations, or he might have been 
fearful of his strength lasting out to the end. 

“ Brute as I had become,” he resumed, “ there were 
those who had fallen lower, or had not so far to fall, 
and they went lengihs to which I refused to accom- 
pany them. On this they turned against me, and I 
had to fly for my life. I went on to China, loathed 
the life there presented to me, and made my way to 
New Zealand. There for the first time I imbrued my 
hands in innocent blood.” 

The voice that uttered these words faltered. 

The white-haired minister looked up with a trou- 
bled face. 

Without heeding him, the dying man continued : 

“The idea frightened me then, as it startles me 
now. The reality was less repulsive: for the sake 
of food I risked a second attempt at bloodshed. 
It failed, and I escaped from the country. Desperate 
in mind, and frightened at a poverty which seemed 
only to be relieved by crime, I determined to revisit 
my native country. I remembered that I was an 
outlaw, but that mattered little. No one was likely to 
recognize in the broken-down outcast of two con- 
tinents the once dashing, gentlemanly, aristocratic 
Gervase Lomax. By working my passage I contrived 
to reach England with a few shillings in my pocket. I 
begged my way to London, and searching out some of 
the lowest haunts with which I had been familiar, I 
secreted myself there and prepared my plan of opera- 
tions. Chance threw me across the path of Captain 
Leonard Havering.” 

A pause; a gasp as if the name had choked the 
speaker in its utterance. Then all eyes were raised,to 
his face. 

It was livid. 

“I had known Havering’s family in bygone times,” 
he went on, “and I now wrote, reminding him of the 
past—of our intimacy when he was but a child—and 
requesting someassistance. His reply came by return. 
It was short, sharp, and brutal. He refused my ap- 
plication, but he was not content to do that. He spoke 
of his knowledge of my life with abhorrence, and 
threatened me with exposure. This acted upon meas 
oil on flame. It roused every base and vindictive 
passion in my heart. I determined to be revenged on 
him, and I sat for two days and two nights in the 
wretched hovel in which I lurked arranging my plans 
of vengeance. It should not, I determined, be a barren 
triumph. I would serve myself while I injured him, 
and, as'I thought this over, the fine, bold signature 
at the foot of his letter furnished me with a hint how 
te proceed. I spent tWo more days imitating that 
signature; then, by a stratagem, I succeeded in getting 
hold of a couple of blank cheques of the firm of Plater, 
Garmeson, and Co., and on both these I forged Haver- 
ing’s name.” 





“ You did it?” cried Ada, starting up with a face 
of horror. 

“T did.” 

* And I believed that it was Arthur who had done 
this!” 

“ Arthur?” 

“Yes. It was Garmeson himself who confided that 
pretended secret to me.” 

“The villain! It was his own fiendish invention.” 

“ He confirmed it by the fact of the dear boy’s sud- 
den dissappearance and enlistment.” 

“ Garmeson’s own plot.” 

“ And it was to save my brother from an infamy 
that was inevitable on his detection, that I rashly con- 
sented to become his wife.” 

“ It was thus, then,” said the dying man, “that he 
sought to take advantage of my wickedness to carry 
out the object he had sworn to attain. ‘Sooner or 
later,’ he had said, ‘one of your daughters shall marry 
the man you despise,’ and he succeeded in that object. 
But my heart grows cold, and I must hasten on. The 
forged cheque was cashed at the bank ; but I had not 
managed so cleverly but that detection was pretty 
sure to light upon me as soon as Havering discovered 
the use which I had made of his name. I have told 
youthat my life had seared my conscience and hardened 
my heart. I have told you this hand had twice been 
steeped in blood. This will prepare you for what 
followed. I had reason to apprehend danger from 
Havering. I knew that he would hunt me down for 
my desperate act, unless I silenced him. I resolved 
to doso. With that view I betook myself to Canter- 
bury, and waited my’opportunity. It soon came. On 
the evening of thethird day of my presence there, and 
while J wandered in the dusk, on the far outskirts of 
the city, a horseman approachied’'me. He was riding 
fast; but I could see, as his head showed in relief 
against the fading red of the sky, that he was absorbed 
and abstracted. By the feeble light also, I detected 
his Shandsome, insolent features. I knew them {in a 
moment. Without hesitation I stepped into the sha- 
dow of a bush and drew a pistol from my belt, I had 
it ready there, loaded and capped, for I was resolved 
upon this deed, and I could not tell when my oppor- 
tunity might come. It was come now; I knew that, 
felt that. It was as if the hand of Fate was upon me, 
so calmly, so deliberately did I prepare myself for this 
crime. For a second or two, as 1 half-knelt in the 
shadow, I held the pistol resting on my right knee at 
half-cock. As he came on, unsuspecting, in all the 
security of youth and bravery, I cocked the pistol, and 
waited till he was close upon me, then raised my arm, 
and took steady aim. Iama good shot, and the re- 
sult proved it. The bullet went through his heart, 
and he fell to the ground dead!” 

“ You—did—this—Gervase ? ” 

It was Lady Lomax who asked the question. 

Up to this point she had not spoken; but the 
revelation of her husband’s guilt in connection with 
the crime for which her son was about to undergo his 
trial, startled her into asking this question. 

As to Ada, she stood with hands clasped, and a face 
of marble. 

The horror of the confession struck her dumb! 

(To be continued.) 
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CONCLUSION. 


Then I repent me not of that fidelity 

Which for the length of forty years I held, 

If in my sixtieth year my old good name 

Can purchase fot me a revenge s0 full! Butler. 

A SILENCE succeeded, during which the magician 
regarded the duke witha triumphant smile, the count 
bit his nails in a sort of stupefaction, and Syria with 
clasped hands looked from one to the other of the 
prominent members of the group. 

Coronado broke the silence : 

“ Make yourself ready for the change in your condi- 
tion, duket You die to-night!” 

Syria moaned, while Esther sobbed, and Senor 
Montes continued to regard the necromancer with a 
gradually clearing gaze. 

“T know him! I know him!” at length he 
shouted, ia @ sort of delirious joy. “The mystery’s 
cleared!” 

At the same moment a key was heard to grate in 
the lock of the rear room, the doer.opened, aud Juan 
Montes, pale but bright-eyed, entered with old 
Tomasina, 

With a shriek of wildest joy, Syria leaped from her 
couch and ran to his arms, 

“How is this?” demanded Coronado. “ What 
are you doing here, Tomasina? Why do you release 
this fellow?” 

“Yusef let me in,” she replied, with an air of 





meekness, “and I went into the court, and seeing [ 
could unlock the door of this young man’s room on the 
outside, I did so. I hope I’ve done no harm, senor, in 
coming through.” 

Her eyes twinkled under her gray brows. 

The magician uttered a malediction, and said : 

“Well, stay! You will not go out any more, 
Tomasina; and I am not sure but that your presence 
will add to the effect of my declarations. I have 
told the Duke that Ciro is my son and your grand- 
son!” 

“ Did you tell him where his own son is?” demanded 
Tomasina. 

“No. I shall not tell him that just yet !” 

“Then I will!” cried Senor Montes, coming for- 
ward, his face all a-glow. “ Twenty-three years ago, 
Senor Coronado, you brought a babe to my house. 
You see I know you now, villain, despite your beard! 
That babe was Juan. Duke of Valclusa, behold your 
son » 

He caught hold of Juan’s hand and placed him in 
the duke’s arms. 

“Yes, heis your son!” declared Tomasina, ‘ The 
mark on his wrist, his likeness to you, and my own 
Carer knowledge, place the matter beyond all 

oubt!” 

The duke embraced Juan, exclaiming : 

“They speak truth. I feel it. You are indeed my 
son—my stolen son!” 

Their emotion, their great joy, and final aecepta- 
tion of the fact of their relationship, need not be re- 
corded. 

“A very pretty scene!” sneered Garcia. “ But I 
need have no fears in regard to this discovery—it will 
not affect my future honours!” 

“No, it shall not!” returned the magician. “I am 
glad that it has all come out. Yes, duke, Juan Montes 
is your son! I knew the fact all these years that he 
has been lost toyou. I left Toledo after disposing of 
him to Senor Montes, and went to the East, where I 
remained until a few months since, when a desire to 
see how my revenge prospered induced my return. I 
also wanted to see what kind of a man you had made 
of my son. I am glad to see that he has spirit, and 
resembles me. I was well acquainted with all his 
actions, before he ever saw me !” 

The count turned pale, remembering his bandit 
career. 

“T also made myself familiar with the popular 
character 0f Juan Montes,” went on Coronado. “ And 
now my revenge is nearly complete. You, duke, and 
your son, shall share one common fate to-night. Syria, 
= “17 princess, shall belong to the Count Garcia. 

usef !” 

At the call, the Nhbian, with the cat perched on 
his shoulder, entered through the rear chamber where 
Juan had been confined, and the magician said, with 
@ grim smile: 

“ Yusef, remove the maiden !” 

As the Nubian moved toward Syria to obey his 
master’s mandate, the girl clung to Juan frantically, 
crying: 

“ Ob, do not let me go, Juan! I will die with 

Juan folded her more closely to his breast, and 
looked defiance at his enemies. 

“Take her away from me if you, can!” he said, 
coolly. ‘You will find that I possess a weapon still, 
in my arm!” 

He looked dangerous as he drew himself up, his 
graceful form expanding, and Count Garcia shrunk 
before his steady gaze. 

“Let her go!” said the chamberlain, addressing 
Coronado. “ Let her die with himif she wants to! 
If you are a magician, which I begin to doubt, strike 
them dead where they stand!” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the necromancer, stroking his 
long, crinkled beard. “The girlshall not die, because 
we must have the secret of the hiding-place of her 
fether's wealth, but we will stupefy her. Yusef, the 

& 

Yusef produced a small bottle from a small cabinet 
in the wall. 

At this moment, when a death-like silence reigned, 
when the magician glowed with triumphent hate, 
when Count Garcia brightened, when Juan, the duke, 
and Syria, hand in hand, were quietly awaiting their 
doom; old Tomasina stepped forward, saying quietly: 

“Fabian Sevi, you were a rich Jew who came from 
foreign countries with rich staffs to sell. Rejected by 
a noble lady, who was in every way above you, you 
stooped to wed my daughter, a pretty and ambitious 
girl. For her sake, though by ill-treatment you broke 
her heart, I beg you to repent. Give me but one word 
to prove that you are sorry for the past, that you will 
try to do better in the future, and you will avert from 

ourself-——” 

“Peace, babbling fool!” cried the magician. “I 
repent? I glory in my revenge! Cease your vain 
talk! Your minutes are numbered! You die with 
your friends here!” 
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“And you, Ciro,” asked the old woman, anxiously, 
turning to Count Garcia. “ I own I never loved you. 
I could see your father in you too plainly. Besides, I 
always thought of the noble boy a stranger to his 
father’s love, and cast out from his rightful position. 
I offer you now a chance to escape from retribution. 
If I let you go, will you endeavour to be a better 

n?” 

mi Is there not some ‘way to stop this old creature's 
tongue?” demanded Ciro, impatiently, of the magi- 
cian. “If not, I will choke her!” 

“ Enough,” said Tomasina, leaning heavily on her 
staff. “I have done my duty.” 

“What do you mean, you old Hecate!” exclaimed 
Coronado, holding the bottle in bis hand.» “ There 
is something more in this than idle prating——” | 

He stepped menacingly towards her, and she 
uttered a shrill-scream. 

As if it had “been a signal, the door of the rear 


‘yoom was opened, the door of the anteroom was 


burst in, and a guard of soldiers entered by both pas- 
sage-ways. 

The duke recognized their captain, and uttered a 
cry of joy. 

“ We are saved!” he ejaculated. “Saved! thank 
God!” 

The magician looked at the intruders, and then 
around him, as if seeking some way of escape, but 
there was none. 

The chamberlain turned deadly pale, but preserved 
his self-possession. 

“What do you want here?” demanded Coronado, 
in.a flembling tone. “What do you mean by enter- 
ing a private dwelling in this way ?” 

(The officer heading the company stepped forward, 
and said: 

“T have come to arrest you, Senor Coronado, 
otherwise Fabian Sevi, a Jew, on complaint of one 
T’omasina, as being about to murder the Duke of 
Valclusa and his friends. ‘There are several charges 
against you, also, for furnishing deadly poisons to dis- 
solute heirs with which to remove their parents and 
guardians. These charges you will auswer before 
the proper tribunal!” 

The magician’s hand trembled so that the botile he 
held shook, and his eyes burned fiercely. 

“Tam also sent to arrest Count Garcia, the king’s 
chamberlain,” declared the officer, “From the evi- 


dence of the said Tomasina, and from other sources, it 


is proved beyond all donbt that he and Captain Mo- 
naldo, the terrible robber-chief, are one! He has 
abused his high official position to carry out a system 
of brigandage almost unparalleled.” 

The duke was startled beyond measure at this state- 
ment. 

The chamberlain uttered a howl of despair. 

“You are smarter than I thought, Ciro,” said his 
father, grimly. ‘ I am sorry,” he added, in his most 
sibillant tones, “that I cannot go with you, captain, 
on the invitation you give me! And it isa pleasant 
thought to me at this moment, Duke of Valclusa,” 
he added, with a strange smile, “ that for twenty-three 
years my revenge was perfect and unsuspected !” 

He unstepped the bottle he held, and carelessly 
sniffed its odour, while he glanced from one to another 
of his foes. 

“ You are outwitted,” he then said, with a smile that 
was ghastly. “I am——” 

The sentence was unfinished. The smile was 
frozen upon his face, and his look of triumph was 
horrible. 

He was dead! 

The subtle odour he had inhaled was a deadly 
African poison. 

When Count Garcia realized the fate of the magi- 
cian, he sprang forward to seize the bottle; but strong 
hands withheld him, and he was quickly secured by 
the soldiers. 

“ And now we will go home,” said the Duke, in a 
tone of hearty joy. “Ican hardly understand my 
happiness. Come with us, Tomasina. I forgive you 
the wrong you did me in consideration of your tardy 
repentance!” 

Tomasina declined the invitation, preferring ber 
own lonely mode of life, and the Duke said : 

“Come, then, my son,” and his voice thrilled with a 
dclicious bliss, “come to your rightful home! Come, 
Syria, my daughter. Come Esther, and Senor Montes, 
we will have rejoicings to-night!” 

They went to the Duke's residence together. 

We need not dwell upon the reunion that followed, 
nor how the Duke declared over and over again that 
he might have known that Juan was his son by the 
involuntary love he gave him. 

The remainder of our story can be briefly told. 

As is known to all readers of history, when the four 
months of grace given to the Jews by Ferdinand and 
Isabella ‘expired, all who remained in the kingdom be- 
longing to. the proscribed race were put to death. 
But few remained. They had all managed to escape 
to other countries where more tolerance reigned. 





Syria and Juan were married a few days subsequent 
to their reunion, and never had a sweeter and lovelier 
bride or nobler and handsomer bridegroom been seen 
in Toledo. 

Soon after their marriage, the deposed ehamberlain 
of the king, Ciro, the so-called Count Garcia, was 
tried as a highway robber, found guilty, old Pepe 
being entrapped and turning king’s evidence against 
him ; and the same fate he would have meted out to 
Syria was visited upon him. 

He was burned at the stake. 

Several months later, Syria received a letter from 
Rafael Ezra, datedin Palestine, in answer to oneshe had 
addressed to him, stating that he had wedded Zilpah 
Isaacs, and that they were as happy as mortals could 
desire to be, and he heartily congratulated her upon 
her marriage with Juan Montes, now Count Garcia, 
while he deplored the death of Ben Israel. 

As soon as the excitement in regard to the Jews 
had died away in Toledo, Syria and Juan had the 
body of Ben Israel removed from its poor resting- 
place and deposited in the tomb of his wife, 
where they often went to weep and recall his many 
virtues. 

Yusef, the Nubian servant of the false magician, 
packed up his master’s valuables, and with them and 
the cat departed for Egypt. 

Monaldo’s band was broken up, and many of its 
members received their just dues at the hands of the 
government officials. 

Senor Montes was established again in business by 
Juan, on a much larger scale than before, and he lived 
long and happily, cheered to the last by his beloved 
foster-son and his sweet wife. 

Esther continued to reside with her darling, in 
whose happiness she rejoiced, and when she died 
she was laid to rest in the family tomb,, and an 
inscription was made upon the marble recording her 
faithful goodness. 

And Syria and Juan were happy. Their sorrows 
seemed to have been crowded iuto one brief space, 
while their joys were thickly spread over their long 
lives. ‘Che good Duke of Valclusa lived long to love 
and be loved by them; and when he was gathered to 
his fathers, Juan succeeded to his titles and estates, 
which he used in such a noble manner as to render 
his name an honoured and blessed sound. To this 
day the descendants of Juan and Syria are among the 
noblest grandees of Spain—the men being all ‘brave 
and good, like Juau, and the women inheriting the 
purity and loveliness of Syria the Jewess. 

THE END. 








SCIENCE. 


INDELIBLE INK.—One more contribution to the list 
of new and indestructible inks, real or supposed, comes 
from Germany. The recipe is as follows:—20 grains 
of sugar dissolved in 30 grains of water, and the addi- 
tion to the solution of a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid; the mixture is then heated, when the 
sugar is carbonized by the action of the acid. It is 
said that the writing is not only of a solid black 
colour, but that the acid resists the action of chemical 
agents. 

MaGyesium AnD rts Licut.—A correspondent, 
‘who states that he has made many experiments with 
magnesium, in a communication on the subject, says: 
—“In suggesting that the wire should be passed 
through a spirit flame, you indicate an efficient 
remedy for the annoyance. A lamp in which the 
wire was so treated was devised by Mr. William 
Mather, of the Salford Iron Works. The wire was 
paid out by hand from aroller, and passed through 
the flame of a spirit lamp, and so ran no risk of 
extinction. I find the ribbon burns with greater 
certainty, as well as brilliance, than the wire. The 
wholesale price of magnesium wire and ribbon has 
been reduced one half, or to 10s. an ounce. There 
are about 280 ft. of wire or ribbon to the ounce, and 
so, I calculate, it will be retailed in the sheps at 1d. 
a foot. I find the ribbon burns at the rate efa 
foot a minute, so one m.ght have a magnesium 
illumination for two hours at the cost of 10s.” 


A New American Si:kworm.—After numerous 
experiments, Mr. L. Trouvelot, of Medford, Mass., has 
succeeded in rearing successfully, and in great num- 
bers, Attacus Polyphemus, Linn., and in preparing from 
its cocoon an excellent quality of silk, possessing 
great lustre and strength, and pronounced superior to 
Japanese and all other silks, except the best Chinese, 
by competent judges. The silk is unwound by a sim- 
ple process perfected by Mr. Trouvelot, each cocoon 
yielding about 1,500 yards. This insect is very hardy, 
being found throughont the Northern States and 
Canada; and,as it feeds upon the leaves of oak, 
maple, witlow, and other common forest trees, may be 
reared easily in any part of the country. Mr. Trou- 
velot has gradually increased his stock from year to 





year, by raising young from the eggs of the few in- 
dividuals first captured, until he has at present seven 
waggon-loads of cocoons, the entire progeny of which 
he propeses to raise during the coming season. The 
first public notice of his experiments with this insect 
was given by Mr. Trouvelot at a meeting of the In- 
stitute of Technology, at Boston, about a year ago, 
when he exhibited specimens of silk manufactured 
from it, both natural-coloured and dyed, 

SUBSTITUTE FOR BLASTING PowprErR.—At Stock- 
holm several experiments have been made with nitro- 
glycerine, in order to test its application as a substi- 
tute for blasting powder in mining operations. ‘'hey 
were considered very successful, the new compound 
being found to be superior in its effects to the ancient 
method, and the price considerably less. Among 
other trials, a hole bored near the summit of a rock to 
a depth of 23 feet., was charged with 54 1b. of nitro- 
glycerine. Five minutes after the fuze had been 
lighted a dull report was heard, and enormous blocks 
were detached from the rock. Several other mines 
were fired with blasting powder, but their effects were 
inferior to those of the nitro-glycerine. 

“SUSPENDED BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH, LIKE 
Manomet'’s Corrix.”"—There is a good deal of “ see- 
saw” in Science. First it is pointed out that the idea 
of Mahomet’s coffin, suspended between heaven and 
earth, is a strictly scientific:one, which indicates a 
possible effect of magnetism. Then it is proved that 
such a suspension is not scientifically possible. ‘Uhen 
again, we find Prof. Tyndall, in one of his recent 
lectures “On Electricity,” at the Royal Institution, 
showing the idea to be, after all, a strictly scientific 
one. -A piece of gold leaf, 2} in. long and 1} in. 
wide, is cut into the form of a kite or fish, placed on @ 
piece of paper, and presented to the knob of a large 
Leyden jar charged witb electricity. When detached 
by a knife, the leaf springs towards the knob but stops 
within 2 in., and remains hovering in the air, the tail 
waving like that of a fish. When the jar is moved, 
the gold leaf follows, and continues to float for nearly 
an hour. The experiment may be made with @ 
smaller jar and with smaller pieces of gold leaf. 


THE INTERNAL FIRES OF THE EARTH. 


TuHovuGu the idea is as old as humanity, the fact is 
almost as new as to-day, that below the surface of the 
earth a raging fire burns; and that the existence of 
this fire may be demonstrated beyond all doubt by 
facts which appeal alike to sense and thought. The 
proof is recent, for Geology is only yet in its swad- 
dling clothes, though, like Hercules, strong in its 
infancy ; and while the demonstration of this fact is 
new, the fact itself appeals chiefly to the imagina- 
tion, and the internal fires are essentially wonderful. 

‘A raging fire below the surface of the earth,” we 
said; a raging fire all through the earth, we mean ; 
for the globe is molten within, and agitated as a huge 
furnace ; but as a furnace exceeding in the fierceness 
of its fire any of the illustrations within reach of 
human experiences; a furnace of nearly eight thou- 
sand miles in breadth, and consisting wholly of rocky 
matter, all fluid, and seething under intense heat, and 
ar. in a thin shell, on the surface of which we 
ive. 

Going back to the Cyclopean theory, all these 
phenomena are explained in the most simple manner. 
The shape of the earth is just that which a fluid body 
would assume under the influences of gravitation and 
rotation on its axis. Now, regarding the earth asa 
body kept constantly fluid by its intense heat, any 
change upon the ceoled and consolidated surface 
would have an influence on the fire within, and if 
fissures in the crust occurred, the flames would burst 
through and rage with great violence, until the 
ejected matter closed the orifice again. To produce 
such a change we have an agent of sufficient power 
always in readiness. The soft air which fans the 
cheek of beauty into rosy blushes, and bears to the 
invigorated sense the freshening perfume of the 
summer flowers, is potent enough at any time to 
crush down this piecrust of solid material, and form 
gaps for the escape of the pent-up flames. The at- 
mosphere is known to press upon the earth at the rate 
of fifteen pounds to every square inch. It is this pres- 
sure which keeps our pie-crust down. 

A slight increase ef the pressure would force it into 
the burning flood, and a trifling decrease of pressure 
would suffer the struggling forces to break through 
from below, and the molten fluid to be cast upon the 
surface. 

Earthquakes invariably happen at a fall of the 
barometer; that is, when the air becomes slightly 
thinner, less heavy, and consequently less capable of 
treading down the crust upon the tops of the im- 
prisoned flames. Over a hundred miles of country 
the removal of atmospheric pressure will sometimes 
amount to nearly two millions of tons, which is a 
sufficient relaxation of force to permit the outbreak 
of an earthquake. . 

There is another agent almost cqually diffused, and 
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that is water. In nearly all cases existing, active 
volcanoes are situated near the sea; the few situated 
inland being wholly or partially extinct. Water 
trickling through gaps or chasms and finding its way 
to the hot soil below will be suddenly converted into 
steam, which will immediately fight for its escape. In 
the sharp struggle which will ensue the fiery tide 
will be protruded ; and in the hour of this convulsion 
huge masses of molten rock will be belched out and 
left to cool in the airin the shape of lavas, granite 
peaks, or islands, and heaps of cinders. 

These internal fires, the existence of which seems 
so capable of demonstration, are more definitely under- 
stood in regard to their force and extent than might 
seem possible under the peculiar circumstances by 
which their nature has been studied. What will be 
said if we state that we can gauge these fires, and 
ascertain their rates of increase downwards? And 
yet even this is easy, when a comparison is made of 
the results obtained by miners, by borers of wells, and 
by observers of the temperatnre of thermal springs. 
A wide comparison of, and a careful deduction from, 
these elements, show that the heat increases as we 
descend at the rate of one degree to every forty-five 
feet, and that if we estimate the thickness of the 
crust at one hundred miles, the heat at seven thousand 
two hundred and ninety feet will be sufficient to boil 
water; at twenty-five thousand two hundred feet, 
sufficient to melt lead; at seven miles, it will maintain 
an intense glowing red heat; it will melt gold at 
twenty-one miles, cast iron at seventy-four miles, soft 
iron at ninety-seven miles, and at one hundred miles, 
where the fluidity begins, the heat will exceed any 
with which man is acquainted, not forgetting the 
intensity of the electric spark, or the continued 
action of the voltaic battery, which melts platina as 
if it were wax, and surpasses the power of man to 
measure its intensity. Below this is the fluid lava, 
writhing and seething ; that which on the surface is 
hardest adamant is here limpid as boiling water, 
ready to flow out into the cool air and devastate the 
upper world whenever a fissure or a crater opens. 

And yet we live securely in our green household; 
none of this immeasurable heat consumes us; but the 
world maintains its verdure, and is watered all over 
by cool streams, which splash and sparkle and flow 
on in the sunshine in no fear of fire to consume them. 
We have an atmosphere, which to the sense is the 
most evanescent, intangible, and yielding thing, but 
nevertheless possesses force sufficient to press 
down this thin shell of solid matter and maintain 
a safe equilibrium all over the world. The pres- 
sure of this thin breezy belt of air is equal to 
12,043,468,800,000,000,000 pounds over the whole 
exterior of the globe; and it is the constant action, the 
continued and almost unchanging force of this, which 
provides for our safety and comfort on the outside of 
this fluid and fiery ball. But such provisions go all 
through nature, and every existence is beset with 
perils. But to the perils there are counteracting 
agencies, and the working of the whole preserves the 
whole, no less for the good of each individual than for 
the completion of a creation, every part of which is 
“a good.” 








FACETIZ. 


‘Tre life-preservers most frequently used in the 
battle-field are long legs. 

THatT was a smart youngster who, hearing his 
mother remark that she wasfond of music, observed, 
“ Then why don’t you buy me a drum?” 

A Great poet’says that “the mountains stand fixed 
for ever.” We know, however, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing for them to “ slope!” 

Tur BLoom or THE MarKet.—Our newly-married 
friend, Tapper, ventures a remark as to the peculiar 
bloom on the peaches and their vendor. His young 
wife don’t see the point of it. 

A veERY biting pamphlet called History of Napoleon 
IIL, by Julius Cesar, is in circulation in Paris. The 
police are playing at hunt-the-slipper after it, and woe 
will befall those on whom it is found. 

WE met a chap in a forest the other day, who. had 
the audacity to ask us the following conundrum: 
“« Why cannot the proprietor of this forest fell his own 
timber?” We looked confounded. ‘“ Because no one 
is allowed to cut when it is his own deal.” 

Mr. Disraewr played off a quiet little joke in the 
House of Commons the other evening. When the 
moment came for giving notices of motions, the 
Speaker called his name, and the right hon. gentle- 
man advanced to the table, and slowly drew a paper 
irom his pocket. Cries of ‘* Order—order ” arose from 
all parts of the House, as it was supposed that the 
leader of the Opposition was about to express his in- 
tention to move a resolution, on a future day, of want 
ai confidence in her Majesty’s Government, or some- 
thing of that sort. Mr. Disraeli looked very grave, 





and on silence being restored, said, “Sir, I beg to 
give notice that I shall after the Easter recess call the 
attention of the House to certain Poor-law Returns 
relating to the Union of Wycombe, in the county of 
Buckingham.” There was, of course, a burst of 
laughter as the right hon. gentleman handed his 
notice of motion to the Speaker, and, smilingly, re- 
— his seat between Lord Stanley and General 
ee 

By a Marriep Woman.—“ My opinion is, that if 
men vere always straightforward in their ways and 
actions, there would be fewer ‘tottering limbs’ 
borne to our doors—especially at night—and no 
getting up shaky in the morning.” (But what'sa 
married woman's opinion? What does she know 
about it ?) ; 

A country carpenter having neglected to make @ 
gibbet, which was ordered by the executioner, on th 
ground that he had not been paid for the last he had 
erected, gave so much offence, that the next time the 
Judge came to the circuit, he was sent for. “ Fellow,” 
said the Judge, in a stern tone, “how came you to 
neglect making the gibbet that was ordered on my 
account?” “I humbly beg your pardon,” said the 
carpenter, “had I known that it had been for your 
lordship, it should have been done immediately.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE went one day lately to the Work- 
ing Man’s Exhibition at. Lambeth. The doorkeeper 
did not know him, and demanded five shillings for 
admittance. “Five shillings!” said. the Finance 
Minister, “is not that more than your usual fee for 
admittance?” “Oh, yes, sir; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is to speak to-day, and the de- 
mand for seats is so great that we have raised the 
price to five shillings.” So Mr. Gladstone paid his 
money, and had the satisfaction of hearing his own 
Speech. 

A younG lady recently entered the shop of a 
fashionable milliner for the purpose of making some 
trifling purchase. “ How is your mother, miss ?” po- 
litely inquired the lady. “She was not very well,” 
replied Affectionate. ‘Ah! what isthe matter with 
her?” “She fell down stairs, and hurt her curtsey- 
bender very much.” Her what?” “Her curtsey- 
bender.” “Curtsey bender! what is that?” inquired 
the puzzled milliner. “Why, her knee,” said the 
blushing damsel. 

ELoPeMENT ExTRAORDINARY.—The inhabitants of 
a pretty and secluded village in the North Riding 
were a few days ago very much astonished at the 
appearance of a large company of school-boys, whose 
wild looks of excitement and noisy clamour clearly 
showed that they were out on “French leave.” They 
proved to be the pupils of a neighbouring college, 
who for some cause had resolved to turn their faces 
homewards, and were on their way to Darlington and 
Sunderland. The masters, however, gave chase, and 
shortly afterwards made their appearance, while the 
young gentlemen were being housed for the night in 
the village inn. ‘No surrender” was the cry of the 
juveniles, nor did they return until certain conditions 
were assented to by the pursuers in the presence of 
the landlord, who mightily enjoyed the scene, and will 
not forget it for some time, more especially as they 
neglected to pay the bill. 

Tue Critics AND THE Doc.—An amusing story 
is told of a young Parisian artist, who lately painted 
a portrait of a Duchess, with which her friends were 
not satisfied, declaring that it was totally unlike. 
The painter, however, was convinced that he had 
succeeded admirably, and proposed that the question 
of resemblance or no resemblance should be left to 
alittle dog belonging to the Duchess, which was 
agreed.to. Accordingly the picture was sent to the 
hotel of the lady the next day, and a large party 
assembled to witness. the test. The dog was called 
in; and no sooner did he see the portrait than he 
sprang upon it, licked it all over, and showed every 
demonstration of the greatest joy. The triumph of 
the painter was complete; and all present insisted 
that the picture had been retouched during the night, 
which was actually so, the artist having rubbed it 
over with a thin coating of lard! The dog’s nose 
was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 

A Goop-naturED Macistrate.—A poor man 
made his appearance at the bar of the Police Court, 
Gorbals, charged with being drunk and disorderly in 
the street, when after a patient hearing, the presiding 
Bailie, who seems to have more of the milk 
of human kindness than that of firmness and dignity 
which are by some deemed essential for the magis- 
terial office, ordered him to pay a fine of 15s. “ Fif- 
teen shillings” vociferated the man, with more points 
of admiration in his tone than we can spare room for. 
“ Fifteen shillings, Bailie! Ye’re surely no in earnest ! 
Bless ye, whan will I win 15s. to gi’e?” “‘ Well,” said 
the Bailie, yielding, “ I'll make it half-a-guinea, and 
not a farthing less!” ‘ Half-a-guinea, Bailie! if ye 
fine me in half-a-guinea, what's to come o’ my puir 


wife and weans for a month to come? we must jns: 
starve, there’s nae ither way o’t,” said the offender, in 
a most lugubrious tone—“we must starve or beg.” 
“Well,” says the relenting Bailie, “I'll make it 
7s, 6d., and nota farthing less !” “Seven and sixpence ?” 
says the still unsatisfied offender, “ that’s just the hali 
0’ my week’s wages, and there’s no a grain o’ meal iy 
the house, nor a bit 0’ coal to make it ready wi’, even 
though there were. Oh, Bailie, think what asum 7s, 
6d. is to a working man!” “ Well, well,” says the 
good-natured Magistrate, “I'll make it 5s. and 
not a farthing less; though ye were the, king on the 
throne, I'll not make it less!” “ Weel, weel, Bailie, 
IT and Mary, and the weans, maun just submit,” said 
the knavish culprit, affecting to.weep, at the same 
time saying, as if to himself, yet so loud that the 
Bailie could hear him—“ Blessed is he that wisely doth 
the poor man’s case consider.” The Bailie could not 
stand the silent appeal of tears, nor the apt quotation 
he had ‘made. ‘ Well, well,” again said the Bailic 
“Tl make it half-s-crown, and as sure's death, though 
ye were my ain brither, I couldna mak’ i _— 
ye , % k’ it less ! 

Important MeetiInc.—A meeting jras held a fev 
days ago by a number of photographic artists, 
to consider several important matters in contection 
with the art. A paper was read on the Best Mode o 
Keeping Babies Still for the Photographic Sitting, and 
a debate ensued. Some unmarried members thought 
the best way was to frighten them by an awful shout 
at the moment ofexposure. But the married members 
objected that the opposition of the mothers woul) 
probably mar the scheme. A member suggested 
chloroform, and it was resolved that ex ents 
should be tried with it. A young artist said, that ii 
the mothers would stay away, there would be no 
difficulty, as all babies were exactly alike, and any 
number could be reproduced from single old picture; 
another artist feared this proposal would only draw 
negative from the mothers. Mr. Push explained 
his process of photographing ladies who had large, 
ugly hands. He tied their arms behind them, ani 
placed beautifully modelled wax arms under the 
shaw] or mantilla, with the hands éx 3 this he 
considered legitimate idealization. Mr. Slickma: 
objected to stamps on photographs, ‘as they might 
smash them, and the business entirely. Mr. Nocular 
exhibited a fine photograph of the Milky Way after a 
storm, so- exquisitely faithful that the rain-drops 
could be seen mixing with the milk. 


TO A GREAT MIND NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


_ Paterfamilias in Ireland (who has been detained som: 
time in the Station collecting his Large Family and Lau. 
gage).—“ Why, confound you, you fellow, what do 
you mean by telling me that you had a conveyance 
that could take our whole party of ten, and getting 
me to send away the other cabmen ?” ¥ 

Car-driver.—“ Well, and shure it’s the truth I tould 
yer ’anner. See, now, I'll take six on the’ kyar, an’ as 
many runnin’ afther it as ye like.”— Punch, 

Is tHe University Boat Race a MrtH? — The 
Bishop of Numbers wishes to know if the Universit; 
Boat Race ever took place. He has heard much abou: 
the “Oxford Eight,” but as all the latest‘ accounts 
show conclusively that there must have been nine meu 
in it, he is obliged to conclude that there never was 
such a thing as the “ Oxford Eight,” and cons- 
quently that the Boat Race could never have taken 
place.—Punch, 

“ SHARP'S THE WORD,” 
Enter Lord Blasonby (hastily) to sit for his Portrait } 
Picture of the Chatkehire Hunt. i 

Stodge. “I understood you to say you would com 
yesterday, my lord; and I am engaged this morning. 
Lady Fiouncer is coming at one o'clock.” 

My Lord. “Haw! just in time, then. Out away. 
You've got a good ten minutes. ’Wants a quarter (0 
one, now !”—Punch. 

Gross Fratrery.— 
orange, Cecil!” 
After you’ve called me a 
meant a pretty pig.”—. 

On, DE CoLocne!—It appears that the exhibition 
at Cologne is not getting on so well as was ted. 
Exhibitors are very backward, and the whole etait is 
likely to come to the ground. . We are not i 
for of what use is it to outsiders to send articles 
when the inhabitants of Oologne will naturally exc 
them in anything that is s(c)ent ?—Fun. 

S.icuTLY ParapoxicaL.—Sir Richard Mayne, ov 
English edition of a French prefect of police, an'bea 
exhibiting again. Not that this is a thin 
quent occurrence; quite the contrary. 
our Scotland Yard Fouché has been erring on the sil! 
of mercy, which, as Mrs. Gamp would say, is astov- 
ishing. It appears that the et; magistrates ls! 


, Give me's ‘bit o 
Ceci." Ob, ah! I dare say! 
1” "Emily.—* Ab! bull 





ordered some juvenile offenders to be birched, and Si: 
Richard—kind, good man-~forbad the couuticn oi 
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the sentence, for fear the cries of the youthful offen- 
ders might reach the ears of the wives and daughters 
of the operating Bobbies, and lacerate the tender hearts 
of those susceptible relatives. Now, really this is 
very beautiful, and shows how much the man has been 
misunderstood. 


STATISTICS. 


Te number of deaths of seamen reported to the 
Board of Trade in the last thirteen years has averaged 
3,619 a year. Last year the number was as high as 
4,.283—namely, 2,077 by drowning, 1,458 by disease, 
207 by accident, 541 from other causes or causes un- 
known. 

Tza.—The imports of tea in February showed a 
very great falling off, having amounted to only 
6,574,3641b, as compared with 12,765,2941b in February, 
1864, and 16,929,280lb in February, 1863. The im- 
ports for the two months ending February 28th this 
year were 9,486,098Ib, as compared with 16,093,067Ib 
in 1864, and 27,026,970Ib in 1863 (corresponding 
periods). The quantity of tea entered for home con- 
sumption in the first two months of this year was 
15,359,147Ib as compared with 14,935,629Ib in 1864, 
and 12,198,837Ib in 1863 (corresponding periods). 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMy.—A War-Office return 
shows that the 141 Battalions of Infantry of the Line 


in the last three years: At home, 40 in the financial 
year 1862-63, 37 in 1863-64, 42 in 1864-65; in the 
colonies, 46 in 1862-63, 49 in 1863-64, 46 in 1864-65 ; 
in India, 55 in 1862-63, 55 also in 1863-64, 53 in 
1864-65. Of the 46 regiments in the colonies in 1864- 
65 five in New Zealand are under orders te return to 
England. 

THe TAXATION AND Dests or Nations.—A sta- 
tistical volume just issued from the Foreign-office, 
compiled from official returns, gives the following 
account of the revenue and public debt of various 
countries, stating the revenue as estimated in the 
Budget, and. the expenditure also, but it will not be 
necessary to mention this last, except where it differs 
materially from the revenue: United Kingdom 
(1863), revenue, 22 8s. 24. per head of population; 
debt, 287 2s. 5d. per head of population. France 
(1864), revenue, 21. Os. 4d. per head; debt (1863), 
14/. 0s. 4d. Russian Empire (1862), revenue, 12s. 7d. ; 
expenditure, 18s. 3d.; debt, 3/. 11s. 1d. Austria (1862), 
revenue, 16s. 8d.; expenditure, 12. 0s, 8d.; debt, 
61. 12s.4d. Prussia (1863), revenue, 1/. 2s. 4d.; debt, 
21. 8s. 9d. Italy (1863), revenue, 1/. 4s. 9d.; expendi- 
ture, 27, 0s. 5d.; debt, 5/. 13s. 3d. Belgium (1863), 
revenue, 11..6s. 14.; debt, 5/. 7s. 8d. Holland (1863), 
revenue, 2/. 5s. 6d; debt, 237.118. 2d. Sweden (1860), 
revenue, 9s. 7d.; expenditure, 11s. 5d.; debt, 14s. 4d. 
Norway (1863-64), revenue, 13s. 4d.; debt, 1/. 1s. 6d. 
Denmark and the Duchies (1862), revenue, 1/, $s. 11d.; 
debt, 42.1s. 83d. Empire of Turkey (1864), revenue, 
7s. 9d.; debt (1862), 17. 3s. 1d. Spain and Balearic Islands 
1862), revenue, 1. 6s. 4d.; debt (1861), 92. 8s. 5d. 
Portugal (1863-64), revenue, 17s. 1d.; expenditure, 
18s, 10d.; debt (1862), 82. 7s. 1d. Greece (1861), 
revenue, 16s. 8d. ; debt (1860), 32. 14s. Passing tothe 
New World, we have the United States in the finan- 
cial year 1860-61 with a revenue of 11s. per head, an 
expenditure of 11s. 3d., and a debt of 12s.; and in the 
year 1863-64 a revenue of 4/. 18s. 8d. per head, an 
expenditure of 7/. 3s. 7d., anda debt of 111. 0s, 3d. 
Brazil (1863), revenue, 15s. 8d. ; debt(1861), 2/. 19s. 8d. 
Chili (1860), revenue, 17s. 10d. ; debt (1861), 12, 16s. 4d. 
Peru (1861), revenue, 1/7, 13s. 11d.; debt (1863), 
21, 14s. 10d. 


Tue late Mr. Cobden was educated by Mr. Clarkson, 
at a school near Barnard Castle, and his school bills 
are still preserved as interesting memorials. A lady 
is still alive with whom he lived for about eight years 
while attending the school. 

Wuart is the Army Reserve Force? Echo answers, 
A thing which costs £10,000 a year. Where is this 
force to be found? Echo again replies, In page 36 of 


nothing? ‘Echo responds, with more exactness, It 
costs, much and is worth nothing ! 

Duruye the examination of the Lord Chancellor 
before the Edmunds Committee, a member of: the 
Lower House, who had. got in surreptitiously, had 
the impudence to call ‘out, “ Speak out, my Lord!” 
This nettled the irritable Lord, and, turning round, 
he said, in his usual mellifluous voice: “The honour- 
able member has such long ears, that I should have 
thonght that he could hear every word.” 

Nicoto Sava Piccoxos, a learned Greek, author of 
a really good biography of “ Julius Cesar,” died re- 
cently in Paris, aged seventy-three. His commen- 





taries upon the works of Aristotle, upon Descartes, and 
his translations of the Greek anthology, had obtained 
for him a high position amongst the classical scholars 
of the day. He was formerly professor at the Univer- 
sity of Corfu, and eventually was admitted as a Doctor 
of the Faculty of Paris. . 

ANECDOTE OF Epwarp VI.—When Edward the 
Sixth, at the age of nine years, was crowned in West- 
minster, they brought to him three swords, signifying 
his dominitn over the three kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. He said, ‘There is yet one 
thing wanting.” ‘ What is that?” said one of his at- 
terndants. He replied,“ The Bible, which is the Sword 
of the Spirit ; without which we are nothing, and can 
do nothing.” 


THE ADVENT OF MAY. 


Now delightsome days are coming; 
Hear the humming 

Of innumerable bees, 

Where the white and crimson blossoms 
Ope their bosoms, 

Closely clustering on the trees ! 


Blithely are the streamlets dancing, 
Gaily glancing 

In the bright sun’s vernal ray ; 

Wavelets quaintly quivering ever, 
As the Zephyr 

Overskims them in his play. 


Fearing now no frost malignant, 
Flowers benignant 

Scent the warm and winsome air ; 

While the fresh green grass appearing, 
Sweetly cheering, 

Paints the meads, late bleak and bare. 


Woodland warblers now restore us 
Their fine chorus, 

Which we missed the winter through; 

Long ’neath Southern suns delaying, 
They are straying 

Back, and build their nests anew. 

Stripped by Winter's rude excesses, 
See, their tresses 

Trees are putting on around, 

As the sap, that vigour lendeth, 
Swift ascendeth 

From the moist and mellow ground. 


Now no longer tempests savage 
Come to ravage 
Hill and valley, grove and plain ; 
When the skies of May, clouds darken, 
Glad we hearken 
To the silver-sounding rain, 


Nature everywhere rejoices; 
Thousand voices 
Fill the ears with harmony ; 
Life and strength feel strangely newer; 
Skies are bluer ; 
Naught but beauty can’we see. 
Brimming is the eup of pleasure ; 
In full measure, 
Quaff it! banish grief and fear ! 
Quaff it, ere it mocks the vision, 
Like the Elysian 
Glory of the early year! 
W. L. §. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PAIN 

Pain is a blessing, being Nature’s admonition that 
something is wrong, and impels to its rectification. If, 
for example, there were no fecling in the fingers or 
feet, they might any night be frozen or burnt off, 
and we would wake in the morning to a life-long de- 
formity. 

The immediate cause of all pain is in the condition 
of the blood acting on the nerves, it beiug too thick, 
too abundant, or too poor. If too poor, it must be 
enriched by the introduction of iron into the system. 
When too abundant, it must be lessened in quantity 
by working it off in exercise, and by diminishing 
its supply, which is furnished by the food. eaten. 
Wen too thick, which is the same as being impure, 
it must be remedied by a large and daily exposure to 
the fresh, pure, outdoor air, because every breath goes 
in pure, and asitwere empty, but comes out loaded 
with impurity. Hence animals, being out of doors 
all the time, remain still, and without exercise get 
well, because, breathing a pure air, every breath is 
directly remedial. 

#. The more fixed and severe a pain is, the more dan- 
gerous it is, as it will soon cause destruction of the 

When pain is shifting, it is only functional, 
and arises merely from a surplus of blood in the veins 
or arteries, pressing against the nerves of the part. 
In some cases, accumulations of wiud or gases cause 





pain. Pain being the result of too much blood in a 
part, as a very general rule, the remedy, in severe and 
pressing cases, is to apply a mustard-plaster near that 
part, which draws the blood away, as is seen by tho 
reddening of the skin. 

The most agonising pains are often removed in the 
twinkling of an eye, by dipping a bit of cloth (woollen, 
flannel, or cotton) in a mixture of equal parts of sweet 
oil, chloroform, and strong spirits of hartshorn just 
shaken together, and spread over the spot, with a 
handkerchief wadded in the hand, and held over the 
cloth, soas to retain the more volatile ingredients ; 
to be removed the moment the pain ceases. 

The safest and most comfortable application in 
nature for the relief of all pain, especially that arising 
from inflammation, is a woollen cloth kept very warm, 
even hot, by the steady addition of hot water, ora 
stream of warm water, where the painful part admits 
it. When pain is severe, sharp, or thrilling, there is 
inflammation, and arises from there being too much 
blood in the arteries; if dull and heavy, it is caused 
from there being too much blood in the veins. 

The pain of inflammation gives heat; hence, head- 
ache with a hot head, is from too much blood in the 
arteries ; and if there is throbbing draw it away by 
putting the feet in very hot water; this often re- 
moveeg pain in any part of the body above the ankles. 

When there is too much blood in the veins of the 
head, there is a dull pain or great depression of spirits 
and the feet are alwayscold. It is the excess of blood 
in the veins of the head or brain, which always in- 
duces the despondency which so frequently causes 
suicide. When this is attempted by cutting the throat, 
the relief is instantaneous, and the victim becomes 
anxious for the life he had just attempted to destroy. 
Hence, a good out-door walk, or a hot bath, a sudden 
fit of laughter, or a terrible burst of passion, disperses 
the blood to the surface from the centres. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is officially announced that the Emperor of the 
French has ordered a bust of Mr. Cobden to be placed 
in the Museum of Versailles. 

THE officers and crew of the Kearsarge have been 
presented with 25,000 dollars by the people of America 
for destroying the Alabama. 

Tue coinage of the United States is to be hence- 
forth encircled with “In God we Trust;” a fellow- 
ship of feeling with our own “ Dieu et mon Droit.” 

Tue total sum paid into the Pope’s coffers for 
Peter’s pence since 1859 is forty-three millions of 
francs. 

Tue Empress of the French is having a memorial 
built on the site of the hotel where the eldest daughter 
of the Countess de Montijo died so regrettably. 

THE new gun invented by the Emperor Napoleon, 
which has been cast at Douai in the presence of 
Colonel Favé, is to be tried at Gavres, near L’Orient, 
at the end of the summer. The Emperor will be 
present at the trial. 


INTERNATIONAL FRUIT SHOW. 


Tue challenge which has been given by the Royal 
Horticultural Society to the gardens of the Sovereigns 
of Europe, for a competitive exhibition of fruits and 
vegetables, to be held from the 9th to the 16th of 
December, has been favourably received by France, 
Russia, Italy, Turkey, Hanover, Greece, Belgium, &c., 
and further answers are being daily received. The 
following prizes are offered :—~ 

1. The gold medal of the Society will be awarded 
for the best collection of fruit and vegetables produced 
in the garden of a Sovereign. 

2. The gold medal of the Society for the:best col- 
lection of fruit and vegetables grown by any botanic 
or horticultural society in any part of the world. 

8. The gold medal of the Society for the best and 
most complete representative collection of fruit and 
vegetables from any of the Colonies. 

4. First Banksian gold medal for the best and most 
complete representative collection from the Presidencies 
of India. 

5. Certificates will be awarded for separate exhibi- 
tions of fruits and vegetables, either fresh or preserved, 
from all parts of the world. 

6. The first gold Knightian medal of the Society to 
the exhibitor who shall obtain the greatest number of 
first-class certificates. 

7. The second gold Knightian medal to the exhi- 
tor who shall obtain the greatest number of second- 
class certificates. 

8. The second gold Banksian medal to tle exhibi- 
tor who shall obtain the greatest number of third- 
class certificates. 

9. The first gold Banksian medal to the exhibitor 
who shall gain the greatest number of marks, counting 
first, second, and third certificates as three, two, and 
and one marks respectively. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. J. L—Yes, certainly, the deposit of title-deeds, without 
@ written agreement, constitutes a good and legal mortgage. 

A. T. P.—You are in error: a century (and not “ three- 
score years and ten") is the natural period of human life. 

S. G. O.—The faculty possessed by bats of flying in the 
dark, is, according to Cuvier, to be attributed to the sense of 
touch. 

Datsy.—A very excellent recipe for stimulating the growth 
of the hair, and preventing it from falling off, is given in 
No. 103 (in which see reply to “ T. G.”) 

A. B. C.—Books of elementary instruction in vocal and 
instrumental music can be obtained from any musical pub- 
lisher. 

S. K.—A tender of payment in farthings to the amount of 
£5 would not be a proper tender. (The handwriting requires 
practice.) 

Cc. R.—The “city” of London includes an area of 1:13 
square miles, with (at the period of the last census) 112,063 
resident inhabitants. (See, further, reply to “ Civis.") 

InquirER.—There are, in the last census returns, 245 par 
liamentary boroughs, and 208 corporate cities and boroughs; 
and, including the metropolis, 72 large towns and cities. 

A. B.—The proper method of bringing a “business” 
matter under the notice of the Lord Chancellor is to employ 
an attorney. to conduct it in the usual legal form. 

Lizz1e L. is very desirous to assume the fetters matrimo- 
nial. Is eighteen years of age, fair, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and 

~ean play and sing pretty well. 

Eco Canto.—The only safe method of preventing a 
“ breaking voice " from “cracking,” is to refrain from forcing 
it by singing until the change of voice has been completed. 

T. S.O—A racehorse will clear from 20 to 24 feet at a 
bound. It is very probable that a horse at full gallop only 
places one foot at a time upon the ground, 

H. T.—Leasehold property cannot be settled as freehold, 
but will be the absolute property of the child on attaining 
twenty-one years of age. 

Janz.—The probate of the will of a person dying in South- 
ampton would be granted in the district registry at Winches- 
ter. Doctors’ Commons is the principal registry. 

‘A. Batr.—The precise number of persons who lost their 
lives by the bursting of the Sheffield Waterworks has not, 
we believe, been ascertained. he handwriting is rather 
crude, and requires practice.) 

Oscan.—lIn Civil Service examinations which are not com- 
petitive, the exercisesin Janguages are restricted to transla- 
tions merely. The specimen you have given of French 
translation is very good. 

‘R. T.—The usual remedies for persons overcome by the 
fumes of charcoal in a close apartment, are to throw cold 
water on the head, to bleed immediately, and apply mustard 
and hartshorn to the soles of the feet. 

N. T.—As a general rule the father of the children is 
entitled to their custody until they attain their majority. 
If there are, however, any special circumstances in the case, 
he may be prevented from having their custody. 

B. D. F.—France is the country to which the English 
most resort, in Burope. In the United States, however, 
the number exceeds the numbers in all other countries. (The 
bandwriting is tolerably good.) 

Rusticus.—The phrase, “a good trencherman,” originated 
in the custom which formerly existed of having meals 
served on wooden or pewter trenchers; and a person who 
was blessed with a hearty appetite was called therefore 
“a good trencherman.” 

M. 8.—Youcannotlawfally marry a ward of Chancery with- 
out consent of the Court, and may be imprisoned for contempt 
if yondo. A man who marries a ward without such consent, 
will have no control over her property, which the Court will 
settle on theward and her children, or otherwise. 

Artuur Powis.—Certainly there are different kinds of 
memory; there is memory of words, of places, of names, of 
forms, of music, &c. Itis rare, however, that one individual 
possesses a union of them all; and it is certain that affec- 
tions of the brain may destroy them. 

8S. S.—The desertion of a wife by a husband does not re- 
lieve him from the responsibilities of the marriage tie; 
nothing but death or the Divorce Court can do that. Your 
husband is still your husband, and legally answerable as 
such, notwithstanding his having absconded to America. 

Crvis.—The district of the Metropolitan Police extends 
over the whole of Middlesex (exclusive of the city of Lon- 
don), and so many of the surrounding parishes in the 
counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Hertford, of which any 
part is within twelve miles of Charing Cross. 

H. C. P.—It would not appear that you are ligble to serve 
esa militiaman. The limits of age are from IS to 35; and 
the exceptions would seem to include you, being extended 
to “anv poor man who has more than one child born in 
wedlock.’ 

Witi1aM and Freperick wish to correspond matrimioni- 
ally with two ladies. ‘ William” is tall, rather dark, 5 ft. 
9 in. in height, and twenty-seven years of age; isin very 
comfortable circumstances, fond of home, and would like the 
young lady to be about the middle height, complexion not 
material, and in good circamstancea. “ Frederick,” who is 
iair, with blue eyes and auburn hair, 5ft. 10 in. in height, and 


twenty-two years of age, makes no stipulation as vegards the 
lady, but would undertake to becomé a good husband to a 
loving little wife. 

Crartie would like to form the acquaintance of a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. Is nineteen years of see 
and 5 ft 7in. in height The young lady must not be older 
than himself, nor less than 5 ft. 4 in. in height, and must not 
object to at least two years’ courtship, 

H. G., who is eighteen years of age, medium height, con- 
sidered good-loo! and holds a good appointment ina 
large wholesale warehouse, desires to open a matrimonial 
correspondence with a lady about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and who is a good musician. 

0. X. Y¥.—There is direct communication by railway be- 
tween Calais and Paris, and Marseilles; d thence by 
steamer to Constantinople. All necessary will 
be supplied on app! ion to any transit agency for the 
overland route. 

W. B.—Having derived so much benefit by adopting a 
milk regimen, it will be wise to adhere to it. The pain com- 
plained of is doubtless symptomatic of the feebie state of the 
nerves, and will probably cease as the system-acquires tone 
and strength. 

ConstanTing, who will be eventually in a very good posi- 
tion, is 5 ft. in height, has a lively and affectionate disposi- 
tion and good temper, wishes, with a view to matrimony, 
to meet with a young lady about the same height (if having 
dark eyes preferred), who must be of a cheerful temper, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

J. M. L., who is nineteen years of age and good-looking, 
will be most happy to correspond or exchange cartes de visite 
with a young lady between sixteen and eighteen years of 
age, with a matrimonial view. The lady must be of a pale 
complexion, have brown hair and blue eyes, and be domes- 
ticated thoroughly. 

THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


There's a beautiful land where we wander, 
In the hush of some star-lit night, 
When slumber's seal on the eyes is soft, 
And the spirit soars on its wings aloft, 
In the maze of a strange delight; 
And our life’s deep joy of a fulness seems 
That we only know in the Land of Dreams. 


How we meet the joys that have faded been, 
Since the vanished days of yore! 

Oh! the beautiful hopes we cherished then, 

How we clasp them back to our hearts again, 
As we held them there before! 

Oh! the radiant light that ever beams, 

As we wander on in the Land of Dreams! 


Ah! this fleeting life, that so wears apace, 
With its shadowy visions sweet! 
Oh! the “sweet, cold-hands,” and each dear dead face 
Of those asleep in the burial place, 
‘With worn and wearied feet! 
How we greet them all by the crystal streams, 
In that beautiful realm—the Land of Dreams! 


Oh! the fair, fair lives that have faded here, 
Ere the light of their summer noon; 
How we sometimes dream they gather near, 
In the arms of some long-vanished year, 
That perished all tye 
Ay, we've met them all, where each lost gem gleams, 
In that mystical realm—the Land of Dreams! PF 
O.F. 

T. H. T.—The distinction between “tact” and “ touch” is 
this: As long as the hand remains unmoved at the surface 
of a body, it acts only as. an organ of “tact.” To exercise 
“touch” it must move, either by passing over the surface 
to examine form, dimensions, &c., or by pressing it, for the 
purpose of determining its consistency, elasticity, &. 

M. A—A body which is sufficiently hot to cause chemical 
decomposition of our organs, produces the sensation of 
burning. A body, the temperature of which is so low as to 
absorb quickly a great portion of the caloric of any part, 
produces a sensation of very nearly the same kind, as may 
be proved by touching frozen mercury. 

A. Z.—The vacancies to appointments as dockyard ap- 
prentices are open to public competition. The lowest limit 
of age is 13$ years, the highest 15. Your height will be 
an advantage, as 200 marks are given for physical qualitica- 
tions—viz., height, weight, girth of chest, and strength. 
You must be acquainted with mathematics and algebra. 

D. P.—Placing & person on éach square yard 3,097,600 
persons might stand upon & square mile; and if the whele 
population of England. were mustered they might stand 
upon an area a mile deep and six and a-half miles long. 
There is throughout the kingdom probably 344 persons 
to each square mile. 

Darwiy CO. and J. L. L. would like to correspond matri- 
monially with two young ladies, who must be fair, and pos- 
sess each a small income. “Darwin ©.” is 5 ft. 7} in. in 
height, fair complexion, twenty years of age, and has a 
prosperous iron business. “J. L, L.” is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
dark complexion, twenty-two years of age, and has an in- 
creasing income of £150 a year. 

M. L., who is twenty-one years of age, dark, considered 
good-looking, highly respectable, and quite domesticated, 
cheerful in disposition, and capable of making home happy, 
wishes to meet with a matrimonial correspondent who is 
older than herself, and fond of home (but not so of money). 
The gentleman need not be an Adonis, but should possess 
some sterling qualities. 

L. S. S—Your conjecture is not correct. “Mosaic” is 
derived from the Latin opus musivum, or musaicum, perhaps 
because Mosaic pavements were principally employed in 
temples dedicated to the Muses. “A Mosaic” isa ting, 
so to say, executed by means of small cubes, called ‘esserz, 
of marble, glass, or stones, of various colours, set in a bed of 
cement or mastic, in figures of arabesques, scrolls, and so on. 

Treo.—Chinese magic mirrors are so called because, when 
they receive the rays of the sun on their polished surface 
the characters or flowers, in relief, which e on the other 
side, are faithfully represented. The secret of their manu- 
facture has been explained to consist in the distinct use of 
fine copper and rough copper, If, on the under side, there 
be prodnced by casting in a mould any figure, there is-en- 
graved om the disc a figure exactly similar. Then the parts 





which are cast are filled with rather rough copper; this 


is, by the action of fire, incorporated with the other metal, 
which is finer. The face of the mirror is next prepared, 
and « slight coating of tin spread over it. If the ed 
disc of a mirror so prepared be turned towards the sun, and 
the be reflected on the wall, it presents the clear por. 
tion an ee ae ae one of the fine and the other 
of the rougli copper. 


Gerrrupe.—The — difference between reverie and 
dreaming is that in the former we areawake. Toindulge in 
reverie is a baw | weak and objectionable propensity, though 
common enough with most women, and some men. You 
should conquer the habit; indulgence in it renders the 
attention vague, the memory feeble, the imagination dis. 
ordered, and notanfrequently the moral qualities perverted. 

S. 0, A.—The limits of one prescribed for candidates de. 
sirous of becoming clerks in the Customs, are from seven. 
teen to twenty-five; and any candidate presenting himself 
within one month after attaining the latter age will be 
eligible for examination. The subjects of examination are 
handwriting and orthography ; arithmetic, English history, 
composition, and geography. Your handwriting is good. 

S. E.—You nged not doubt the trgth of the assertion that 
formerly people dined at nine in thé morning. Charles V. 
used to dine, at the latest, at ten, —— and all the 
court were in bed\by nine. In Eng @ similar custom 
was long followed. But the which has taken 
since then is a change rather of name than of the meals 
themselves; our ancestors would have called our luneheon 
dinner, and our dinner they would have called supper. 

Wrsntr, who is nineteen years of age, dark hair and eyes, 
is 5-ft. 4 in. ip height, has a very good figure, is thoroughly 
domesticated and accustomed to Ronsplseeping, has ved 
a good plain education, but is not epeamgs hed, and is of a 
lively and affectionate disposition, combined with a good 
temper, is desirous of entering into a matrimonial corre- 
spondence with a gentleman who is not in search of a.wife 
with money. (‘“ Winnie” would not object to “ Ivanhoe” 
or “J. W.,”’ No. 102.) 

T. T. P.—Air though comparatively light, is positively 
heavy, having a weight of its own. A square inch of it, 
carried up from'the surface of the earth to the top of the 
atmosphere, would weigh no less than 15 lb. It is this 
weight of the atmosphere, 15 lb. on the square inch, that 
pan water into the void left by the up-drawn piston of a 
pump. It is in fact just a question of balance—I5 lb. can 
sapport only 15 lb.; a thing which everybody understands 
now. { 

A. M—The following is a good recipe for making sherry 
cobbler eke a lump of ice; fix it at the edge of a hoard; 
rasp it with a tool made like a drawing-knife or ote an 3 
plane, set face upwards; collect the fine raspings (the fine 
raspings, mind) in a capacious tumbier; pour thereon two 
glasses of good sherry, and. a good spoonful of powdered 
white sugar, with a few small bits—not slices—of lemon, 
about the size of a gooseberry. Stir with a wooden or silver 
macerator; and drink through a tube of maccaroni or 
vermicellj. 

T. B.—The “ limits of the metropolis” have been defined 
from time to time in Acts of Parliament and by various 
authorities for specific purposes, One of the earliest 
examples of such a district was that first included within — 
the weekly “bills of mortality” (which origitially were 
weekly reports of the parish clerks relative to christenings 
and burials, established about 1592, in consequence of 
the plague in London.) Additional a gradually came 
into the “bills,” but after 1726 no addition was made to the 
actual area which they embraced. Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
Paddington, Chelsea, and Kensington were included with 
the “metropolis” first in 1801 ; and in 1840 the hes of 
Camberwell, Bow, Hammersmith, Fulham, &., together 
with the parishes of the Greenwich Union; in 1844 the 
parishes of the Clapham and West Wandsworth Union were 
added to this area, and in 1847 those in the Lewisham 
Union and the parish of Hampstead. 

Communications ReckIveD:— 4 

TILLIE pore a further communication from “A. BR, 
enclosing carte de visite. 

Euity H. would like to hear further from, and exchange 
cartes with, “ Philip Danvers.” Is tall, dark, amiable, good- 

pered, and g lly considered good-loo 4 

Rosa, who is eighteen years of age, rather 
blue eyes and very light hair, and an income of £500 a year, 
will be happy to correspond mateimosialy with “G. Z. 

M. A, a widow, thirty-seven years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height, dark, of genteel appearance, considered good-look- 
ing, and of an amiable disposition, would be happy to corre- 
spond matrimonially with “J. 0.” the widower. 

Anni St. Ciarr wishes to matrimonially with 
“J.B.” Is of medium height, has blue eyes, fair comp! Dy 
and a profusion of ot hie aay is twenty-one years of age, 
lady-like, educated, an conn 

foes M. BR. would be happy to correspond, and ex- 
change cartes, with “Annie B.,” with a view to matrimony. 
Is 5 ft. 7} in. in height, dark, and is generally considered 
handsome. (The handwriting is of average merit.) 

ALLAN LINDLEY wishes to correspond, and exchange cartes, 
with “Minnie,” with a view to ny. Is twenty-one 
years of age, 5 ft.'6 in. in height, has blue eyes, brown hair, 
fair complexion, is good-looking, and in a respectable posi- 


tion. 

Rosry Aparr offers himself as a candidate for the hand 
either of “ Annie K." or “ Mary Ann.” Is eighteen years of 
age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, of fair mn, and rather “4 
with long curling auburn hair, and blue eyes; and w 
be happy to exchange cartes with either lady. 
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